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LOOSE STOCK DYEING MACHINES 


ROTARY DYEING MACHINES PADDLE DYEING MACHINES 


Builders of dyeing machines for loose stock, hanks, packages, piece-goods, fabric and hose; also finishing machines for 
all classes of circular knitted and warp loom fabrics and garments. Pre-boarding and finishing machines for nylon hose. 


iIMUEL PEGG & SON LTD A>ember of the Bentley Group Barkby Rd-Leicester- England Telephone: 66651 + Telegrams: ‘PULSATOR’ 








I gather Ransome & Marles 
have a substantial e¢ port 
trade ? 

Yes. Businessoverseas has 
been done for many vears 
through agents and subsidiary companies. Among our 
biggest customers are many of the newly industrialised 
countries in Africa and the kar East —countries which are 
now equipping themselves with mac hinery atan enormous 
rate. We also export our bearings to the established 
industrial areas—to | urope and North America—where 


our products enjoy a long record of first-class service. 








You have, of course, a worldwide network of agents to support 
this export trade ? 

We have indeed. Something like eighty agency offices 
throuzhout the world. We are concerned, mainly, with 
providing an unrivalled on-the-spot service for overseas 
industry. Firstly, we produce bearings that will stand up 
to arduousconditionsof work in everyclimate. Secondly, 
local users are thoroughly informed about all the factors 
affecting the actual running of the bearings. Thirdly, the 
purchaser is safeguarded with after-sales service. These 
are our obligations to the foreign manufacturer. | think 
it is fair to say that we meet them very successfully, 
because we are constantly expanding our export business 


and shall continue to do so in the future. 




















RANSOME & MARLES BEARINGCO. LTD*®* NEWARK-ON-TRENT*® ENGLAND 





TELEPHONI 


NEWARK 456 AND TELEX 37-306 























ROLLER BEARING 
& PLAIN BEARING 
ROVING, RING AND 
DOUBLING SPINDLES 


BOTTOM FLUTED 
AND TOP ROLLERS 


SPINDLES & FLYERS 
FOR 
ALL TEXTILE FIBRES 


CONVERSION UNITS 


FOR RING AND DOUBLING FRAMES 





BALL BEARING JOCKEY PULLEYS & STEEL 
ai TENSION RODS PROVIDE CONSTANT TAPE 
TENSION & PERFECT DRIVE. 
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) TELEPHONE: BOLTON 4050/1/2 TELEGRAMS: BEEHIVE, BOLTON 
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Use it little... 









use it much... 


When a moment of emergency arises an Ellison 
tappet operated limit switch can be relied upon 
to operate with certainty. Whether intended 






































, . 
for long periods of idieness, or for frequent 
operation, an Ellison limit switch is your 
assurance of security. Whatever the use or the 
time you will be glad you installed an 
Ellison limit switch. 
Write for List No. 11 for details and illustrations. 
DC SERIES LIMIT SWITCH 
Single-pole, double break D.C. Made in three sizes for 
maximum current carrying capacities of 35, 75 and 150 
amps respectively at 660 volts. 
AC SERIES LIMIT SWITCH 
Double-pole in two sizes for maximum carrying capacities ‘ 
for 75 and 150 amps respectively at 660 volts. a, 
poh eae mOEe gmiten ae OPENS. ctoses 
= 39° <0std OPEN 30 ] CLOSED 30" \ 30° ‘an 
en Y 4) ' a 
J 10° 10. / “3s 10°] “~~ Sse C- 10° 
r | | \ -— —_ timiT OF 27 = ; 
TRAVE / 
4 LOCKWig, - ype ay SS cgsereres 
vy 
| 
B D 
ROTATION OF OPERATION OF A.C. SERIES LIMIT SWITCH cata cl r 
: “ ” . : “ ” ——$< we 
A_ Switch “normally closed”, counter-clockwise operation to “‘open’’. AD C * 
B Switch “normally open’, clockwise operation to “‘close’’. 4 4 
C Switch “normally closed”, clockwise operation to “‘open’’. f 
D_ Switch “normally open”, counter-clockwise operation to “‘close’’. arr @ — < 
AY GEORGE ELLISON . 
LIMITED 4 
‘ 
EE — 
SS S ———— 763/G122 ’ 
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Dayco Worsted Cots 





Pou UWC1S of Vedigree ~ Sead Lhe Feel 


Dayton Rubber Co.Ltd 





Dayton Works Dundee 
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Let’s get this name sorted out first. POLYSLIP is the registered name 
of an entirely new form of Bound Brook self-lubricating bearing—entirely 
new in that it incorporates Polytetrafluoroethylene or P.T.F.E. as a dry 
lubricant instead of oil or fluid. Polyslip bearings can be made in shapes 
and sizes similar to our Compo oil-retaining bearings, but are intended for 
those applications where petroleum lubricants are undesirable or 
unsuitable. P.T.F.E. introduces a mechanism 
of lubrication, entirely different from that 
employed with conventional dry lubricants and 
in Polyslip you have the complete, accurately 
sized bearing, ready to fit without machining 
or modification. Our Technical Department 
will be pleased to discuss the application of 
Polyslip to your own bearing problems and to 


advise on Polyslip bearing assemblies. 





products of Birfield Group experience and resources 


a Bound UYrook Beari 
aeeees o e ings Limited 
OF THE | te ee ee ? 
Trent " Tradin tate, shf é 2 
BIRFIELO eROUP e Valley ading Estate, Lichfield, Staffordshire 
Teiepnone: Lichfield 2027-8 Telegrams: BOUNDLESS, Lichfield 
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Imparting information to grandma is a 
notably unprofitable occupation— 
, eee and telling people who already know 
| about the uses of formaldehyde 
is equally time-wasting. 


But we would like you to know that we— 


\ 
i 
, 
| ’ 
| 
{ 


the first U.K. producers — offer 
quick delivery of high standard water 
white formaldehyde in any quantity, 
anywhere. Our service is constant 
and quality consistent. 

If you are interested, write for our 
new booklet which gives complete 
specifications of Ashworth 
formaldehyde and useful information 
about its handling and storage. 

And, if you need urgent 


deliveries or technical advice— 





Phone BURY 51 for ASHWORTH 


Formaidehyde 


Also paraformaldehyde and hexamine 


ARTHUR ASHWORTH LTD - FERNHILL CHEMICAL WORKS . BURY LANCS - A WALKER AND MARTIN LTD COMPANY 
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National 
Nylon 


Trade Fair 1958 








NYLON SHOWS THE Way 


SHOWING THE WAY with the new textured nylon fabrics—soft 


warm, absorbent, opaque . . . with a wider-than-ever range of design and 
colour keyed to fashion . . . with far-reaching nylon developments 
in shirts and carpets ... with a richly rewarding choice of 


nylon merchandise for men, women, children and the home... 
Showing the way at the greatest-ever presentation of the 
most versatile man-made fibre. 


DAILY FASHION PARADES - HOUSEHOLD TEXTILES - FASHION 
WEAR DRESS & LINGERIE FABRICS - FUR FABRICS - LINGERIE 
CORSETRY STOCKINGS - GLOVES SOCKS UNDERWEAR 
SPORTSWEAR - SWIMWEAR - CHILDREN'S WEAR -: CARPETS 








Royal Albert Hall, London 
March 10th-14th 


SPONSORED BY BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED 

in collaboration with Trade Fairs and Promotions Limited 

Write for complimentary tickets to the Administration Offices, 

Trade Fairs and Promotions Limited - Drury House - Russell Street - London - WC2 
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looking 
fora 
new fibre 


blend 


\' “Mutual” Blended Yarn can be 
. designed to give Warmth—Strength 
Durability, or any other 
desirable characteristic. 


Write for samples, prices 


and other details. 


(4 


MUTUAL MILLS LIMITED : HEYWOOD =: : TEL. HEYWOOD 69061 (5 LINES) 


Mu cf 1 
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YARN QUALITY IS VITAL 


THIS EQUIPMENT HAS RAISED THE QUALITY STANDARD IN 
LEADING MILLS THROUGHOUT BRITAIN AND THE WORLD 














THE FIELDEN-WALKER EVENNESS RECORDER 


Modern spinning techniques demand equally up-to-datc, really 
dependable, methods of checking yarn evenness in order for the 
spinner to maintain complete control and to be able to trace 
faults quickly and surely. Only the Fielden-Walker Evenness 
Recorder can give this information about yarn irregularities— 
and can give it accurately from sliver to yarn. 


Write for illustrated leaflet No. 207/T.M. 


Ficlden____ gp. 


FIELDEN ELECTRONICS LID - WYTHENSHAWE ° MANCHESTER - Phone: Wythenshawe 325! (5 lines) Grams: Humidity Manchester * surown’ F 
ALSO AUSTRALIA ‘ITALY & U.S.A. Branch Offices; LONDON * BIRMINGHAM - STOCKTON-ON-TEES - CARDIFF - EDINBURGH 




















THE FIELDEN DRIMETER 


Automatically maintaining correct moisture content, the 
Fielden Drimeter improves finish, cuts operating costs, and 
increases production as much as 40°, when installed on a 
drying machine. 

Write for illustrated leaflet No. 243/T.M. 
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Uniformity is 
half the battle 












If you are fighting to keep the 
flag of fashion flying high, make 
India Mills your ally and the 
battle is almost won. Uniformity 
in colours is half the battle, 
fashion consciousness, novelty 
and quality of yarn the other 
half. These things we command, 
supported by an army of 
experience equipped with every 
material advantage. May we 
serve you? 





Coloured and Fancy 


SPUN RAYON YARNS 


Royal English Fusiliers 174? 





INDIA MILLS (DARWEN) LIMITED, DARWEN, LANCS 
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Typical Ferranti 
Resin-bonded rollers. 
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Ferranti Synthetic Resin-bonded Rollers 
fitted to a two-part Yorkshire Carder. 


SYNTHETIC RESIN-BONDED CYLINDERS & ROLLERS 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Ferranti resin-bonded cylinders for the textile industry have 
high strength to weight ratio — smooth surfaces — ready 
machinability — resistance to mild acids and alkalis. These 
properties are suited to a wide range of applications in the 
textile field, including preparatory machinery, bleaching, 


dyeing and finishing processes. 


A wide range of resin-bonded tubes for packaging is also 
available. The great strength of these tubes has been used 
to advantage in the processing of continuous filament yarns 
where high crushing stresses are found. 

Sizes from jin. inside diameter to 6ft. 

inside diameter are available with any 
specified wall thicknesses. 

Send for list IDS.2 which describes the 
cylinders and rollers in full. 











FERRANTI CTD 


HOLLINWOOD - LANCS 








London Office: KERN HOUSE, 36 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 


FP1 
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The experience behind the 
**Distaff’ is now behind the 
new TASLAN textured yarns 


The greatest body of practical technical experience in 
the country in the production of fine yarns is at the 
disposal of customers of Fine Spinners & Doublers 
Limited. Every new advance, from whatever source, is 
thoroughly investigated, and if adopted is developed to 
give the most practical and dependable results. The 
latest Fine Spinners success of this kind is shown in 
TASLAN Textured yarns, manufactured by them under 
licence from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


t , 4 
|, 
ab 


TASLAN adds qualities, subtracts none 


The effect of the TASLAN process is to give continuous filament yarns a 
bulk and cover which transforms their appearance and handle. Compare 
microphoto “*C” of TASLAN Textured continuous yarn with its all-over 
distribution of microscopic loops, with the irregular texture of a staple 
fibre yarn **B”’ or the smooth continuous filament “A” with its lack of 
‘loftiness’. Fabrics created from TASLAN yarns are delightfully soft, 
shadow-proof and warm to handle. They possess all the qualities of the 
original yarn plus these additional advantages. 


FINE SPINNERS & DOUBLERS LTD 


ST. JAMES’S SQ, MANCHESTER 2. TEL: BLACKFRIARS 8686. GRAMS: DISTAFF, MANCHESTER 





Yorkshire: Insurance Chambers, 24 Forster Sq, Bradford 1 Tel: 32991/2 
Leicester: Britannic House, 142 Charles St. Tel: Granby 1044/5 
Nottingham: Friary Chambers, Friar Lane. Tel: 53595/6 
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Storage shed with roof lights 
of Corrugated * Perspex’. 
British Dyewood Co. Ltd., 
Shettleston. Photograph by 
arrangement with Newton, 
Robertson & Co. Litd., 
Glasgow. 


o—- > 





Wherever there’s a corrugated roof— 
this is the best roof lighting 


G:: ROOF LIGHTING, that makes the most of 


all available daylight, means a big saving on 
artificial light. In all storage sheds, workshops 
and other buildings with corrugated roofs the best 
roof lighting material is Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ 
acrylic sheet. Good lighting means increased effi- 
ciency and better health for workers. 


Corrugated ‘ Perspex’ is light, tough, easy to 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
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INDUSTRIES 


handle, and inexpensive to install. It will stand up 
to weather conditions in any part of the world 
and it is not harmed by the corrosive atmospheres 
in industrial areas. If diffused daylight is desired, 
Opal ‘ Perspex’ is available. Originally developed 
for intense light conditions overseas, Opal Cor- 
rugated ‘Perspex’ diffuses daylight evenly and 
efficiently. 


It’s as clear as daylight—it must be 


CORRUGATED “PBIRSPIBX 


‘Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by I.C.1. 


LIMITED LONDON «- S.W.1 






























This famous factory is using 
PETRIE & McNAUGHT 
Machinery 


. Always in the forefront of design, we are 
an #3 proud of the fact that so many of the famous 
% } names in the textile industry have chosen 
“P & M” machines for their initial processes. 
Whenever the washing and/or drying of 
\\ [1 - é ying 


textile fibres is under consideration we will 
place at your disposal the experience we have 
gained in the trade since Mr. John Petrie 
Junr. designed the first automatic wool 
washing machine in 1853. 





WAAR 





Mn 





oo TAAOt wane 
* 


PETRIE & MCNAUGHT LTD. 
Crawford Street, Rochdale. 





Above we show the B.M.K 
works at Kilmarnock where a 

“P & M” wool washing 

machine and “* Multifan™ 

wool drier are installed. 

We are indebted to Messrs. 
Blackwood Morton & Sons Ltd., 
of Kilmarnock for permission 

to reproduce the photograph 


and trademark. 
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Northrop MRT loom for woollen and 
worsted fabrics. Two-shuttle 
continuous weft mixing; positive 
cam-shedding, and positive worm 
take-up motion, 





- designed and built to operate at high speeds 


THE NORTHROP MRT MODEL LOOM - ene — : 
a low-built, topless, all-purpose loom, : 

convertible from single shuttle to 2- sg a el 

box check, or 4-box check, or 2-box 


continuous weft-mixing. 


get 


THE NORTHROP MRT MODEL LOOM 
built with positive cam shedding 
motion, or negative cam-controlled 
dobby, or positive dobby. 


THE NORTHROP MRT MODEL LOOM 
a loom to weave varying widths, 
designs and qualities of cloth of cotton, 
staple fibre, linen, wool, filament rayon 
and other man-made fibres. 





“WEAVE WELL ALONE!” 


THE BRITISH NORTHROP LOOM COMPANY LIMITED 


BLACKBURN - ENGLAND 
Telephone: Blackburn 4065/6/7/8 Telegrams: ‘‘ Northrop, Blackburn” BN34 
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New... Type B 


Now with narrow 
base for space saving 


Class 9050 Pneumatic Timers, 
the machine tool standard for 
more than 20 years—are now 
improved to save 35% of 
mounting space. As before, the 
A.C. timers have a range from 
0.2 seconds to 3 minutes and 
accommodate up to 2 n.o. and 
2 n.c. auxiliary switches. Avail- 
able for panel mounting or a 
variety of enclosures. 


New... Type B 


Flush Mounting Timer 


Ideally suited for mounting in en- 
closures or doors where external 
adjustment is desirable. This A.C. 
Pneumatic Timer has a heavy sheet 
steel flush plate and the same range, 
and high degree of repeat accuracy 
as all Square D Timers. Type B 
Timers are convertible from time 
delay after energisation to after de- 
energisation. Designate as Class 
9050. 





New... Type C 


D.C. operated 


Using the identical timing head as 
the Type B, these Type C Timers 
have a D.C. operated magnet for 
voltages up to 250 Volts D.C. Types 
B & C Timers are available with 
micrometer dial or knurled knob 
adjustment. Also, designate as Class 
9050. 





SQUARE J) LIMITED 





100 ALDERSGATE STREET - LONDON E.C.I - Tel: METropolitan 864¢ 


7] $D .5 
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new adaptability 


The G.E.C. ‘1o1 Range’ 
sects a new standard of adapta- 
bility. Using as a_ basis, 
channels of common _ cross 
section, industrial, commercial 
and decorative fittings are 


built without a multitude of 


small parts. Each is a soundly 
engineered fitting, of modern 
appearance and incorporates 
many aesthetic and mechan- 
ical refinements. Installation 
and maintenance are abso- 
lutely simple. 


Everything is new! 


The ‘1o1 Range’ is an entirely 


new range of contemporary styled industrial, commercial and 
decorative fluorescent fittings. The successful result, in 
fact, of team work between G.E.C. fittings designers 


and illuminating engineers. Competitively priced— 


introduction of basic channels for single or twin tubes, 


9 outstandingly modern in conception! NEW also is the 
® 


1} ft. to 8 ft. which, with specially designed attachments, 


form an interchangeable system of great versatility 


with particularly simple installation and maintenance. It is 


important that _you learn all about this exceptional range 


—the ‘101 Range’—of G.E.C. fluorescent fittings, 


so write for fully descriptive catalogue No. F 4068. 


new reflectors 
—_—_7" 

For the first time the 
industrial user can have 
vitreous enamelled closed 
end trough reflectors made 
from a single pressing, with 
well-rounded corners and 
without joints. They are 
therefore particularly easy 
to clean. New techniques 
enable them to be made 
lighter than previous types 
and therefore easier to 
handle and less susceptible 
to damage. 


new 8 ft. tubes 


Recessed double contact (R.D.C.) caps are 
fitted to OSRAM 8 ft. 125 w. tubes for use in the 
‘101 Range’. This new cap design protects the 
tube ends and allows replacement by one person 
from one ladder position. Recessed double con- 
tact caps also provide firm, reliable support and 
location for these tubes without relying on contact 
pins or independent clips. This results in easier 
tube replacement after cleaning or maintenance. 
Unsightly shadows are reduced, as the new cap 
gives a smaller “dead region” at tube ends. 
Osram Guaranteed Tubes, with their freedom 
from early failures, are recommended for all 
G.E.C. lighting fittings. 


i 


fluorescent fittings 


THE REALITY OF A COMPLETE LIGHTING SERVICE 











: Limitesb 


BEECH WORKS 
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E.GORDON WHITELEY 


MORLEY - 


=esome 
= from Beech Works 


From the range of textile finishing 
machinery manufactured at 

Beech Works we bring this talented trio 
into the limelight. The E.G.W. 
Carboniser (top illustration) 
incorporates the latest Open Width 
Acidizer with automatic acid strength 
control, and 3-stage 

Drying and Baking Unit. 

A completely synchronised plant, 
with comprehensive control panel for 
one-man operation. 


The now well known Mark III E.G.W. 
Velocitair Tentering Machine 

(centre) is a multi-layer machine 
employing nozzle drying, 

which occupies extremely 

small floor space, and is suitable 

for all types of fabrics, 

from lightweight materials to heavy 
overcoatings, 

and even Mohair rugs. 


The bottom illustration shows one of 
the more recent additions to the 
E.G.W. range— 

the famous E.G.W.-Vits 

Universal Stenter, now manufactured 
under licence at Beech Works. 

This phenomenal machine 
incorporates the 

Vits World Record Drying System 
for the quick drying, shrinking 

or setting of fabrics, 

or for polymerising and processing of 
resin finishes. 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS OF 
THESE MACHINES PLEASE 
WRITE TO OUR SALES DEPT. 


Telephone: 
Morley 501 and 923 
Telegrams and Cables: 
Tentering, Morley 


YORKSHIRE 
































blending 
plant 


was supplied to Messrs. Petmar Industries Ltd., of 
Batley for their £1 million expansion scheme, 
making It one of the largest and most modern 
fibre and carpet plants in Europe. 

This new plant greatly increases output by 
simplifying standardisation and the matching 

of colour and quality whilst effecting 


considerable savings in production costs. 


the complete system was 
designed, constructed and installed by 


SPENCER & HALSTEAD LIMITED 


BRIDGE WORKS OSSETT YORKSHIRE 


OSSET 8211/4 (4 lines) 
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BEAPILEC 
MACHINERY 















produces perfect 
cross - wound pack- | 
ages of large size at high speeds, 











produces the perfect increased 
taper knitting package. 
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ARUNCO RING DOUBLING FRAME 


for the Twisting of all types 
of yarn at highest speeds. 













Specialists in winding, doubling and 
gassing machinery, also spindles, 
rings, etc., for the spinning and 
doubling trade. 


ARUNDEL COULTHARD «(0 I 


TELEPHONE STOCKPORT: 387! iW Ol Os .@ 10) ak ALSO AT PRESTON pec 
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Covered by British and Foreign Patents 








DESIGNED TO PRODUCE RAYON 
CABLED YARN FROM SPINNERS 
BOBBINS IN ONE OPERATION 


As supplied to the 
Dunlop Cotton Mills Ltd. 
and other leading 


CABLE BOBBIN CONTENT 
9 LBS. 


SPINDLE SPEED 4,000 
R.P.M. 


RING DIA. 7 INCH WITH 
AUTOMATIC OIL-FEED 


Tyre Cord Manufacturers 








} ARUNDEL COULTHARD 


€& COMPANY LIMITED 


TEL.: STOCKPORT 3871 ALSO AT PRESTON 


STOCKPORT 





Specialists in: WINDING. DOUBLING AND GASSING MACHINERY, A/so SPINDLES, RINGS, Etc. FOR THE SPINNING AND DOUBLING TRADE. 
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A typical example of 
Granwood Flooring laid 
for Messrs. Chas, Clay 
& Sons, North Shields 





Photograph by kind permission 
of Chas. Clay & Sons. 
North Shields, 


Granwood Flooring 
Co. Ltd., is a member 
of the British Steel 
Constructions 

Group of 

Companies 


Please write for illustrated leaflet 
GRANWOOD FIC 
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andage ~_— production 


This bandage making machine 
designed and manufactured by the 
Textile Engineering Co. Ltd., of 
Glasgow is readily adjustable for 
producing waterproof, medicated, 
adhesive bandage of various widths 
and lengths at speeds up to 140 pieces 
a minute. 


16 Hoffmann bearings incorporated 
in this machine minimize friction 
loss and wear, reduce horse-power 
requirements, allow increased 
machine speeds whilst they are grease- 
sealed thus protecting the work 
passing over the rollers. 


These and other benefits would 
improve your machinery. Our 
engineers will be glad to help you 
with your problems. 





BEARINGS 


THE HOFFMANN MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 
CHELMSFORD, ESSEX 
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ORIGINATORS IN 1I89I 
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THE ORIGINAL 
PRECISION 
WINDING MACHINE 








a 


STILL 
LEADING 
IN 1958 


LOOM WINDER 











A NEW CONCEPTION OF 
WEFT PREPARATION FOR 
AUTOMATIC LOOM WEAVING 






UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


SAVILLE STREET, OXFORD ROAD, MANCHESTER 1. Tel. ARD. 4304 
GLASGOW LEICESTER LONDON BRADFORD 
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For deep-drawing, only strictest control, from 





steel-making right through to final cold-rolling 
and annealing, can reduce ‘‘ directionality '’ to 
aminimum. BRYMILL experts have the facilities 


. and the know-how. 





)4 BRITISH ROLLING MILLS LTD : BRYMILL STEEL WORKS : TIPTON : STAFES. 










DIRECTIONALITY 
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NEW ANO BETTER 


RUBBERISED BACKING 
for FURNISHING 
FABRICS 


TRIED, TESTED & ACCLAIMED 
IN U.S.A. WITCO SYNTHETIC 
BACKING COMPOUND GIVES 


ADVANTAGES 


INCLUDING 

* IMPROVED APPEARANCE AT LOWER 
cosT 

*® Distinctiveness of pattern; 
stability 

* Produces pile stand up 

* Produces a very satisfactory pile bind 

* Prevents curling during cutting 

*% Prevents fraying 

* Prevents fabric or seam slippage 

* Contributes to a satisfactory fabric handle 

* Permits decrease in the number of picks 
used, so saves fibre costs 


* increases weaving production and efficiency 


dimensional 
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All the technical resource and ‘‘know how”’ of years of 

rubberising experience are in the Witco method — and great, 

very great, are the advantages possessed by fabrics backed the Witco 

way. That is why U.S. Fabric Manufacturers and furniture makers 
have for years been Witco enthusiasts. 

Happily, the Witco method is now available to fabric manufacturers 

throughout Britain, and Witco-backed fabrics are already obtainable 


10 OUTSTANDING from firms using the Witco technique. 


BETTER TRADE — MORE MONEY 


The necessary rubberising plant is not 
expensive and the cost is quickly 
recovered by the quite revolutionary 
advantages, savings and increased 
orders effected. All technical help and 
advice regarding Witco Synthetic 
Backing Compound is offered FREE. 
So is the experimental use of the 
Witco Pilot Plant at Droitwich. 

To fabric manufacturers we say — 


BUSH HOUSE. ALDWYCH, LONDON, WC 2 


Pearl Assurance House, Princess St 


Manchester 2 


please communicate with us. Enquiries 
will be treated in confidence, and at 
the highest level. 

To furniture makers we say — insist on 
Witco backed fabrics. They're the 
winners, 


To both we say — Witco does a better, 
longer lasting and more acceptable job 
at lower cost. That way lies vastly 
better trade and more money. So 
Enquire NOW. 


TEM 6473 
CEN. 9066’8 


WITCO CHEMICAL COE LTD 


Akron, Bost 












Armstrong Accotex Cots and Aprons give 


improved drafting for greater yarn regularity 
and increased wear resistance to withstand 
synthetic fibres. They possess electrolytic 
properties which decrease roller laps and by 


their longer life reduce costs. 


For full details write to : 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LTD., 210-213 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

MANCHESTER 2. Telephone: DEAnsgate 7311/2 and 8078 And at 

24 Humboldt Street, Bradford and 5 Oswald Street, Glasgow, C.1. 

Regd. Office: Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Factories: OLDHAM and 
GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, 


© Registered Trademark Armstrong Cork Company Ltd.—Registered User, 


MILL MODERNIZATION 


ad oe 


CASE HISTORY No. 


Coarse count cotton yarns (8’s, 12’s) were being 
spun in this mill from inter bobbins on single 
apron frames. Excessive channelling of the 
top roller coverings particularly on the middle 
line was taking place causing erratic drafting 
and consequently thick and thin yarn. 

Armstrong CL/S cots were installed on both 
back and middle lines and 738 covered rollers 
on the front line. This combination proved to 
be highly resistant to wear and their high 
frictional properties gave positive fibre control 
and resulted in much improved regular yarn. 
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CASABLANCAS HIGH DRAFT co. LTD. 
BOLTON STREET, SALFORD 3. Telephone: DEAnsgate 2335 
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The ALL YARNS Miulti-Cylinder Warp Sizing 
Machine enhances the reputation for versatility 
which Holt machines have gained throughout 
almost a hundred years of constant improvements 
in design and pertormance. 

We invite you to write now for fully descriptive 
literature on this and other Holt machines, and 
we will gladly arrange demonstrations by appoint- 
ment. 







MULTI-CYLINDER 
WARP SIZING MACHINE 





This machine is suitable for all synthetic yarns, including 
acetate and viscose rayon, nylon and “ Terylene. 


It can also size on a quality basis rayon staple, linen, flax, 
jute and high twist single or double cotton yarns. 


@ Five, seven or nine cylinders can be used, depending on 
the amount of moisture to be evaporated from the yarn. 


@ The machine can be supplied with a beam-to-beam creel 
for filament yarns, with multi-beam inclined creel and hook 
reed leasing system for sizing filament yarn on the cotton 
system, or a double-tier beam creel for spun yarns. 


@ A creel can also be supplied to hold up to 2,000 spools for 
use with flax and jute yarns. 
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Andre Condenser Rubbers in a 
well-known Yorkshire mill. In use 
for more than 5 years, the rubbers 
are still working with unimpaired 
efficiency. Leading manufacturers 
throughout the world are obtaining 
similar service from Andre Rubbers. 


Working on an extremely wide variety of blends, Andre rubbers are giving years of 
trouble-free service, while putting up to 50% more material on to the condenser 
bobbins .. . and that means fewer creeling operations on the mule. Producing round, 


dense, uniform slubbing at 2g: reduced eccentric speed, Andre rubbers 
reduce condenser w u ' nsumption ... If you are not using Andre 
rubbers you are not getting the best from your machinery. Complete range of sizes 


for every Condenser. 


@® IMPROVED CONDENSING @ MORE UNIFORM & STRONGER YARN 
@® HIGHER PRODUCTION @ LESS MAINTENANCE 


Please write for a free brochure on Andre Textile Machinery Products. 


Three and a half acres of 
Specialised Rubber Technology 








Y 
Y 


SAC ECZR?GMASITsS9353n 


Other ANDRE products for textiles 
include— 

SQUEEZE ROLLERS. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
MOUNTINGS. 

HI-DRAFT APRONS. 
SCOTCH FEED CONVEYOR- 
BELTS and a wide range of 
moulded rubber items. 


tas/an.llé 
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Dhe Name that Gucrantus + - * Tl 


LASTING SATISFACTION 


IN EVERY BRANCH OF 


AND SUPPLY 


Superfine Pirns and Bobbins for Silk, Ring Tubes, Through Tubes, Mule Tubes, 
Cones and Spools. 
Cardroom and Winding Bobbins, Reels for Tapes, Electrical Wire, etc. 


Special Impregnated Tubes for Textile Steaming, Hot Dyeing and for the 
Electrical Trades. 


Paper Maker’s Centres 
Spools for all kinds of Cloth Rolling. 


SWAILES LTD ESTABLISHED 


GRAMS: Tubery, Oldham, 55267 Milnrow, 55165 Wigan, Manchester a | '@) (@) 34 KH E Y re ] L D i) A Ma 
’ 


Royal Exchange Tuesdays and Fridays, D1 and £2 Pillars 
"PHONES: 4624 MAIn (Oldham) (2 lines). 55267 Milnrow (2 lines) M IL NR Oo w ° Near ROCHDALE 
55165 Wigan. HINDLEY, Near WIGAN 
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Installation of Pressure Dyeing Plant for fast colours on cotton 
cheeses, cones and hanks. 


Beam Dyeing Plant av ailable as single or multi-beam units. 
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Whatever type of yarn has to be dyed there is a 
Longclose machine to do the job. 


Longclose Hank Dyeing Machines for carpet yarn, hand 
knitting yarns and hosiery yarns are available with capa- 
cities from 5-9,000 Ibs. per batch. The Longclose 
Pressure System dyes cheeses, cones, Viscose Rayon 
Cakes, warps and hanks with batch capacities 1-1,000 Ibs. 
Plant suitable for all types of spun and continuous fila- 
ment yarns supplied, including machines allowing use of 
temperatures exceeding 130° C. Standard beam dyeing 
units for one, three or four beams—with pre and after 
treatment plant. Specialised plant for Viscose Rayon 
Cake Dyeing. 


Let Longclose place their more than forty years’ 
experience of yarn dyeing in all its forms at your service 
—Write for full details of plant to suit your needs—and 
increase your dyeing efficiency. 








a 4 7 

Pat a ot 

Lar <: ae 
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The Longclose ‘‘Courtaulds-Design”” Rayon cake dyeing machine—300 Ibs. 
capacity unit. 

















For full information about ‘Elektron’ beams of all types 





*) ee J 
run true to your form 
‘ 

You want beams to be tough, light and true running... 

you need those made from ‘Elektron’ Magnesium Alloy 
the alloy that is 40% lighter than aluminium. 

‘Elektron’ warp beams offer — 
flanges at right angles to the barrel — once fixed they need 


no further setting or trueing up 


:” barrel wall thickness to ensure continuous true running 


under most rigorous conditions 
dimensional stability under all conditions 


robustness — beams withstand repeated £ 4 
transport over land and sea ‘ 5 


semi-circular groove machined in rear 


oe aE 


of flange hubs for rope brake 


ease of handling 





write or ‘phone — Magnesium Elektron Limited, 


Clifton Junction, Manchester. Telephone Swinton 2511-9 


London Office: 21 St. James’s Square SW1 


keep on the beam with ‘Elektron’ 
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Reliability Efficiency : Quality 
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7 Ze. ROLLER COVERINGS ARE THE 
© 

T df Go BEST BECAUSE : 

(1) THE MATERIAL FROM WHICH THEY ARE MADE IS 
SUBJECT TO CONSTANT RESEARCH AND TEST. 


(2) THEY ARE GROUND TO PRECISION LIMITS 
WITH PERFECT SURFACE FINISH. 





ROLLER COVERINGS offer these practical advantages 


® PERFECT CONCENTRICITY 

® GREATER FIBRE CONTROL 

® BETTER DRAFTING 

® LONG EFFICIENT LIFE 

® REDUCED END BREAKAGES 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL COMPONENTS LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 


are the sole manufacturers of TICO Synthetic Roller Coverings 
for the COTTON, WORSTED, JUTE & ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
TICO Anti-vibration Pads and certain loom accessories. 
Our Technical Advisory Department is at your service. 


AGENTS FOR THE COTTON INDUSTRY: 


SYNCOT (ROLLERS) LTD 


SHEPHERD CROSS STREET, BOLTON, Phone: Bolton 7980 
OFFICE & WORKS FOR THE WOOLLEN & WORSTED INDUSTRY: 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL COMPONENTS LTD 


AGENTS FOR JUTE & ALLIED INDUSTRIES: 
HUGH G. FYFE, 10 PANMURE STREET, DUNDEE 
Phone: DUNDEE 2892 
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NEW PERRY HANDBOOK 


This comprehensive Handbook 
is profusely illustrated in colour, 
and describes the wide range 
of Perry Single, Duplex, 
Triplex and Quadruplex Roller 
Chains, Bushand Balance Chains, 
Long Pitch Chains, the new 
series of Perry MR Chains, 
Attachment Plates and Chain 
Drives. 














R PERRY CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


eee the 
Pe aan 


—wittio| (One of the Perry Group of Companies) 
oY TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM II 
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FOXBORO 
PNEUMATIC LOADING .. . 


i -::7%r padders, 
: washers, 
angles, 
Ls GY Weexe 

rolls ex 




















’ ie 
THE STABILOAD. CYLINDER 


ee 


ADVANTAGES 


| Increased production 

2 Closer uniformity of finished work 
3 Remote control 

4 Easy, quick and precise adjustment 
§ Adjustments while running 


6 Instant loading — increasing or decr 
dead weight of roll 


7 Instant unloading 


8 Prolonged roll covering life 
: 


9 Easy installation: Easy maintenance SS WWMM, 


FOXBO! | 


LOMBARD RC 
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a cool million awaits you 


Over a million ‘“Ojilite” self-lubricating bearings in more than a 
thousand sizes are always in stock, ensuring immediate availability. 
“Oilite” bearings can also be made to your special design. They 
provide the solution to design problems, reduce maintenance and 


cut out elaborate lubrication systems. 


> 


SELF-LUBRICATING BEARINGS 





& POWDER METAL PARTS 


THE MANGANESE BRONZE & BRASS COMPANY LIMITED 


ELTON PARK WORKS HADLEIGH ROAD IPSWICH - TELEGRAMS OILITE IPSWICH - TELEPHONE IPSWICH 55415 


P 4649 
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6¢ ’ ( §% Thread Guides Conducting and non-Conducting. Recommended 
K A R ADE by Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., manufacturers of ‘‘Terylene” 


Polyester Fibre. 


Sole Agents: Northern Mill Supply Co. 
EAST DIDSBURY STATION : : MANCHESTER 20 


Phone : DIDsbury 4272 Grams : Ceramics, M/cr. 20 


maya BROS BOBBIN hg 
sar _GARSTON. LIVERPOOL. 


? 217 ROYAL EXCHANGE 4 G2. PILLAR ACCURACY and 
Nfakers of UNIFORMITY 


BOBBINS - TUBES - PIRNS ant 
fer 


oo) Ke) a \.010] MEST a) VV 
RAYON and OTHER FIBRES 


. 
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Testing lubricants for 
load-bearing capabilities at BP 
Sunbury Research Station 


A programme of 


constant research ensuring... 


the finest 
range of oils 
for the 
textile 
industry 


NERGOL 


LUBRICANTS 


PRODUCTS OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LTD 





ME 





Distributed by 


THE POWER PETROLEUM CO. LTD J Zechnical Department is at your 


Head Office: 76/86 STRAND. >: LONDON W.C.2 service to advise on your lubrication 


é 


Branches & Distributing Depots throughout the Country requirements and problems 
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oz ae Fans and Blowers 
> ~~ Straight off the shelf to meet your \ 


immediate needs are the machines shown 
here, which represent a few of the _ a 
thousands of units available from stock. 








- 


‘P’ fans for dust removal | Man coolers for hot spots 





2 stage blowers for high 
pressures 
Lg 


























Type APA fans for Extravents for office, etc, 
ventilation or extraction ventilation 





FOR FACTORY 
MAINTENANCE 











Famous throughout the textile trade, the t . 

name of Wareing Brothers is backed by 

over fifty years’ reputation as manu- Series | pvc, fume Keith fans for high volumes 
removal fans medium pressures 


facturers of high-quality paints. 





WALL PRIMERS 
WATER PAINTS 


FLAT OIL 
PAINTS 


GLOSS PAINTS 
AND ENAMELS 





Compressors for air or Axials for high volumes, 
gas up to 5 Ibs. psi moderate pressures 











‘T’ type dust collecting Steam heated unit 
units heaters 


























MILL MEAD ROAD - LONDON .« NI7 - TOTtenham 4522 


Keith Blackman Ltd | d 
’ le paves ' - 


London Area Sales Office: 23 Queen Square, London, WC! 
Branches at Birmingham Midland 0317/8 - Bristol Bristol 38622 
Glasgow Central 7973/0198 Leeds Leeds 27286 - Leicester Granby 1020 
Manchester Blackfriars 4228/9 - Newcastle-upon-Tyne Newcastle 22284 

WAREING BROS. & COMPANY LIMITED EXPORT: The Blackman Export Co. Ltd 
CARLTON STREET WORKS, BOLTON, LANGS. (wholly owned subsidiary of Keith Blackman Ltd) 
Tel. : BOLTON 1566 (3 lines) Mill Mead Road, London, NI7 
cw 4031 





T.A 10832/817 
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289 BLOW GUN 
14s. 6d. 













289d EXT. BLOW GUN 


19s. 6d. 
aE =H 


. >: } 
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INSTANTAIR COUPLINGS ‘ 
12s. 3d. 





Increasing use is obeing made 





in the textile industry of B.E.N Air Compressors 


ind Air Blow Guns for dusting down machinery 





2 

me £198 Os. Od. 

1284 , , 
Full details supplied on request, or our Representative will be pleased to visit you to give you expert advice. 

— 





CP. 268 
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Card Dust Extraction 
Mellor Bromley (Air Gnioning) Lad 
Heating, Vencile ig and Air Condioning En Frgineers 
an ofiia lapped ccs of 


a F Development Led, the 


manufacture and inseallation of 


” 


THE ‘SHIRIEY PRESSURE POINT SYSTEM. 


and invite CNQUITICS ON any scale 


Shirley's the registered trade-mark of the British (orton Industry Rescarch Association 
. L - 


be BROMLEY (AIR segpearp: ER, BARKBY ROAD, a 
Leicester 66651 Mem Ber ntley G roup Telegram : Condition’ Leie 
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For a complete 


Designed for use in the smallest as well as the 
largest of industrial plants, the Kelvin Hughes 
range of boiler house instruments requires the 
minimum of maintenance. Visual indication } 
helps to ensure the economic use of fuel and 

optimum, ‘ smogless ’ combustion conditions. 


Our technical advisory facilities are at your service. 






































picture of 


Boiler House 
conditions 








Flowmeters — for the accurate measurement 
and recording of steam, water, oil or other 
fluids. 

Circular Chart Recorders —for continuous 
and accurate recording of flow, pressure or 
temperature variables. 

Smoke Density Equipment—to meet the 
requirements of the Clean Air Act economic- 
ally and effectively. 

Edgewise Temperature Indicators—robust 
yet sensitive instruments for a wide variety 
of temperature ranges. 

Multiline Recorders—register up to six 
records of temperature, CO, content, smoke, 
etc. 

Draught Gauges —available in various ranges 
for pressure, suction or pressure and suction. 
Econometers —for clear visual indication of 
furnace combustion conditions. 

Multipoint Temperature Indicators — allow 
up to 20 readings to be indicated on one 
instrument. 

Lossmeters — provide readings of heat losses 
in the flue gases. 

10 Flue Gas Analysers—for the continuous 
analysis of flue gas contents. 


KELVIN HUGHES 


SPECIALISTS IN INDUSTRIAL MEASUREMENT 


nr 


we 


a 


“ 


~~ Oo 


So) 


KELVIN & HUGHES (INDUSTRIAL) LTD . 
60-72 Kelvin Avenue, Hillington, Glasgow, SW2 



































2 CAXTON STREET - 





LONDON swi 











— 
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COMING YOUR WAY... 
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THE NEWEST MAN-MADE FIBRE 


There’s a brand-new acrylic fibre, Courtelle*, now being 
produced in Britain in commercial quantities. Clothes 
made from Courtelleare warm, soft and light, yet complete- 
lywashable. This means new ease-of-care, new virtues, for 
clothes that used to be in the “‘daren’t wash them”” class. 

A host of other man-made virtues, too, are built into 
Courtelle—virtues that will delight the wearer, and the 
maker-up, fabric manufacturer and knitter as well. Knit- 
wear and fabrics in Courtelle will usher in a new era of 
hard-wearing, easy-upkeep /uxury. 

Soon, it will be coming your way. 

Soon, people will be looking for this newest man-made 


fibre. There’s a great future for everybody in Courtelle. 





with all these built-in virtues 


Warm Knitted or woven Courtelle not only feels warm; it keeps the 
wearer delightfully warm. 

Soft Particularly in the High Bulk form which is recommended for 
knitwear, Courtelle gives a genuinely cashmere-like feel. And Courtelle 
suits the most delicate skin. 


‘Light Warmth without weight is the distinguishing feature of 


Courtelle. 

Strong Courtelle is about twice as strong as wool; and is very resistant 
to abrasion. 

Stable Correctly made garments in Courtelle neither shrink not 
stretch. This property is specially valuable in knitwear, which can be 
washed time after time without shrinking or felting. 

Quick drying Clothes of Courtelle dry quickly. 

Little or no ironing Knitwear is ready to wear as soon as it is dry: 
woven fabrics only need light pressing with a coo/ iron. 

Creases drop out Clothes in Courtelle always look fresh and well- 
groomed, because creases simply fall out. 

Mothproof Moths won’t eat Courtelle, and it is not affected by mildew. 
Impervious to chemicals Courtelle is particularly resistant to 
chemicals, and to alcohol and grease. 


VURTELLE 


THE NEW ACRYLIC FIBRE BY COURTAULDS 


adds luxury to living 


A 


*“Courtelle”’ is the Registered Trade Mark for the acrylic fibre manufactured by Courtaulds Ltd., 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1 
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Now a combined high speed 


RAISING & FELTING 


machine to save you :- 
Time « Labour + Space 


i 








The illustrations show the sensational new unit of 
Riley high speed combined raising and felting 
machines running in tandem - an innovation 
designed to save you time, labour and space. 
Suitable for cotton blankets, winceyettes, 
flannelettes and all types of raised fabrics, this 
model will give that excellence of finish combined 
with high production which is the hallmark of 

all Riley machines. 


T. W. RILEY (ROCHDALE) LTD. 


ROCHDALE, LANCS. 
Tel: Rochdale 4621/2 Grams: Raiser Rochdale 
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Whether simply transferring raw materials from unloading bays to 
stores, or routeing components at a pre-controlled rate along an 
involved production line, the MonoRail system allows unrestricted 
movement. It saves valuable floor space and permits transit over 
otherwise-congested areas. Each installation, from the smallest gravity 
drive to the most complex automated system, is individually tailored 
to your requirements. 


Advantages worth noting 0 Uses ‘free space’ for conveyance and 
storage O Switches, interlocks and lifts permit movement in three 
dimensions 0 Choice of individually powered, fully automated or gravity 
drives O Can accommodate any number of items per transit O Transit 
rates from 2-150 ft./min. O Negligible operational and maintenance costs 
O Underslung system permits unobstructed transfer between parallel 

After a survey of your plant, we produce a tracks O System can be extended as required O Any size of installation 
tailor-made plan. This and the estimate are free. 0 Excellent after-sales service 


IF YOU WANT TO GET A MOVE ON 


Send for the man with the MONORAIL plan 


WREN WORKS - CHADDERTON *° LANCASHIRE: Tel: MAIn (Oldham) 6883 


TGA BMI 
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Constant Steam Pressure 








THERMAL STORAGE BOILER 
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Constant Firing Rate 


| ROTOR GREE Ce 






ITH the Edwin Danks Thermal Storage Boiler, 
wide fluctuations in steam demand can be met 
without change in firing rate and without variation in 
steam pressure. This saves fuel and improves factory 
output. 
The first boiler of the type was installed by Edwin 
Danks in March 1956. Since then, thermal storage 
boilers have been brought into operation or are in 
process of installation in the following industries :— 
Food, Brewing, Dyeing, Woolcombing, Asbestos, 
Switch-gear, Cables and Printing. 
If your steam problem is concerned with variable 
boiler load or fluctuating steam pressure, consult us 
at Oldbury or our nearest branch office. 


EDWIN DANKS & CO. (OLDBURY) LTD 


Oldbury near Birmingham. Tel. BROADWELL 2531 (9 lines) 
LONDON ~- CARDIFF - MANCHESTER - LEEDS - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 


Uri s> 
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Fully Automatic Pirn 
Winding Machine 


for cotton and spun rayon, speed 
variable from 8000 to 11000 revs. 


Advantages: 


Standard machine with 10 winding units 
It offers a great versatility to your weaving mill 


Low Frame, Simplicity of construction 
The work of the operative is reduced to a minimum 


Double end swivelling creel om 
Permits a quick change from the empty to the full ® 
supply package 


Automatic Stacking of the wound pirns 
into boxes which can be carried direct to the loom. 


Drive by V-belts 
Each winding unit runs at the same speed 


Simplicity of the winding mechanism 
The gears are running in a dust-proof oil-bath 


Ask for further details! Profit by our 
long experience, do not hesitate to 
consult us if you have any pirnwinding 
problems. 


Scharer Textile Machine Works 
Erlenbach/Zurich (Switzerland) 


Sole British Agents: G. W. Thornton & Sons Ltd., 10 Eden Place, Cheadle, Cheshire. Tel. : GATley 4271 
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SIMILI- 


KLEINEWEFERS SJ MERCERISING 
= CALENDER 


Invented by Kleinewefers in 1928/29 the 
Simili-Mercerising Calender is the special 
machine for the so-called simili-mercerising 


process. By this process a permanent lustre 





similar to caustic soda mercerisation is 














obtained by subjecting the wet fabric to 











pressure, at a high temperature. 

Both as an individual process and in 
conjunction with standard caustic soda mer- 
cerisation, the simili-mercerising process 


has for some years been a standard finish for 


K \ fe 7 We = ip 38 | | ay 
certain cottons, such as damasks and poplins. K x a =} | 
The KLEINEWEFERS Simili-Mercer- eEE\ = ais 
Water Mangle in a Bleaching Plant 
ising Calender is of extra heavy design and oe 


complete with our proved hydro-pneumatic ' \ 
pressure control system is a popular speciality 
of our machinery range. Z 

















} 


1862 





goH. KLEINEWEFERS souNeE MASCHINENFABRIK KREFELD 
, GERMANY Zz. 


Agents: Great Britain: Norman Evans & Rais Ltd., Unity Mills, Poleacre Lane, Woodley, Cheshire. “ena® 
N. Ireland and Eire: H. R. Holfeld, 17 Waterland Road, Stillorgan, Dublin. 


Agents: Messrs. BORGES, LAW & Co. Pty. Ltd., Royal Insurance Buildings, 414 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, C.1. 151 Bayswater Road, Rushcutters Bay, Sydney. 
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textile electrification 








THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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FIT THE COVENTRY COUT 


steel roller chains as a replacement for malleable chains on slow 











speed drives and light conveyors on all kinds of machinery and plant 
where operating conditions are bad and the chains are not enclosed. 


Write for Catalogue Ref. 116/101 for full details, dimensions and prices. 


mB. runs easier 


a. lasts longer 





yp. works better 








In continuous contact with wool saturated in cleaning fluid containing Work ng without lubrication and covesed 

ste fro evious washir oventr a 
waste from previous washings, The Coventry Mark 5 chain on this wash- in coke dust, the Coventry Mark 5 chain on 
bow! carrier is still giving trouble-free service after over three ycars’” this conveyer head drive continually 
us service 0 
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| (BOUCHER) MACHINERY for the CARPET INDUSTRY 











Lockheed Hydraulics enable constant pressure to be applied 


ER to beam rollers, from nothing to 1,000 Ibs. per square inch, 
BEAM each side controlled 


independently. Constant Peripheral 

ULIC Beaming Speed throughout entire range of beam, from 6” diam. 

yoDRA barrel to 36” diam. flange, at three different speeds. Totally 
nH enclosed oil immersed Constant Speed H-Gear Unit. Warp 


Length guaranteed. Machine automatically cuts out at any 
pre-set yardage for any number of beams, until re-set 


frame threaded with the spool in its spring holders ; 
bh four operations (patents pending). Needles are 
brought forward by simple foot operated switch, a 
operatives’ hands free to attend to interrupted ends an 
return to thread by the same operation _ Tube frames can 
be threaded as fast as removed from the chain, th s facilitating 
immediate return to their last position in the chain. 
needles have rounded crochet hook ends, preventing —_ 
damage and enabling smoother threading. All spool en 
strive difficulties overcome, enabling 100% threading ow = 
if strive is as much as 1” by our new full length comb. an 
fitting side supports the standard 4/4 machine can thread ! 
to 16/4 Tube frames, or a machine can be supplied 12/4 > 
width. Tube Frame automatically clamped eliminating sti 
a further hand operation. 

















TUBE FRAME 
THREADING MACHINE 





Easier to use than a type writer! Operator can 
be trained within an hour. Quick and simple 
method of colour selection only 14 inches from 
the design paper. Automatically stoos when card 
's cut, automatic numbering device, centralised 
lubrication system, high cutting speed and rapid 
conversion to other card sizes. Operator fatigue 
reduced to a minimum for the machine takes care 
of the Brainwork 








a Bouche AND CO. LTD. 


PIKE MILLS - NEW ROAD 
KIDDERMINSTER - WORCS. 











Telephone No.: KIDDERMINSTER 4711 (10 lines} 
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New 
Drafting System 


for FINE - MEDIUM and COARSE counts 









A certain 
method 





of 
improving 
yarn quality 


from... 


er" he The Balmes New 


Drafting System 
is entirely without 
aprons— 

clean, easy to 





handle and simple 
to maintain 


full particulars from:- ii A L a | E Ss ( E N G L A ad D ) L T D 


36 Spring Gardens, Manchester. Phone: BLA 2766 
suppliers: PLATT BROS. (SALES) LTD. OLDHAM - TWEEDALES & SMALLEY LTD. ROCHDALE 
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ccw ccevce | FLAT GARD GHAINS 


Chains are now supplied boxed 





left hand screws are also 
available, thus ensuring a 100% 


s 
in pairs, for cleanliness of ] bl FROM STOCK 
mir and peace Right and * Val a & 








ail 





job. 


ANCHOR CARD CHAINS ARE MANUFACTURED 





FROM HIGH QUALITY STEELS 


WHICH ENSURE LONG LIFE 
AND FREEDOM FROM 
BREAKDOWN. SIZES AND 


LENGTHS TO SUIT BRITISH, 


CONTINENTAL AND AMERICAN MACHINES, 


ANCHOR CHAIN COMPANY LIMITED 


(Subsidiary of RENOLD CHAINS LIMITED) 


OLDHAM - ENGLAND 


TEL: MAIN 1447 & 5928. GRAMS: “CHAINS OLDHAM 
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RHORD — 


SHIRLEY STATIC ELIMINATOR -_ 












- SOLVED! 


This problem 


The above illustration shows the 
effects of static charges on synthetic 
fibres. Threads are trapped and 


With the “Shirley” Static Eliminator 
in operation the yarn runs true and 
parallel under all conditions. Suitable 
for warping, sizing, carding, stentering 
etc. Send for folder N/a. 





broken, causing frequent stoppage 
and wastage. 





THE RECORD ELECTRICAL COMPANY LTD 
“CIRSCALE WORKS” - BROADHEATH - ALTRINCHAM - CHESHIRE , 


€ 9058 


Offices at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, London. 
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Mather & Platt Ltd. are engaged on projects of 


& 


— 


la ; a his. 
special importance to the textile finishing industry. The Mather & Platt 


. . . LIMITED 
latest development is an entirely new pitching 


device for printing machines, the designs for which PARK WORKS, MANCHESTER 10 
Telephone: COLlyhurst 2321 


are now in an advanced stage of preparation. Telegrams: Mather, Manchester 


MANUFACTURERS OF BLEACHING, DYEING, PRINTING AND FINISHING MACHINERY 
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You Select - 
We Supply 


Sturtevant Stock Standard Fans are the finest range of fan equipment available 
today. These fans cover a very wide field of industrial applications. 


Mi Their design maintains the best efficiency relating to output and horsepower 
absorbed. 


Mi They are manufactured in a works equipped with the most modern machinery 
to the highest standard of workmanship. 


Ml They are backed by a full technical advisory service. 


If you are concerned with fan equipment and applications please write for a copy 
of this 120 page publication No. X2207. 


ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


Southern House Cannon Street London E.C.4 





AUSTRALIA: STURTEVANT ENGINEERING CO. (AUSTRALASIA) LTD. 400 SUSSEX STREET SYDNEY N.S.W. 
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Whoa! For the whole wide range 


of textile wet-processing you need 





the extra efficiency of 


SHELL TEXTILE DETERGENTS 


anionic and non-ionic 
ue SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED. 
> Zz Divisional Offices: 


LONDON: Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: TEMple Bar 4455 
MANCHESTER: 144-146, Deansgate. Tel: Deansgate 6451 

BIRMINGHAM: 14-20, Corporation Street, 2. Tel: Midland 6954-8 
GLASGOW: 124, St. Vincent Street, C.2. Tel: Glasgow Central 9561 
BELFAST: 35-37, Boyne Square. Tel: Belfast 26094 
DUBLIN: 53, Middle Abbey Street. Tel: Dublin 45775 
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e it 9 
Erskine Heap installation at 
re aT ee eer Ne Ae THE CULTER M/LLS PAPER CO. LTD 
1e Switchgear and Motor Control Gear which is illustrate 
below is part of the sana veces of the new turbine house Pp iz T i R r U L T E $e 


und modernisation of the electrical equipment at the mill. 


The large centre illustration shows the new Power 
House with the A.C. and D.C. 
Switchgear for controlling the 
2400 KW Alternator and the 850 KW 
D.C. generator of the new turbine set. 


In the lower illustrations are other 
switchboards and motor control gear 
typical of those throughout the mill. 


Consulting Engineer, A. B. Mallinson, 
M.1.Mech.E., M.1.E.E. 








ERSKINE, HEAP." i 


0 ee ae London Office 
% BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER (7) GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQ., W.C.2 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


WELCOME TO OUR STAND NO. O44, ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS EXHIBITION, EARLS COURT, LONDON, MARCH 25—29 
719 
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IN SPUN RAYON, ACETATE & MIXTURES 
OF ALL TYPES 








AUDLEY SPINNING & MANUFACTURING Co. Ltd. 


Higher Audley Street Mills - Blackburn 
Telephone - Blackburn 44434/5 
Telegrams’ - ‘““AUDSPIN’’ Blackburn 
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AUTOMATIC 
LIGHT STANDARD 








The Hattersley Automatic Light Standard Automatic Pick Finder is a standard fitting 
Loom has been designed to weave woollen and leaves the shed open at the broken pick. 
and worsted dress goods fabrics at high Positive Take-up and Let-off by worm and 


speed. The Loom is available in three forms 


; : — worm wheel. 

Two Colour Continuous Weft Mixing. 

Two Colour Selective for any even number Available in ten reedspaces from 45” to 80”. 

of picks of either colour. Low build gives the loom an attractive ap- 

Multi-colour, allowing any combination pearance, allows more light to fall on the warp 

of four colours in even picks. and ensures clean cloth. Vibration is reduced 
Shedding is by 20 shaft Cam Dobby, Jacquard due to low centre of gravity enabling high 
or 4 shaft inside treading can also be fitted. speed to be attained. 





GEORGE HATTERSLEY & SONS LIMITED 
KEIGHLEY ENGLAND. 


Established 1789. Tel.: Keighley 2275 
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THE IDEAL BELT 
SUPLEX (22: 


TOOL INDUSTRY 


DIXYLON SUPLEX—the latest addition to the light weight, resistance to heat, stretch and 
Dixylon range of plastic beltings. adverse conditions—is just as suitable for high 

speeds up to 10,000 f.p.m., very small pulleys, 
DIXYLON SUPLEX—the Dixylon belt with the short centres etc. 


special oil resistant properties. 






—: : DIXYLON SUPLEX— is made endless with simple 
Sees ie eee a tools in 15 minutes either at the factory or by 
possesses anti-static properties. you on se. 















DIXYLON SUPLEX—retains all the character- DIXYLON SUPLEX — is made in weights and 
istics of standard Dixylon—great strength. thicknesses to suit your drive. 









THE MOST MODERN DEVELOPMENT IN POWER TRANSMISSION 





Designed spec ific ally for the machine tool industry, 
Dixylon Suplex is an outstanding plastic belt that really 


Dinylon SUPLEK BELTING IS OF COURSE A PRODUCT OF RP. P 4 Py DICK, L ale fi 


Branches: Glasgow, London, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Dundee, Belfast, Dublin, 
Amsterdam and Vienna. Agencies throughout the world. American factory at Passaic, 
New Jersey. THE NAME THAT MEANS DEVELOPMENT IN POWER TRANSMISSION 


“Head Office: Greenhead Works, Glasgow, S.E. 










Telephone: Bridgeton 2344. Grams: Guttapercha, Glasgow. 
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Vans are supplied from 
10 feet to 22 feet in 
length. 





























Sefton Caravans 
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A TRAVELLING SHOWROOM! 




















It is the ultimate answer to the problem of presenting a full range 
of your products to a client, under ideal conditions. Here, ON HIS 
OWN DOORSTEP, he can examine your samples in comfort, taste- 
fully displayed ON YOUR OWN PREMISES. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the packing and re-packing of goods, 
combined with lack of space in which to display them to the best 
advantage, are a handicap even to the ‘super-salesman’ - on the other 
hand, this well-equipped travelling showroom places him in favourable 
conditions, promotes confidence, and adds greatly to efficiency. 

Let us show you such a vehicle—we will gladly cater for your 
particular needs. 


SUN IRON WORKS. SEFTON STREET 
HEYWOOD . LANCS Telephone: HEYWOOD 68867 











tre 
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rable 
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Rawtenstal! 


zy) | J Ni uddersf field . 
> eS te SPECIFY tc, ONY 


Castle FIBRE 


IDEAL FOR FLANGES 
“ ©, SHUTTLE CLADDING AND 
Ge ge ee ‘ _.* OTHER TEXTILE USES 


>» } 
whe ts 







MANUFACTURED BY 


_ Salford re \ileanised Rbrelid am .. 


tretford GUILDFORD & EYNSFORD MANCHESTER OFFICE: 


LONDON OFFICE: 
8,KING WILLIAM STREET ROYAL BUILDINGS 


E.C.4. { 


, Fame Yd 6:2 
{ 


2, MOSLEY STREET 


Apa COR segs 
PHONE: MANSION HOUSE 0452 ae ER ,B Pe ee ey 
re 4 
stock part Apearmn fO \ v 
\ & Thy ; a a Dioe dake 
ie bi rm Pain. See eae a 


MANUFACTURERS OF ‘CASTLE’ VULCANISED FIBRE, SHEETS, RODS, TUBES, LEATHEROID, CONTAINERS AND COMPONENT PARTS 


Map reproduced by kind permission of the Esso Petroleum Company Limited from Esso Road Map No. 5 
produced by Edward Stanford Limited with permission of the Ordnance Survey. 
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DALCLISH 
SUVACH 


TENSIONLESS 
ROPE WASHING 


MACHINE ¢ NO FABRIC STRAIN 


© NO WEFT DISTORTION 
® NO LOSS OF WIDTH 
@ NO SELVEDGE DAMAGE 








TION 
easy 10 openaT® Low WATER coNSUMP 


For truly tensionless washing with an output of 400 yards per minute on two strands of fabric. 
As a result of the gentle handling it receives even the lightest cloth is entirely free from weft 
distortion and loss of width. 

Write now for details of the greatest development in bleach craft technique in recent years. 

Patents issued or pending in the principal countries of the 


world. Manufactured under licence from Van Vlissingen, 
Bleachers and Printers, Holland. 


by JOHN DALGLISH & SONS LTD 
THORNLIEBANK, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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in America these 
advanced interlock machines 


ARE LUBRICATED BY TECALEMIT 


The fully-automatic Tecalemit ‘Bijur’ lubrication 
system was fitted as initial equipment, by Geo. 
Blackburn & Sons Ltd., of Nottingham, to import- 
ant new interlock machines for Allen Knitting 
Mills Inc. This American firm expresses extreme 
satisfaction with the ‘Bijur’ fully-automatic lubri- 
cation system. 

The ‘Bijur’ system of metered oil feed ensures 
that the correct amount of oil reaches the knitting 
elements at regular intervals, and automatically 
oils the needles and needle tricks. 

So production time is increased by eliminating 
overheating and subsequent breakdowns. What’s 
more, with ‘Bijur’ closed-circuit lubrication, no oil 
ever reaches the fabric . . . no ‘fly’ ever reaches 
the lubrication points. Every textile machine fitted 














with Tecalemit ‘Bijur’ lubrication has these ad- 
vantages—making the initial cost well worthwhile. 


An experienced Tecalemit technical representative 


is always available on request. ’ 


TECALEMIT 


The Authority on Lubrication | 


TECALEMIT LIMITED PLYMOUTH DEVON 
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‘Shall we convert to Fuel Oils?’ 
we debated..... 


. over and over again at our meetings without reaching any result. Then we 
got hold of a FINA Fuel Oil Calculator—in the form of a slide-rule—giving quick 
and accurate comparisons between costs for all types and grades of fuel, and 
we got the answer—Yes! 

We saw what the saving by oil would be—apart from less labour and space— 
and knew the efficiency we'd get as well as being half way to automation! A 
happy day for our production when we called for the FINA Fuel Oil Technical 
Advisory Service and of course 


FINA WZ7U//4) 


Write or telephone to:— BB ewe: aun 
og a8 

















PETROFINA (Gt. Britain) LTD., 
INDUSTRIAL FUELS DEPT., 
25 Victoria Street (South Block), London, S.W.|. Tel: ABBey 7822 


Or any of our Regional Offices throughout the country 
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. ef the “HARTFORD” 
, high production 





’ comber. 





A six-head machine capable of productions of 


up to 44 Ib./hr. with speeds of only 116 nips/min. 


and efficiencies of over 90°/. with waste 


extraction from 67/o low—to 25°/o high. 







area 1s achieved. Quality 
is maintained at lower 


waste extraction. 





PLATT BROS (SALES) LTD OLDHAM 


MARKETING THE TEXTILE MACHINERY MADE IN THE WORKS OF PLATT BROTHERS & CO. LTD. EN GtLAN D 
HOWARD & BULLOUGH LTD. DOBSON & BARLOW LTD. 
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Export-Import Central Trading Office of Textile Industry. 
LODZ, 13 NARUTOWICZA STREET, POLAND 


CETEBE recommends its wide range of quality cotton and vigogne 
carded fabrics in fast and attractive colours. ce2 
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for accurate measurement choose 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA 





precision-made Thermometers 


Resistance Thermometer 
Recorder 


| Dipping Thermometer 
| for hot water, etc. 


oo 
















pratt 


* 
SaMux A 
‘ 


4” Mercury-in-steel 
Dial Thermometer, 
Rigid Stem Type Bi-metallic Recording 
Thermometer 





























Room Thermometer 
with plastic case 


Mercury-in-steel Disc 
Chart Recorder 






Distance-type Mercury-in- 


ass-cased Tank and . 
Brass-c steel] Dial Thermometer 


Pipe Thermometer 








For complete technical literature about 
Thermometers write to:— 











NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA LTD., 122 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: REGent 3406 Telegrams: NEGRETTI PICCY LONDON 





Branches at: Birmingham, Cardiff, Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, 
Nottingham. Agents or subsidiaries in most countries. Multi-point Indicator 


Pyrometer 
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Summary execution is the only way to deal with such vicious thieves 
and despoilers as rats and mice, and we’re the guys to do the job. 
Instead of a noose we employ modern, scientific methods of destruction 
and we also kill those equally horrible plunderers of property, fleas, 
bugs, cockroaches, ants and crickets. If your property is being raided, 


let us send a posse to your aid. 


LOSSES. 


DELAY MEANS INCREASED 


B. L. & N. PHILLIPS LTD. 


Vermin Destroyers 
124 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON S.E.1. 


BIRMINGHAM : 208 


County Chambers, 
664 Corporation Street. 


Tel. : Central 1176 


BRISTOL : Swan House. 112 Hotwell Road 8. 
Tel. : Bristol 20512, Ext. 5 


EXETER: 21 Church Lane, Sidwell Street. 
Tel. : Exeter 54181 


EDINBURGH : Pesticidal Services (Scotland) 
Ltd. 34 Bernard Street, Leith 6. 
Tel : Leith 38393 


GLASGOW : Pesticidal Services (Scotland) 
Ltd., 93 Waterloo Street. Tel. : City 0735 


SOUTHAMPTON : 14 Howard Road, Shirley. 
Tel. : Southampton 25307 


Tel: WATerloo 5546. 


LEEDS: 21 Upper Mill Hil. 
Tel. : Leeds 2-5266 


LIVERPOOL : 8a Rumford Place, 3. 
Tel. : Central 2068 


BELFAST : Pesticidal Services (Ireland) Ltd 
153 Upper North Street. Tel.: Belfast 26998. 
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solving 
production 
problems 










© 





STAINLESS 
STEEL 


IN ALL FORMS 
AND FINISHES 


SHEET 

STRIP 

BAR 

WIRE 
SECTIONS 
TUBE 
CASTINGS 
COMPONENTS 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 


PADLEY & VENABLES LTD 


SUPREX WORKS ‘ LIVERY STREET ‘ BIRMINGHAM 3 
Phone CENTRAL 4731-4 
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We tell you all 


Take a Series 5 motor: we can tell you that it con- 
forms electrically to B.S.2613 for Class E insulation 
and for frame sizes and dimensions to a new draft 
B.S. SW (ELE) 6246; that it costs less; that it is 
lighter and takes up less space because the frame size 
is smaller than any previous standard motor of the 
same horsepower; that the double fan cooling, is 
extremely efficient and the cooling air— exhausted 
centrally through large openings — leaves with a low 
velocity that is quickly dissipated. We can tell you 
what bearings we use and what kind of slot insulation. 


We can give you all the information in our power 





we can, but... 


about any other A.C. motor from 1 to 300 h.p. made 
at our Guiseley Works... but still we should not have 
told you the most important thing — that the motor 


carries the name... 


(rompton Parkinson 


LIMITED 
Member of the Nuclear Power Consortium: 


ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS 
ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS 


INSTRUMENTS 
SWITCHGEAR 
B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS - CABLES - CEILING FANS 
LAMPS + LIGHTING EQUIPMENT - BATTERIES 
STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT - TRACTION EQUIPMENT 





CROMPTON PARKINSON LIMITED, CROMPTON HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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seeds for the United Kingdom & Eire 
LEP TRANSPORT LTD 


\ 
\\ Sunlight Wharf, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4 
" * 


Telephone: CENtral 5050 (30 lines)> Telegrams: Depolep, London, Telex 
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Just the Ticket / 


FOR THE 


ACCURACY 
THAT GAINS YOUR 
CUSTOMERS’ 
CONFIDENCE 


The TRUMETER STANDARD MODE 
YARDAGE PRINTER 































holder 
Drivin 
WRITE slip w’ 
i MEASURING APPARATUS driven 
| | siomghitaas TRUMETER CO. LTD., MILLTOWN ST., RADCLIFFE, Nr. MANCHESTER, LANCS. nie 
'F THE 
aa CW 1954 KM.7 
packaj 
Desig! 
accore 
matic: 
its wi 
” dent | 
guide 
eliminates the disadvantages of the clearing systems normally The ¢ 
in use, as it operates even with very narrow setting, without tube. 
damaging the yarn. Good knots pass through the Catcher ; a pre 
bad knots and fine slubs will be cut out. Further, there is a as it 
new type of Slub Catcher which catches even smaller impurities being 
and all knots whether good or bad. Impurities remaining in Gens 
the slot cause no jamming and do not roughen the threads. : 
: ‘ Inno’ 
By means of a special removable key, the width of the slot can <7 


be set quickly and accurately over a micrometer screw in 
conjunction with a scale calibrated in 1/20 mm. divisions. The —_ 
approved arrangement of the clearing knives enables highest 
efficiency to be attained with the ‘‘ Uster ’’ Slub Catcher. 
Please request our detailed prospectus. 








Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and Eire: 





} Sole | 

G. W. Thornton & Sons Ltd., 10 Eden Place, Cheadle, Cheshire for th 

GAT.Ley 4271 LI 

| 616 

Zellweger Ltd. Uster Factories for Apparatus and Machines Uster (Zurich) Switzerland Pho 
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VARIO GONERS tyres KM.5/7 ¢ KM.7 


THE VARIO CONER Type KM.5/7 has a 

yarn speed of approximately 440 yards a minute 

when winding from cop and approximately 200 
yards from hank. 




















Supplies cross-wound packages of 9 15’ initial taper, 

building up to approximately 16°. Each unit equipped 

with automatic stop when ends break on cone comple- 

tion, and at entanglement of the yarn in the hank. Auto- 

matic securing of paper cone; swivelling expanding cone 

holder; increasing taper. Automatic lifting of cone for end piecing. 
Driving drum stops when cone comes to rest, thus cone cannot 
slip when restarted. Two-disc tension with or without positively 
driven dry waxing device. Staggered winding prevents patterning 
and bunching of cones. 


THE VARIO CONER Type 
KM.7 is the ideal cross-wound 
package. 

Designed and developed in 
accordance with strict mathe- 
matical principles, it completes 
its winding form by means of 
automatic mutually indepen- 
dent movements of the thread 
guide and the cone holder. 





The cone is built upon a paper 
tube of 9° 15’ taper and assumes 
a progressive increase in taper 
as it builds up, the final taper 
being about 16°. The Vario 
Coner Type KM incorporates 
innovations designed expressly 
to increase production and 
improve quality. 


SCHWEITER LTD) 


HORGEN- (Zurich) Switzerland 





Sole Representatives 
for the United Kingdom and Eire 


LIVESEY & ASPINALL 





LIMITED 
16 CUMBERLAND STREET . MANCHESTER, 3 
Phone: BLAckfriars 6970 Grams: ‘Wynderise’ Manchester 
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THE FINEST LOOM PRODUCES 
THE FINEST CARPET WITH THE 
GREATEST ECONOMY. 


Crabtree Gripper Looms have that smoothness 
and efficiency which only years of experience, 
experiment and skill can build into a machine. 
If you are extending or modernising your 


plant, consult Crabtree. Our technicians are 
at your service. 





WORLD FAMOUS GRIPPER LOOMS 


DAVID CRABTREE & SON LTD, BRADFORD. Telephone: 64252/3 Telegrams: Dacrab Bradford 


Only CHARLESWORTH: we) « can give you the most advanced efficiency in DECATISING with the 
a 5 
PROSPECT 


LARGE ROLLER BLOWING MACHINE 





yd yuellllddtblltiltbiiittt 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF THE LARGE ROLLER 
An outstanding feature of the roller is that no mechanical means 


are any | to extract the water, as it is designed for the 
ater to flow by gravity. The roller is of sturdy construc- 


@ EXCEPTIONALLY EFFICIENT i, “ tion throughout, fitted with ball thrust bearings for 


taking thrust in both directions. 


BLOWING ROLLER i 
@ BALL BEARINGS THROUGHOUT te 


Wy wp) 
@ STARTING AND STOPPING BY QT Zit 
FRICTION CLUTCH 


@ ELECTRICAL STOP MOTION 
@ HIGH EFFICIENCY ROTARY 


VACUUM PUMP an SORT WHEN wi. WHITELEY & SONS, LTD 


@ OPTIONAL EXTRA EQUIPMENT : 
Unsurpassed in Quality and 2 
Hydraulicall trolled wrappe It with “ PROSPECT & UNION IRONWORKS 
ey wey A i tension. - : SSS HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 
PROCESS TIMING of over a Century TELEPHONES: HUDDERSFIELD 4410-1 
This facilitates the identical processing of _ - = : TELEGRAMS & CABLES: DRYING, HUDDERSFIELD 
similar quality materials. a — . 
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“Little Uster” 


Warp Tying Machines 


increase the possibility of meeting competition 


Up to 120,000 knots in 8 hours 


The “Little Uster” ties... At the loom or as stationary unit 
away from the loom 


Warps with or without a lease 


The warp is tied in one single operation, and the preparatory work requires 
a minimum of time. “Little Uster’» Warp Tying Machines are unsurpassed 








in their precision and efficiency. 






































VAAN T-Ye) er Ltd. Uster Factories for Apparatus and Machines U ster (Zurich) Switzerland 


Sole Agents for the United Kingdom and Eire: G.W. Thornton & Sons Ltd. 
10 Eden Place, Cheadle, Cheshire 
GAT LEY 4271 
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isk LIQUID NEOPRENE 
“NEP PROTECTIVE COATINGS ® 
* 
N-700 
anti-corrosive eendaneinetl A permanently _ flexible 
- porches Rng coating for simple applica- 
Telephone: WED 0284 (5 lines) tio a to metal \ d 
~ e wood structures for 
= tb 
anti-abrasive corrosive fume and splash 
_ ’ am‘ protection. 
PRODORISS “ 
full-adhesion 7 
N-200 
* 
London Office: A resilient heavy duty 
ARTILLERY HOUSE ini — 
weatherproot ataseae eared. 603 lining for application to 
metal, and wood for 
* Telephone: ABBEY 7601 (5 lines) : 
permanent protection of 
CAN WE SEND you fans, ducting, pipes, tanks, 
Nlexible FULLER) = DETAILS ON chemical and marine plant. 
NEPRO? 
SOLE LICENSEES IN U.K. FOR GATES ENGINEERING CO., U.S.A. ‘ GACO’ PROCESSES 
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Further information from 


- }RASER 


ARBROATH 











DOUGLAS FRASER & SONS LTD ARBROATH SCOTLAND 


PHONE: ARBROATH 2033 (3 LINES) "GRAMS: FRASER, ARBROATH 
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DRAWING OFFICE ? 





THE ANSWER 
IN ONE— 
‘NEW-RANGE’ 


Decisions are often taken which affect the position or function 
of fluorescent fittings. With ‘New-Range’ this presents no 
problems. Standard ‘New-Range’ chassis accept such a wide 
variety of diffusers, reflectors, louvres and recess fittings that 
most general needs are immediately met. Finishes of outstand- 
ing quality—'Permawhite’ with ‘Perspex’ or Vitreous Enamel— 
are available. Several prices have recently been reduced — an 
indication of the ever-increasing acceptance of ‘New-Range’ as 
the best in lighting. 


(rompton ‘NEW-RANGE’ 


FLUORESCENT FITTINGS 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMEN 


Crompton Parkinson Ltd., Crompton House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
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Come gentlemen 


there’s business to be done 


Some people with long memories are saying that business is not 
what it was. Well of course it isn’t. For that matter nothing is 
ever quite what it was. Conditions change. Times change. 
We change. The only thing that doesn’t change is that little 
bit of grit and gusto in our nature that tells us to snap out of 
the doldrums and show our competitors and customers just 


what we can do. It’s surprising. when you really go all out to 





meet the demand for something, what a demand you meet. 
Bleachers’ Association are ever ready to help you when it 
comes to the finishing. They have a great deal of experience, 
almost unlimited resources, 
vanguard of those new developments 
application can help to sell your fabrics in to-day’s highly 
competitive markets. 


and a research team in the 


technical whose 





BLEACHING * DYEING * MERCERISING - FINISHING * PRINTING 


See us on STAND U10 V1 at the British Cloth Fair, Earl’s Court, 


Enquiries to Commercial Department. 


BLACKFRIARS HOUSE 
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COTTON INDUSTRY AND THE FREE TRADE 
AREA 

TRADING conditions in the cotton industry have tended to 
deteriorate and order books have shortened during the 
past few weeks—in some cases very substantially—states 
Sir Alfred Roberts, general secretary of the Cardroom 
Operatives Amalgamation, in his latest quarterly report to 
members. Buyers, he points out, generally appear to be 
doing little more than ordering for immediate requirements 
and allowing stocks to run down. To some extent this is 
due to the uncertainty caused by recent fiuctuations in 
raw cotton prices but there can be little doubt that the 
present high interest rates, coupled with the other economic 
measures announced by the Government in September 
have provided the major reason for the slackening-off 
in demand. Merchants and wholesalers, however, cannot 
permit stocks—particularly in continuity lines—to fall 
below a safe level, he says, even when the carrying of such 
stocks is more expensive in terms of interest charges and 
it would seem that some of them have reached the stage 
when they must begin to replenish their stocks. Much 
will depend in the next few months on the way consumers 
react to the economic conditions at home and how far the 
economic recession in the U.S. is allowed to develop and 
is likely to affect this and other countries. At the moment, 
there seems to be no reason to be unduly pessimistic so far 
as home trade is concerned, in spite of the many extended 
stoppages over the Christmas holiday period. 

On the other hand, says Sir Alfred, export trade con- 
tinues to give cause for concern. For the 10 months ended 
October 31, 1957, exports of woven cotton fabrics were 
380,468,000 sq. yds. (£50,170,863) compared with 
583,223,000 sq. yds. (£72,139,264) for the same period in 
1953. In contrast, and for the same periods, total imports 
of cloth in 1957 were 353,045,000 sq. yds. (in 1953, 
77,950,000 sq. yds.) and yarn in 1957, 11,712,742 Ibs. 
(2,861,006 in 1953). The bulk of these imports have con- 
tinued to come from India and Hong Kong. According 
to figures supplied from Government sources in Hong 
Kong, there are now 440,000 operatives employed in the 
textile industry out of a total labour force of 1,320,000. 
Pakistan is also rapidly building up a large textile industry. 
In Karachi alone—capital of West Pakistan—45 new 
textile mills have been built since 1949, employing over 
100,000 operatives at low wages. It is impossible for us to 
compete with such low wage countries, yet the Government 
will take no action to restrict the free flow of textiles to this 
country and appears content to leave us as the only textile 
producing country in the world which permits free and 
unlimited access to its home market. 

Total production of yarns for the period under review 
showed a slight increase at 226,650,000 Ibs. compared with 
224,870,000 Ibs. for the comparable period in 1956. The 








LVotes of the Month 


average weekly output was 17,434,615 lbs. compared with 
17,256,154 Ibs. in 1956. The labour force “fon the books”’ 
revealed a modest increase during the quarter and the 
number at work increased from 97,231 at the beginning 
of the quarter to 97,920. It would appear, says the report, 
that the percentage of mule equivalent spindles now run- 
ning is approximately 75°% with a much greater activity in 
ring spinning than mule spinning. The closing of mills 
since 1954 has affected mule spinning far more than rings. 
The number of mule spindles in place has fallen from 
15,760,000 to 12,140,000 in the three-year period—a loss 
of 3,620,000. During the same period, the number of ring 
spindles in place has been reduced from 10,830,000 to 
10,320,000—a loss of 510,000. A substantial number of 
these ring spindles were in mills that have been closed 
down. On the other hand, many have been replaced by 
new frames which are now running on a two-shift basis, 
and therefore the number of operatives is comparatively 
unchanged. 

On the European free trade area, Sir Alfred observes that 
it is probably correct to say the cotton industry will lose if 
this country participates in the area, although the effect 
will be gradual and—at first—imperceptible. But even this 
is not inevitable if certain safeguards are assured by the 
Government, and if the industry sets itself out whole- 
heartedly to stake its interest. We are concerned, he states, 
that the Government should not pay too high a price, with 
the cotton industry as part of that price. We are entitled 
as an industry to ask for safeguards and even for some forms 
of material assistance. The industry itself, however, must 
assume its responsibilities. Wage costs here are little 
different from those on the Continent when social charges 
are taken into account and we have proved that productivity 
here can be as high as in the U.S. It is up to the employers 
and merchants, if the free trade area come into being to 
organise their affairs to meet the challenge. What is often 
lost sight of by those in the cotton industry who argue 
against participation is that the Common Market is almost 
an accomplished fact. In our view, the operation of such 
a market in isolation would create many and much more 
serious problems for us. It would certainly immediately 
affect our exports to Europe, and could possibly exclude 
us altogether from Continental markets. It would seem, 
therefore, that from a purely selfish point of view, to join 
the free trade area is the lesser of two evils. 


* * * 
LINEN RESEARCH PROGRESS REPORT 
PRODUCTION of level flax yarns of optimum quality was the 
main object of the research activities in the spinning 


section of the Linen Industry Research Association during 
1957, stated Mr. D. A. Derrett-Smith, director of research, 
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at the recent annual meeting of the association. While 
most of the work had been devoted to all flax yarns, a good 
deal of attention had been given to spinning blends of flax 
with man-made fibres in the hope of securing some of the 
best of both worlds. In the weaving section, production of 
fabrics with accent on novelty had engaged attention and 
it was hoped to show some of these at the members’ day in 
February. The “Linra’” transparent sley guard designed 
to prevent accidents from “‘flying’’ shuttles without 
interfering with the work of the weaver was finding increas- 
ing favour in the trade. In the bleaching, dyeing and 
finishing section a good deal more had been discovered 
about sodium chlorite as a bleaching agent. Surprising 
things were possible, e.g., flax fibre could be bleached 
white and still be spinnable. Work on finishing fabrics 
made from blends of flax with man-made fibres occupied 
a prominent place in the work in this section. 

Referring to the quickest and best way of dealing with 
their research problems—particularly the larger problems— 
and emphasising the need for speed in making research 
results available to the industry, Mr. Derrett-Smith 
pointed out that it was a mistake to go on hoping to reach 
finality and perfection before the co-operation of the 
trade was invited. When a research institute produced an 
idea they thought would work, it should be passed over to 
industry for trial under practical conditions while the 
research staff would be there to help during the process. 
There was perhaps a risk in seeking this co-operation too 
early but, in his view, the risk of doing it too late was very 
much greater. This type of co-operation would allow 
member firms to make their own influence felt on an idea. 
Commenting on the subject of technical education, the 
director said 11 students were now working at Lambeg. 
They received a subsistence allowance and one-half of 
their class fees, and a very good practical training during 
the day in all branches of research work. In the evening 
they studied for the B.Sc. degree in chemical technology. 
The objects were (a) to produce a pool of well-trained 
technologists to whom the institute could look for staff in the 
future and (6) to make a contribution to the production of 
technologists for the trade where modern machines and 
instruments were making increasingly insistent calls for 
men with this type of training. 


Proposing the adoption of the report, Sir William Scott, 
chairman, paid a warm tribute to the work of the former 
chairman, Mr. H. B. McCance, who had occupied the posi- 
tion for 18 years, during which time the revenue from trade 
subscriptions had increased from some £7,000 to approxi- 
mately £33,000 last year. During the year, said Sir 
William, there had been a marked change in the emphasis 
of the research programme and he thanked members for 
the way they had agreed to divert elsewhere the problems 
of testing, thereby freeing the staff at Lambeg for real 
applied and fundamental research work. 


Stressing the importance of keeping alive the craft of 
flax growing in N. Ireland, Sir Graham Larmor, in his 
report said he fully recognised the impact which cheap 
fibres from abroad had recently made upon the industry’s 
economy, especially on the coarser end of the trade but, 
he went on, it should not be forgotten that for a long 
period of time Russian-type flaxes were not available at all, 
and these circumstances could easily rise again. Concerning 
the institute’s activities he said that development in high- 
speed modern preparing machinery and in ring spinning, 
in terms of output, also efforts in keeping yarns as free as 
possible from soiling during production were very worth- 
while achievements. 
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RESEARCH SHOWS THE WAY TO 
BRIGHTER WOOLS 


‘THERE was a tendency today to use brighter colours on 
wool, more intricate designs in printing, and to produce 
lighter weight worsted tropical suitings, said Mr. H. 
Lemon (Wool Industries Research Association) at a recent 
meeting of the Wool Education Society in London. The 
meeting of these requirements demanded a knowledge 
of the physical and chemical structure of wool, its proper- 
ties, and how these properties could be controlled, he 
continued, and such knowledge could be supplied by the 
textile scientist. Describing the progress of wool research, 
Mr. Lemon said that high quality wool fabrics, such as 
those with which U.K. firms won several gold medals at 
last year’s international event in Sacramento, California, 
were the result of modern craftsmanship combined with 
scientific skill. The modern textile craftsman was one who 
used to the best advantage the knowledge becoming avail- 
able from scientific research. As early in 1892 it was 
discovered that wool treated with chlorine was resistant 
to felting, but early processing with chlorine solution was 
apt to be uneven and the wool was easily damaged. As a 
result, several improved methods were evolved at Torridon. 
In one of these, enzymes—the substances which cause 
fermentation—were used to modify the scaly structure of 
the fibre. For the finer qualities of wool a preliminary 
treatment with hydrogen peroxide was given, the process 
being known as Perzyme. By means of this process shrink 
resistance was obtained without any harshness of handle, 
said Mr. Lemon, and hand knitting yarns could be given 
a very lofty appearance and soft handle, and they dyed 
well, especially in pastel and baby shades. Another method, 
Chlorzyme, was one in which the wool was first given 
controlled treatment with chlorine gas and then subjected 
to an enzyme process. The result was a completely non- 
felting wool, and treated fabrics had a brilliant gloss and 
a soft handle. 


Dyeing skills had been developed so that wool fabrics 
could be available in the brighter colours demanded today. 
A list of new colours for dress goods in 1909 included the 
following: ‘“‘artichoke” (deep grey-blue green), “castor” 
(mahogany), coal-dust (deep grey), cocoa (red-brown), and 
raisin (deep purple). These should be compared with the 
gay tints in the British Colour Council’s wool chart for 
next spring and summer, with names which spoke for 
themselves, such as fiesta pink, talisman red, sea turquoise, 
carnival green and lollipop pink. The use made of modern 
knowledge by dyestuffs manufacturers and the dyeing 
section of the industry had brought great changes in 
recent years, said Mr. Lemon. One way in which science 
served the dyer was to help him improve the fastness of his 
dyes to light and other effects. Research workers were also 
endeavouring to improve the fastness of dyes to the effects 
of smog and smoke generally. Some of the harmful 
ingredients were hydrocarbons, nitrogen dioxide and 
organic acids, most of which attacked both fibres and dyes. 
This work was being done at Los Angeles, among other 
places, where—surprisingly—there was apparently a 
particularly virulent brand of smog. Referring to “pilling” 
of wool fabrics, particularly knitwear, Mr. Lemon had 
news of a promising new line of research at Torridon. 
Pilling, the formation of little balls of wool on the surface 
of the garment, was caused by rubbing, which drew fibres 
out of the fabric, he said. Some success was being attained 
at Torridon by treating the under surface of a knitted fabric 
with an adhesive but it was too early to give details yet 
because the investigations were still in progress. 
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Modern Worsted Spinning Practice 





The Spinning Process 


Twist is vital in spinning and the overlooker is responsible not 
only for providing the correct count but also the right t.p.t. 
Factors governing the amount of twist include the nature of the 
material, conditions under which it is spun and the purpose 


in the formation of thread, all 

subsequent operations having for 
their object the strengthening of the 
yarn, by combining two or more 
threads together, and afterwards 
arranging them in suitable form for 
weaving, knitting or any other purpose 
for which the yarn is required. It is 
also the last time that the fibres are 
drafted and since this is invariably 
done from a single roving end it is of 
prime importance that the roving be 
as uniform in cross-sectional area as 
possible. 

Given a sound, uniform roving, 
spinning is a relatively simple opera- 
tion and, providing the draft imposed 
is not excessive, or the counts too 
fine, a level roving produces a level 
yarn. If drawing is not carried out 
efficiently and an irregular roving is 
produced, this undesirable charac- 
teristic will become manifest in the 
final thread. Successful spinning de- 
pends upon successful drawing, hence 
the popular maxim “yarn is spun in 
drawing.” This is not to say that 
careless attention to machine settings, 
etc., will have no deleterious ‘effects on 
the spun thread; even the best rovings 
will produce “‘twitty” yarns by un- 
skilful manipulation of the spinning 
frame. 

As in weaving, three primary 
motions operate on the spinning 
frame: (a) drafting, (b) twist insertion 
and (c) winding-on. Drafting or 
reduction of the roving to the required 
count is achieved by means of two 
pairs of drafting rollers with some 
intermediate device acting as a fibre 
control medium to ensure as far as 
possible that no fibre moves at front 
roller speed until it is actually gripped 
by the front rollers themselves. The 
conventional method of fibre control 
used on the English system of worsted 
spinning is the same as that employed 


Sin the fo is the last operation 


for which it 1s required 
By N. ROPER, B.sc.(ECON.), A.T.I. 


in Bradford open drawing, namely, 
carriers and tumblers assisted by pre- 
inserted twist. Twist is inserted into 
the roving during drawing to allow 
satisfactory winding-on; it is not 
essential for fibre control but its 
presence is taken advantage of in the 
drafting process. 


For processing long wools and hairs 
it is usual to employ three lines of 
carriers and tumblers to prevent 
“sagging” of roving between the 
drafting points; two rows of carriers 
and tumblers are sufficient for fine 
crossbreds and merino wools. Some 
spinners prefer to use three rows for 
botany materials, but in the writer’s 
view this practice is unnecessary, since 
the product is no better and it is 
impossible to set the back rollers 
sufficiently close to the front rollers to 


ensure best spinning conditions, par- 
ticularly at the finer counts. English 
spinning frames employ light wood 
tumblers, whilst Continental draft 
units have heavy metal ones. This is 
because satisfactory drafting depends 
upon achieving certain optimum con- 
ditions of cohesion between fibres. 
French drawn rovings contain no 
twist, and the combination of heavy 
tumblers and twistless roving produces 
a similar fibre control arrangement as 
wood tumblers plus twisted roving. 


Twist insertion is carried out on all 
spinning machines by causing the 
thread to rotate about its axis. In 
drawing the amount of twist used is 
very small and it is not usual to quote 
numerical values; it is doubtful if 
many drawing overlookers know the 
actual amount of twist being used on 





Fig. 1. Aked - Prince-Smith flyer doubler 
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any particular machine. In spinning, 
however, twist is vital and the over- 
looker is responsible not only for 
providing the correct count but also 
the correct number of turns per inch. 
The factors which govern the amount 
of twist are the nature of the material, 
the conditions under which it is spun, 
and the purpose for which it is 
required. 

Many attempts have been made to 
formulate a basis by which the twist 
for different counts can be calculated, 
but the author is not aware of any 
formula applicable to all materials over 
a wide range of counts. Twist factors 
are successful in cotton spinning, but 
wool is a much more variable raw 
material and experience is more 
valuable than calculus in this connec- 
tion. When yarns are to be folded or 
doubled after twisting it is usual to 
arrange the spinning twist as low as 
possible consistent with a low end 
breakage rate. This is because twist 
vitally affects production. It is the 
usual practice to run spinning spindles 
at maximum speed and the turns per 
inch is altered by changing the speed 
of the delivery rollers. Thus an 
increase in twist is brought about by 
slowing down the front rollers and 
production is affected to that extent. 

To produce two different counts of 
yarns of equal hardness, as regards 
twist alone, the one which is greatest 
in diameter requires proportionately 
less twist than the finer. It is un- 
fortunate, since no yarn is absolutely 
uniform in thickness, that the working 
of this law is automatic in its action. 
The thicker parts reach their pro- 
portionate degree of hardness before 
the thinner places, therefore, as more 
twist is added, it runs past the thicker 
places, causes them to revolve, and 
passes into the thinner parts. 

If, as is often asserted, mule spun 
yarn is leveller than frame spun, this 
law of twist distribution must be 
restricted in its action by some, as yet, 
unknown cause. In mule spinning the 
twist is absolutely free to run from any 
part of a full stretch of 64 ins. to any 
other part and since there is sure to be 
a place in the whole length which is 
considerably thinner than the rest, it 
will accumulate the full amount of 
twist it needs from all the rest of the 
64 ins. But in throstle spinning there 
is seldom a length of 16 ins. between 
the guide eye and the winding on 
point and, therefore, there is only just 
about a quarter of the length for 
irregularities to draw upon. At least 
in theory, then, the twist in mule yarn 
cannot be more even than that in 
throstle yarn. 
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Twist thus aggravates yarn un- 
evenness; a softer twisted yarn should 
look better than one hard twisted. 
This is not necessarily the case since 
twist causes the fibres to contract; thus 
the thin places absorb more twist and 
will contract to a proportionately 
greater extent than the thicker ones. 
As the twist is increased, however, the 
visual appearance of the thread 
deteriorates to a marked extent. There 
is therefore an optimum amount of 
twist for a yarn to achieve best results 
in the fabric and this optimum value 
will depend on count, fibre length, 
fibre surface properties and the 
arrangement of the fibres within the 
yarn. 

After drafting and twisting the yarn 
is wound on to a suitable package by 
one of four main methods. It is the 
peculiarity of all throstle frames— 
flyer, cap and ring—that drafting, 
twisting and winding on take place 
simultaneously; this is in contrast to 
the action of the worsted mule when 
winding on takes place after drafting 
and twist insertion, during the inward 
run of the carriage. Of the four 
systems mentioned only the cap and 
ringframes are of major importance in 
England. ‘The worsted mule is rapidly 
becoming obsolete and the flyer frame 
is now limited to a narrow range of 
yarns. In recent years the ringframe 
has steadily increased in popularity 
owing to its suitability for the building 
of large packages. 


Flyer Spinning Frame 

The flyer system is the oldest type of 
continuous spinning and is still con- 
sidered indispensable for the pro- 
duction of certain classes of yarn. The 
system is without rival for producing 
smooth yarns from long English wool, 
mohair, alpaca and other lustrous 
materials. The production of a smooth, 
lustrous yarn is due to the slow 
spindle speed and the absence of a 
yarn “balloon.” Any material can be 
spun on the flyer system to thick 
counts and tremendous weights of 
hand knitting yarn are so produced. 
The disadvantage of the flyer frame is 
that the thread has to pull the bobbin 
round against the friction of a drag 
washer, as in open drawing, and fine 
yarns are not strong enough to with- 
stand the tension imposed. This, 
together with its slow spindle speed, 
makes the machine economic only for 
the coarser counts. 

The original flyer frame was a 
miniature reproduction of the open 
drawing rover; drafting, twisting and 
winding on being carried out in an 
identical manner. This machine had a 


maximum spindle speed of 2,500 r.p.m, 
and doffing was slow and laborious, 
Most present day flyer frames have 
mechanical doffing and this has neces- 
sitated a revolution in the design of 
spindles and flyers, giving spinning 
speeds and productions far in excess of 
anything obtained before on the old 
type of frame. In addition to higher 
spinning speeds, mechanical doffing 
motions are of great value since young 
doffing labour is hard to get and the 
time taken in doffing, usually less than 
one minute, considerably improves the 
efficiency of the machine, especially on 
coarse counts. Two types of self 
doffing flyer spinning frames are 
available, namely, the dead spindle 
type and the revolving spindle type. 


Dead Spindle Machine 


The dead spindle frame is very 
simple in construction and operation, 
the doffing process being achieved in a 
few seconds. Flyers and whorles are 
carried in ball bearings from above, the 
whole acting as oil reservoir. This 
arrangement ensures smooth running 
at high speeds, as there are no un- 
supported parts to get out of balance. 
The bobbins are carried on brass 
tubes, rotating on dead spindles fixed 
in the lifter plate, the drag being 
obtained by felt washers. Since there 
is no connection between flyer and 
spindle, the yarn has to stand the 
increased strain of rotating the spindle 
as well as the bobbin. As a result the 
machine is limited to the thicker 
counts; rarely does one find counts 
finer than 1/20s being spun on dead 
spindle frames. The machine is very 
popular, however, since the doffing 
motion is so simple and there is little 
opportunity for major disorders to 
occur. 

The Aked-Prince-Smith doffer, 
shown in Fig. 1, has a doffing mechan- 
ism consisting of two lifter plates one 
carrying the full bobbins and the 
other the empty bobbins. When 
doffing is complete the doffing cycle 
consists of exchanging one lifter plate 
for the other, by means of the mani- 
pulation of a carrying rack in a 
horizontal direction and various lifting 
devices in a vertical direction. Doffing 
is also very simple on the Boyd self 
doffing frame which has two sets of 
spindles, one set mounted on top of 
the bobbin rail and one set on the 
under side. The bobbin rail is carried 
on axles mounted on traversing slides 
worked by racks and pinions and is 
rigidly locked during spinning. Empty 
bobbins are put on the lower spindles 
while spinning is in process. When the 
other bobbins are full, the frame is 
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stopped and by giving a half revolution 
to the bobbin rail the full bobbins are 
removed from their spinning position 
and the empty bobbins moved into 
spinning position (see Fig. 2). Opera- 
tions are as follows:— 


(1) Square flyers and revolve bobbin 
rail (a half turn) to doff full bobbins. 


(2) Wind some coils of yarn from full 
to empty bobbins by turning the 
cylinder, then cut yarn and start. 


A frame can be doffed in less than 
half a minute from stop to start. 


Revolving Spindle Doffer 

The Prince-Smith revolving spindle 
doffer, illustrated at Fig. 3, retains the 
principle of having overhung flyers, 
but an important addition is the 
presence of “‘live”’ spindles attached to 
the flyers. The “live” spindles, which 
are supported at the base in footsteps, 
are the chief feature which makes this 
machine suitable for the production of 
fine, softer twisted yarn because their 
rotation assists the bobbin in its 
revolutions and therefore eases the 
drag on the yarn. Botany materials up 
to 28s counts and lustre, mohair and 
alpaca yarns for moquettes, linings, 
etc., up to 40s counts are possible. 

Due to the presence of the “live” 
spindles and the footstep rail, the 
doffing operation consists of lowering 
the footstep rail and lifter plate clear 
of the spindle feet, followed by two 
movements for securing the washers 
on the lifter plate and supporting the 
bobbins. The whole spindle unit is 
then swung out at an angle and the full 
bobbins dropped on the reception 
pegs. A further movement inward 
brings the spindles in line with the 
empty bobbin pegs, which are raised 
on to the spindles and secured. The 
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Fig. 2. Doffing cycle, Boyd frame 
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Fig. 3. Revolving spindle doffer (courtesy Messrs. Prince-Smith) 


unit is then returned to the spinning 
position and the lifter plate and foot- 
step rail brought back. 


Cap Spinning 

The cap spinning system is un- 
doubtedly the most popular method in 
Britain. It scores heavily on the 
grounds of ease of manipulation, there 
being no drag washers or travellers to 
adjust, while it is able to cope success- 
fully with a very wide range of 
materials and counts. Recent develop- 
ments, however, suggest that this 
system has almost, if not quite, reached 
the limit of its possibilities in regard 
to both speed and size of package, and 
for this reason it is probable that it will 
gradually lose ground in favour of the 
ring system. 

Except for short wools, in the 
spinning of which the mule is superior, 
the cap frame is the best for spinning 
fine wools and fine crossbreds for 
warp and weft. The cap frame is 
suitable for producing all classes of 
coating and hosiery yarns, except very 
thick counts, and on account of its 
greater productive capacity, it is often 
used in preference to the flyer system 
for spinning yarns required for pile 
fabrics. 

Fig. 4 shows the construction of a 
cap spindle and the method of winding 
on. The spindle itself is short and 
fixed into a stationary spindle rail by 
means of a set screw. The top is 
tapered slightly and carries a steel bell 
or cap which like the spindle, never 
moves during the process of spinning. 
The sole purpose of the cap is to guide 


the yarn to its rightful position on 
the bobbin. This is done by the 
smooth lower edge of the cap, round 
which the thread gyrates when the 
machine is in operation. The spindle, 
in addition to supporting the stationary 
cap, also acts as a bearing for the brass 
or phosphor-bronze tube. 


Sweated to the tube is a steel whorle 
which has two small pegs over which 
the bobbin fits. The bobbin and tube 
thus form a single unit and revolve 
together by means of a tape drive from 
the cylinder. The tube rests on a steel 
friction washer which in turn rests on 
the lifter plate traversing the bobbin 
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inside the cap. A felt lubricating 
washer is also incorporated to lubricate 
the spindle and prevent heat generating 
friction. Common tube speeds are 
around 7,000 r.p.m. For best spinning 
conditions the centre of the spindle 
should be directly under the centre of 
the guide eye. 

The yarn emerging from the front 
rollers is led through the guide eye 
and attached to the bobbin. As the 
bobbin rotates at high speed the yarn 
gyrates round the cap in the form of a 
curve or spiral usually referred to as 
the “balloon.”’ Every revolution of the 
balloon inserts one turn of twist into 
the yarn and this is responsible for a 
small amount of variation since the 
formula for turns per inch is:— 


(Del. of Front Rollers | 


Bobbin circum. } 


R.P.M. __ 
of tube { 
Actual 


Twist 





Front Roll. Del. 

Thus as the bobbin fills the balloon 
speed gradually increases and more 
twist is inserted. The twist variation 
is only small, however, at the most half 
a turn, and is masked by the greater 
twist variations due to yarn irregularity 
and so the point is more academic than 
real. A similar situation exists in ring 
spinning. 

For winding on to take place the 
bobbin and thread must revolve at 
different speeds. In flyer spinning the 
bobbin is retarded by means of a drag 
washer but in cap spinning the bobbin 
is positively driven and such action is 
impossible. ‘The bobbin, therefore, 
revolves at a uniform speed and the 
balloon is retarded by the resistance 
of the air to its whirling motion. 
Winding on therefore arises through 
the principle of bobbin lead. The 
friction between the thread and cap 
edge where the winding on actually 
takes place, plays only a very minor 
role in the retardation of the balloon. 


In cap spinning three distinct causes 
of winding on drag or tension exist :— 


(1) The relation of the diameter of the 
spool to the diameter of the cap. 

(2) The length of air-resisting area of 
the yarn revolving round the cap. 


(3) The speed of the thread through the 
air, or the air force acting against 
the moving thread. 


All these factors must be carefully 
considered when determining the 
optimum spindle speed, size of cap 
and bobbin size. Thus the greater the 
diameter of the bobbin and the smaller 
is the strain necessary to make the yarn 
slip round the cap; this is shown by 
the fact that balloon tension drops as 
the bobbin fills, and spinning improves. 
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Fig. 5. Cap self-doffer 
(courtesy Messrs. 
Prince-Smith) 
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On the other hand, increasing the cap 
diameter produces an increase in drag. 
There are limits, therefore, to the size 
of bobbins which may satisfactorily be 
employed. 

It would, of course, be possible to 
use longer bobbins, but this neces- 
sitates a longer, more expensive cap 
since the cap must be big enough to 
accommodate the bobbin. Then again, 
it has been shown that balloon tension 
is approximately proportional to the 
square of the balloon length, so that a 
small increase in balloon length pro- 
duces a large increase in spinning drag. 
Similarly, drag is proportional to the 
square of the spindle speed. Thus the 
cap system, has limitations with regard 
to speed and bobbin size, which, even 
in the most favourable circumstances, 
will not contain much more than 
2 ozs. of yarn. The chief advantages 
of the cap frame are: 


(1) The spinning tension is less than 
that imposed in ring and flyer 
spinning, so that finer counts are 
possible, and breakage rates are 
less and it may be possible to spin 
with one turn less twist. 

Changing the frame is simplicity 
itself. In flyer spinning a change of 
count from, say, 20s to 40s, re- 
quires a change in the size of drag 
washers and possibly the bobbin; 
in ring spinning it requires a 
change in traveller size. These 
operations are simple but tedious 
to perform, especially if several 
hundred spindles are involved. In 
cap spinning, however, changing 
the count produces an automatic 
change in tension since drag is 
proportional to the thickness of the 
whirling thread. A change in 
count from 20s to 40s produces a 
decrease in tension which, of 
course, is required for the finer 
count, 
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Hand doffing is very simple on the 
cap system, one person being able to 
doff a side of 100 spindles in 5 mins. 
A mechanical doffer cap spinning 
frame is, however, available as shown 
in Fig. 5, whereby doffing time is 
reduced to about 1} mins. per machine. 
In the long run a saving is also 
effected since bobbins and caps have 
a longer life since hand doffing pro- 
duces greater wear and tear. 


Ring Spinning 

For many years this system was little 
favoured by spinners of oil spun yarns 
and it was only after the development 
of large package frames for reducing 
production costs that the trade began 
to take ring spinning seriously. The 
introduction of the self-lubricating 
ring had a great deal to do with over- 
coming difficulties in the spin, and 
today it is quite common to spin up to 
40s counts on packages containing 
4-5 ozs. of yarn. 

Fig. 6 shows the schematic arrange- 
ment of a ring spindle. The spindle is 
short and revolves in an oil reservoir. 
Fitted to the spindle is a steel whorle 
carrying two pegs over which the 
bobbin fits so that spindle and bobbin 
form one unit and revolve together. 
Surrounding the spindle and bobbin 
is a stationary steel ring firmly fitted 
in an opening cut out of the ring rail, 
which is also the lifter plate. Running 
round the ring is a small ear-shaped or 
semi-circular traveller. After drafting, 
the strand of fibres passes through the 
guide eye, under the traveller and is 
attached to the bobbin. When the 
machine is set in motion the bobbin 
revolves and the high speed produces 
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ayarn balloon, similar to that formed in 
cap spinning, and the gyrating thread 
pulls the traveller round the ring and is 
wound on to the bobbin at right angles 
to the traveller. 


Retardation of the ballooning thread 
is accomplished by the force required 
to pull the traveller round against the 
friction of the ring and the air resist- 
ance to the yarn itself. Larger rings or 
smaller diameter bobbins increase the 
strain on the thread since the winding 
angle is small and the traveller is 
pulled harder against the sides of the 
ring. This is well illustrated by the 
fact that spinning tension is highest 
when the bobbin is empty and de- 
creases markedly as the bobbin fills 
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Fig. 6. Ring spinning 


and its diameter increases. Longer 
bobbins mean longer balloons with a 
proportionate rise in tension. ‘Thus on 
the conventional ringframe package 
sizes are confined within fairly rigid 
limits. 


Ring spinning is most suitable for 
spinning yarns of all qualities in the 
count range 10s to 48s. Above 48s 
such a tiny traveller is required, in 
order to reduce the drag, that it would 
soon get hot and pull off the ring. 
Difficulties are sometimes encountered 
when spinning hair and carpet yarns 
since the strong, beardy fibres project 
outwards at right angles to the bobbin 
and if they make contact with the 
traveller a retardation of the balloon 
occurs with a consequent loss in twist 
and perhaps breakage of the end. 
Providing the ring diameter is large 
enough this defect can be reduced to 
insignificant proportions, always pro- 
viding, of course, that the thread can 
withstand the higher tension due to the 
larger ring. 


Large Package Spinning 

Since spinning is the most expensive 
operation in converting tops into yarn 
it is natural that this process should 
receive the most careful consideration 
when it is desired to reduce production 
costs. One of the ways of increasing 
spinning productivity is the employ- 
ment of large package spinning, for 
which the ringframe is most adaptable. 
The advantages of large package 
models, are as follows:— 


(1) Greater length of yarn ona package. 


(2) Due to the length of time it takes 
to fill a bobbin, the delays due to 
doffing are less frequent and 
machine efficiency is thereby 
increased. 


(3) The lower number of doffs per day 
means less work for bobbin-setters, 
takers-off, etc., due to the smaller 
number of bobbins to be handled. 


(4) Saving in wages. 
(5) Much greater length of yarn on 


each spinning package means far 
less knots in later operations. 


Less frequent creeling in sub- 
sequent operations, such as twist- 
ing and winding, means that an 
operative can increase produc- 
tivity by supervising more spindles. 
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“Magnum” Ringframe 


The ““Magnum”’ frame was designed 
to meet the demand for reduced 
production costs, while at the same 
time it effects a great reduction in the 
number of knots in the yarn, which is 
so much desired by weavers and 
knitters today. The machine is suitable 
for the same range as the standard 
ringframe. It will be obvious, how- 
ever, that the greatest savings are 
effected when low and medium counts 
are being spun, and this new type of 
frame is gaining ground for the pro- 
duction of counts up to 36s. 

The construction of the “Magnum” 
frame is identical with that of the 
standard frame, with the exception of 
the building motion, which has been 
adopted to actuate the spindle rail in 
addition to the ring plate. The build 


Fig. 7. “Magnum” 
Ringframe | 








of the spool commences exactly as on 
the normal frame with the ring plate 
picking and gradually traversing until 
the spool is about half full. After this 
stage is reached, to prevent the balloon 
becoming shorter the spindle rail and 
the ring plate are lowered at the same 
rate of speed, and as the lifter motion 
continues to operate the traversing and 
picking of the ring plate in the usual 
manner, the building of the spool 
progresses. 


The ring plate rises at the same rate 
of speed as the spindle rail is lowered, 
and, therefore a perfectly shaped spool 
is built. The best possible spinning 
conditions are thus allowed to prevail 
all through the spinning operation, 
and when the point is reached where 
further shortening of the balloon 
would not only cause a soft nose to be 
formed but would also make the 
spinning conditions worse, then the 
balloon is retained at that length for 
the remainder of the build (see Fig. 7). 


‘“Parawind’”’ Model 


This machine is a standard ring 
spinning frame fitted with a special 
attachment to the builder motion. A 
parallel wind, hence the name, is 
employed which varies the length of 
traverse in such a manner that the 
nose of the package is diminished, 
giving it—when full—the outward 
appearance of a spool build. By this 
means it is possible to employ the 
parallel wind, and at the same time, by 
eliminating the bobbin head, reduce 
to a minimum the distance from the 
pot eye to the top of the spool, thereby 
improving the spinning properties of 
the machine. The ‘“Parawind” pos- 
sesses the following advantages :— 


(1) Better spinning properties. The 
parallel wind ensures less variation 
in drag during the spin. 


(2) Elimination of dirty yarn. All risk 
of yarn becoming soiled through 
exposure to the atmosphere in 
foggy weather is obviated. In 
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addition, should the outside layers 
of the bobbins become soiled with 
grease, etc., they can be ravelled. 
Owing to the build of the package, 
the strain on the yarn is more even 
during unwinding in the creel of 
the twisting frame. 


The ‘“Parawind” frame is suitable 
for wool qualities in the range 56s to 
70s, and up to 48s counts. The modi- 
fied Scaife lifter motion produces the 
build of the bobbin by traversing the 
yarn the full length of the bobbin, 
shortening each succeeding layer, how- 
ever, at the top of the bobbin until a 
certain minimum is reached, and then 
increasing progressively again to the 
full traverse. 


“Velox” Ring Spinner 

This is also referred to as the 
“mule-ring” spinning frame because 
this type of frame imitates to some 
extent the mule, in so far as the yarn 
comes direct from the front roller to 
the spindle blade extended above the 
paper tube and the twist is inserted 
over this length of yarn. The twisted 
yarn, which spirals around the spindle 
blade, then goes direct to the ring to 
be wound on the paper tube, by 
means of the traveller in the usual 
manner. Since the twist is inserted 
between the spindle point and the 
rollers and before any balloon is 
formed, the tendency to wildness is 
eliminated and end breakages are 
reduced. This type of ringframe is 
suitable for fine quality wool but when 
dealing with certain crossbred qualities 
where strong fibres are prominent, 
snarls may be produced at the spindle 
point due to the outstanding fibres in 
the yarn. The principle of the “Velox” 
frame is shown in Fig. 8. There are 
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Fig. 8. “Velox’’ ringframe 


two models of this machine, a large 
package model designed to deal with 
counts from 4s to 40s and a high-speed 
model for 24s to 60s counts in qualities 
from 56s upwards for coating, hosiery 
yarns, etc. 


Variable Speed Spinning 
Variable speed motors have been 
fitted to many frames on the Continent 
and elsewhere. The principle is to 
make use of a variable spindle speed, 


decreasing the speed when the bobbin 
diameter is small and increasing it 
when it is large, so as to maintain a 
constant yarn tension throughout, 
Variable speed spinning is claimed to 
produce a yarn with greater uniformity 
of strength and elongation at a higher 
rate of production and with fewer end 
breakages, but despite this very few 
variable speed frames are employed in 
the English worsted industry. 


(To be continued) 





Multi-Point Control Valves 


NEAT and economical method of 
A grouping control valves at a central 

point in such a way that inter- 
connections are eliminated has _ been 
introduced by Brookland Works, Dartford, 
Kent. Believed to be unique to the low 
pressure fluid power field, the valves— 
which may be fitted with manual, me- 
chanical, electric solenoid or pilot operating 
mechanisms—are supplied as a multi- 
point “‘packaged unit.”” Any number of 
valves, up to a maximum of 12, can be 
embodied into a single unit. The supply 
and exhaust ports of all the valves are led 
into passages running the full length of the 
assembly, screwed connections being pro- 
vided in special end pieces, which also 
provide facilities for mounting the assembly 
as a whole. Each end block contains one 
supply and one exhaust tapping. Tappings 
in each individual valve body provide fluid 
take-off points for solenoid pilot heads, 
where these are used. Each main control 
valve is therefore an entirely independent 
unit from the functional point of view. 
This facilitates servicing and also dispenses 
with separate pilot supply piping. To 
install the unit, it is necessary only to 
connect the main air or oil supply to one 


end block, and lead the usual connections 
to each power cylinder. For pneumatic 
service, protective hoods are fitted to the 
main exhaust ports in each end block, and 
also to the exhaust ports of any solenoid 
pilot mechanisms which may be incor- 
porated. For hydraulic service, the user 
must provide one drain line only back to 
the pump reservoir, solenoid drains being 
fitted integrally in each valve element. 


The multi-point solenoid valve ‘packaged 
it” 


unit 





Check. Plain and Fancy 
Worsteds 


Photographed slightly larger than 
the actual patterns in order to show 
detail, the six excellent cloths on 
the facing page are a_ selection 
from the ranges manufactured by 
Martin Sons and Co. Ltd., Wellington 
Mills, Huddersfield. Brief descriptions 
are as follows :— 


(1) R5023, C544. An 18 ozs. double 
plain worsted in two attractive 
shades of blue. 
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(2) R4972, C647. A very neat 17/18 ozs. 
fancy striped worsted in a hopsack 
weave. 

(3) R5015, C654. Alternate black and 
mingled stripes characterise this 
18/19 ozs. corded stripe worsted. 

(4) R5016, C509. A distinctive multi- 
coloured, sparkling fancy twist 
worsted (18/19 ozs.). 

(5) R4860, C638. A quiet, dignified 
Glen check worsted of 17/18 ozs. 

(6) R4977, C651. A very smart 18/19 ozs. 
hopsack weave worsted, sparkling 
twist. 
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s and who-knows-who 
regard nylon-blend pocketing as one of the blessings of our time. The right 
amount of nylon can treble the life of the most-used pocket. That’s one reason 
why live tailors tend to wear halos today, and why the makers of this cloth 
are doing brisker business, The sooner you ask our technical people for the 


rest of the nvlon pocketing story, the happier they—and you—will be. 
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A Study of Some Factors Affecting 
the Pulling of Rags 


The first two parts of this paper (Nov. and Dec. “T.M.”’) dealt 

with blending, oiling, feeding, various settings and the effect on 

This third part is concerned with machine 

details and effect of swift speed on percentage fibre 
(continued from December “ T.M.”, page 613) 


production, etc. 


By C. 


HE standard used to assess the 
T opening or bursting power of 

the rag machine was to deter- 
mine the number and weight of thread 
and the amount of fibre in the different 
samples. Since the percentage fibre is 
complimentary to the percentage 
thread, i.e. a web containing 80°, fibre 
will contain 20°,, thread, then refer- 
ence will only be made to the former. 
It is very difficult to assess the fibrous 
matter in a pulled rag sample, but it 
has been demonstrated that the 
amount of thread in a carded sliver is 
related to the amount of thread in the 
original blend and so it was decided 
to pass each sample of shoddy once 
through a one-swift card in order to 
obtain a web which could be more 
easily examined. 


Machine Details 
The machine used was a 
one-swift card, 22 ins. wide, 


Tatham 
installed 


in the Textile Department of the 
University of Leeds. The various 
practical details are given in the 


following tables. 


Roller r.p.m. Dia. (ins.) Clothing 
Swift 110 50 110 11 31 
Doffer 13 ? 120 12 33 
Fancy 950 x 60 6 31 
Fancy stripper 250 90 3 30 
Strippers (6) 250 4 110 10 30 
Workers (6) 0-8 7 110 10 30 

Settings 


Worker No. 1 to swift \ 24 
Worker No. 2 to swift { 
Worker No. 3 to swift ) 
Worker No. 4 to swift | 
Worker No. 5 to swift 
Worker No. 6 to swift 


- 30 
{ 
Sample Size 
In order to justify the sample size 
5 lbs. of rag were pulled under the 
same conditions and fearnoughted to 
obtain a uniform mix. The material 
was then carded continuously and two 
webs were collected at the doffer for 


every 8 ozs. of carded material. ‘These 








* ° 
An account of some original research work 
carried out in the Department of Textil 
Industries, University of Leeds. 


D. MEYER and P. P 


‘TOWNEND, B.sc 


") 


twenty webs were examined for per- 
centage fibre and number of threads, 
and the figures are set out in Table 14. 
Testing 

The webs were placed on a glass 
plate under which a light was applied 
to make the threads more discernible. 
It was decided to adopt the following 
definition of a thread: the “‘thread”’ 
must be more than } in. long and the 
fibres constituting the thread must 
contain some twist, 1.e. the fibres must 
be bound together. It was thought 
! in. was a reasonable length to adopt 
when assessing thread content, since 
using a very short length of thread 
would have made identification of the 
threads difficult, as they would appear 
like neps. Moreover, in pulling out 
many short lengths of thread from the 
web, much loose and open wool would 
be pulled out with the threads thus 
increasing the apparent weight of each 
sample. ‘The threads were then 


PH.D., F.T.1. 


counted and removed, using a pair of 


worsted burling irons, and conditioned 
with the fibre for at least 24 hours in a 
standard atmosphere. ‘Thread and 
fibre were then weighed on a sensitive 
chemical balance in order to deter- 
mine accurately the percentage thread 
and fibre. 

\ glance at Table 14 immediately 
shows that the percentage fibre content 


did not vary from one sample to 
another and this, in itself, would seem 
to justify the use of 8 ozs. samples for 
future assessment. In order to ensure 
that the fibre content of the web is 
unaffected by the card being run off 
as must inevitably occur between one 
sample and another, the card was 
actually run off after the eighteenth 
sample and then run on for the 
nineteenth and twentieth, and it will 
be observed that the fibre content of 
the last two webs was the same as 
previously thus indicating that this 
practice is permissible. 
Blending 

It has already been established that 
reproducible results can be obtained 
by carding 8 ozs. samples, but if such 
a small quantity of shoddy is passed 
through a machine as large as the fear- 
nought then the thread content of such 
samples varies. For this reason the 
samples were hand blended prior to 
carding. In order to justify this 
blending technique 225 gm. (4 lb. 
227 gm.) were blended and carded. 
Four webs, each approximately 40 ins. 
long and 20 ins. wide, were gathered 
from the doffer, the first web being 
collected after the card had run for 
1 min., the second after 3 mins., the 
third after 5 mins., and the fourth 
after 7 mins. running. Each web was 


Table 14 
Web No. of Wt. of Wt. of Total wt. of No. of 
No. threads threads (gm. ) fibre (gm.) sample (gm.) fibre threads gm. 
1 80 0-072 3°5 a 2 98 23 
2 74 0 O71 4-010 4-081 98 18 
3 72 0-071 3-700 3-771 98 19 
4 99 0-103 4-120 4-223 97 23 
5 76 0-091 4-380 4-471 98 17 
6 94 0-101 4-040 4-141 98 23 
7 77 0.090 4-470 4-560 98 17 
8 110 0-092 3-770 3-862 98 29 
9 97 0-092 4:27 4-363 98 22 
10 88 0-090 4-190 4-280 98 21 
11 62 0-070 4-320 4-390 98 14 
12 114 0-103 4-550 4-653 98 25 
13 91 0-101 3.710 3-811 97 24 
14 103 0-101 4-160 4-261 98 24 
15 87 0-101 4-450 4-551 98 19 
16 120 0-103 4-930 5-033 98 24 
17 69 0-071 4-160 4-231 98 16 
18 97 0-100 5-220 5-320 98 18 
19 76 0-072 3-710 3-782 98 20 
20 88 0-072 4-790 4-862 98 18 
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then divided into three parts—a, b 
and c. These webs were analysed for 
percentage fibre and thread and the 
figures obtained are given in Table 15. 

In the light of these results it was 
decided to hand blend and card 8 ozs. 
of shoddy from each experiment and 
to take card webs after the machine 
had run for 3, 5 and 7 mins. In order 
to obtain some idea of the variation 
one might expect between two samples 
from the same rag, pulled under the 
same condition it was decided to pull 
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Web No. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Web No. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Web No. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Web No. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


Fig. 4 (left). Percen- 
tage fibre in web 
76:02 


Fig. 5 (right). Percen- 
tage fibre in web 
80-92 


No. of Wt. of 
threads threads 
(gm.) 


52 
44 
43 


36 
41 
47 


44 
35 
43 


31 
34 
42 


Fig. 6 (left). Percen- 
tage fibre in web 
85-83 


Fig. 7 (right). Percen- 
tage fibre in web 
90-03 


Table 15 


Wt. of Wt. of > No. of 
fibre total threads gm. 
(gm.) sample (gm.) of sample 
2:15 23 


2:28 18-85 
2:14 “ 19:28 
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quantities of the same rags under the 
conditions of pulling set out in ‘Table 4 
(see ““T.M.,” Nov., p. 554). From 
Table 5 the material from the first 
seven experiments was carded and 
analysed. The data referring to the 
number of threads/gm. of sample and 
percentage fibre in the card webs are 
given in Table 16. 


Table 16 
No No. of threads/gm. , fibre 
111 58-92 89-73 
112 69-74 86:19 
113 65-36 90-21 
114 42-60 92-47 
115 41-98 91:99 
116 50-83 89-37 
117 43-78 91-55 
Mean 
126 50-90 90:54 


Considering Table 16 it will be seen 
that four out of seven of the figures 
given for percentage fibre, i.e. 57%, 
fall between 90 and 92°, and if one 
widens this range to 89—93°, then 86%, 
or six out of seven figures fall within 
this range. Taking these results into 
consideration it was clear, especially 
since most of the figures obtained for 
percentage fibre from the many experi- 
ments all fell within a range of 80 to 
90°, that a detailed analysis of the 
figures obtained under any set of 
experimental conditions would not be 
justified. Therefore, the various figures 
for the percentage fibre from the 
different machine settings for the one 
variable under consideration have been 
added together, i.e. horizontally across 
the table and their means obtained. 
This is probably a better method of 
analysis for percentage fibre. However, 
in order to allow the reader to visualise 
the different appearance of webs 


Fig. 8 (left). Percen- 
tage fibre in web 
92-61 


Fig. 9 (right). Percen- 
tage fibre in web 
39 












Table 17 
The Effect of Swift Speed on Percentage Fibre 
Feed Feed Feed No. of Bit box Bit roller Rate of Mean 
roller roller roller teeth slide setting production % 
speed setting dia. in swift setting fibre 
Swift 6 9 16 }” 3” 23” 2” S§ 5 10 0 138 219 No } i” 1° #% fibre 428. .86°7 
speed : < sq. sq. sq. 
26 52 50 in. in. in. 570. .89°-6 
45 36 46 F 570. .89-6 
Ib. hr. 
428 81 87 76 87 83 87 87 86 87 90 87 90 90 87 92 90 91 86/ 87, 83, 
/ 366 183,/ 91-5 
570 91 91 87 91 81 91 89 8491 90 91 91 95 91 91 92 88 86/7 91 907 
366,/” 183,/91-5 
750 91 88 86 88 91 88 86 87 88 91 88 92 94 88 93 94 90 937 88 92 
366/ 183,/ 91-5 


containing varying amounts of fibre 
the six photographs, Figs. 4 to 9, have 
been reproduced from webs varying in 
fibre content from 75-95%. 

In Table 17, the effect of swift 
speed on the percentage fibre in the 
shoddy has been considered for various 
pulling considerations, viz. feed roller 
speed, setting and diameter, population 
of swift, position of the bit box slide, 
bit roller setting and, finally, for 
varying rates of production. The mean 
figures for percentage fibre in the 
shoddies pulled under the swift speeds 
of 428, 570 and 750 r.p.m., have been 
given in the final column and it will be 
observed that under these three swift 
speeds these were respectively 86-7, 
89-6 and 89-8%. It would seem, 
therefore, that for this particular type 
of rag one will obtain slightly less 
thread when the swift speed is raised 
from 428 to 570 r.p.m., but a further 
increase to 750 r.p.m. has little or no 
effect on the composition of the shoddy. 
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Considering the effect of changing 
the swift speed on the seven variables, 
i.e. feed roller speed, feed roller 
setting, etc., then it would seem that 
the greatest effect is obtained by feed 
roller speed, feed roller setting and 
rate of production. As shown in 
Table 17, whereas the mean figure for 
the percentage fibre for the three feed 
roller settings for the swift speed of 
428 r.p.m. was 81%, the mean figure 
for 570 r.p.m. was 90%. Similarly, if 
one takes the corresponding averages 
for the rate of production it will at 
once be observed that the figure for 
the 428 r.p.m. was 85%, and 92%, for 
the 750r.p.m. A similar difference 
was produced in the case of feed roller 
settings. At this stage it is interesting 
to observe that increasing the swift 
speed for the same population of swift 
—and, indeed, for different densities of 
pinning—did not appear to bring 
about any significant change in the 
fibre content of the shoddy. 











Control of Thyratron Valves for 
Variable-Speed D.C. Motors 


Thyratron control by D.C. grid voltage, control by varying an 

A.C. grid voltage or by phase shift of A.C. grid voltage are 

some of the points dealt with, also phase shift with three-phase 
rectification and automatic speed control 


HE speed at which a direct- 
current motor runs on a given 
load, or armature current I,, 
V—Ia Ra 
is proportional to , where 
«Pp 
V is the voltage applied to the arma- 
ture, Ra the resistance of the armature, 
and q@ the magnetic strength of the 
field magnets. It follows that the 
speed of the motor can be altered by 
altering the voltage applied to the 
armature, or by altering the value of 
the current flowing through the field 
windings to alter the field strength, or 
by a combination of the two methods. 
Electronic methods can be used to 
run a d.c. motor at various speeds, 
and/or to maintain the speed within 
given limits on varying load or supply 
voltage. This may be done by using 
one or more controlled electronic 
valves to supply the electrical power 
to the motor, and/or by employing 
electronic apparatus to apply corrective 
action in a conventional motor circuit. 
Small and medium sized d.c. motors 
may be fed from a.c. supply mains 
through one or more gas-filled triode 
valves (thyratrons), the d.c. output of 
which can be varied as required by 
slight variation of voltage applied to 
the control grid of the valve. Various 
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Fig. 1. Application of grid control curve to half a cycle 


of A.C. anode voltage 
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CRITICAL GRID VOLTS 


By “ENGINEER-IN-CHARGE” 


circuits may be used for control of 
the grid voltage, as described below. 
In the following description the 
modern concept of an electric current 
as a flow of negatively-charged elec- 
trons from a point of lower to a point 
of higher potential, or from negative 
to positive, has been adopted. 

Fig. la shows a simple circuit in 
which a thyratron valve is used to 
feed a load circuit from a single-phase 
a.c. supply. The electrical heating 
circuit for the filament F is not shown. 
Assuming first that no voltage is 
applied between the cathode C and the 
grid G, electrons will pass through the 
valve from cathode C to anode A, and 
through the load circuit, during almost 
the whole of the half cycles of the a.c. 
supply when the anode is positive to 
the cathode, i.e. when X is positive to 
Y. No current will flow in the anode 
and load circuit during the half 
cycles when Y is positive to X. Thus 
the valve acts as a half-wave a.c. to 
d.c. rectifier. 


Thyratron Control by D.C. 
Grid Voltage 


The electron flow through the 
thyratron and load circuit can, how- 
ever, be controlled by applying a 
suitable voltage between the cathode 





ve Oni crc’ie —- 


C and the grid G. Fig. la shows how 
a potentiometer P can be used to 
control this grid bias voltage. If a 
negative voltage is applied to the grid 
electron flow through the thyratron 
will not commence until the anode 
voltage has reached a higher value 
than would be the case if no such 
voltage was applied to the grid. 
Fig. 1b shows the relationship between 
the critical grid voltage and the anode 
voltage during a positive half cycle 
of the a.c. supply. With a negative 
grid bias voltage O —d, no current 
will flow in the anode circuit until 
the anode voltage has reached the 
value O—d. With a negative grid 
bias O — a, no current will flow until 
the anode voltage has reached the 
value O — a, and so on. In Fig. Ic 
the curve d, c, b, a, has been plotted 
to show the critical grid voltage for 
various values of anode voltage during 
a positive half cycle. For a given 
anode voltage no anode current will 
flow unless the grid is less negative 
than the critical grid voltage. In most 
valves the slope of the curve in Fig. 1b 
will be steeper than shown, in which 
case the amplitude of the critical grid 
voltage curve will be correspondingly 
reduced. 


As the anode voltage rises from 
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Fig. 2. Output control by means of D.C. grid bias 
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yero in the positive half cycles 
electronic emission through the valve 
can only commence when the grid 
voltage is less negative than the 
critical value. Thus if the grid is 
maintained at a_ negative voltage 
Vc, which is greater than the maxi- 
mum value of the critical grid voltage 
V'c, as indicated in Fig. 2a, the valve 
will be non-conducting during the 
whole of the positive half cycles, as 
well as during the negative half cycles, 
and the load current will be zero. If 
the grid is maintained at a negative 
voltage VG, which is equal to the 
maximum value of the critical grid 
voltage V‘c, as indicated in Fig. 2b, 
the valve will not start to conduct until 
the a.c. voltage has reached its 
maximum value. Thus anode current 
I, will only flow during the latter half 
of each positive half cycle as shown. 
The mean value of I, over the positive 
half cycles will then be as shown by the 
chain dotted line. 

It must be understood that once 
electronic emission in a thyratron has 
commenced, and ionization of the gas 
filling has occurred, conduction cannot 
be prevented by any alteration of the 
grid voltage, until the anode voltage 
has fallen below the ionization value 
of the gas, which may be in the region 
of 10 volts. ‘Thus, once anode current 
has commenced to flow, this will 
continue practically to the end of the 
positive half cycle, and will then 
cease if the negative grid volts are 
sufficiently increased. It may be 
noted that a slight anode voltage is 
actually required for electronic emis- 
sion with zero grid voltage. If the 
grid voltage Vc; is maintained at a 
slightly less negative value than the 
peak critical grid voltage V'‘;;, elec- 
tronic emission will commence during 
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Fig. 3 (above). Output control by means 
A.C. grid voltage of fixed phase 


Fig. 4 (right). 
voltage 





Output control by phase shifting of grid 


the first half of the positive half 
cycles, giving a higher mean value of 
anode current, and consequently a 
higher mean value of the voltage 
applied to the load circuit. ‘Thus 
by means of grid voltage the speed of a 
motor armature which is connected in 
the anode circuit can be simply 
controlled. ‘The method indicated in 
Fig. la can be used to cut off the 
load current or to control it between 
maximum and half maximum value 
but, since it cannot exercise control 
during the latter halves of the positive 
half cycles, the output cannot be 
controlled between zero and _ half 
maximum value. 


Control by Varying an A.C. 
Grid Voltage 

The output of a thyratron valve may 
be controlled by means of a variable 
d.c. grid voltage, a variable a.c. grid 
voltage, or variation of a combined 
dic. and a.c. grid voltage. A.c. 
voltage can be applied between the 
cathode and grid from a.c. mains 
through a potentiometer or trans- 
former. Fig. 3a shows a_ simple 
circuit in which a variable grid voltage 
is obtained from the tapped secondary 
winding of the grid transformer T. 
In Fig. 3b the sine curve Va, repre- 
sents the a.c. voltage applied between 
the cathode C and anode A through 
the load circuit, whilst the curves V‘;; 
represent the critical grid voltage for 
the valve in question. The a.c. grid 
voltage is, in this case, arranged to 
lead the anode voltage by more than 
half a cycle. 

If the transformer is adjusted to 
apply the grid voltage indicated by the 
curve Vg, conduction through the 
valve will commence at the instant T, 
and continue through the rest of the 
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positive half cycle, giving a high mean 
anode current and a high mean 
voltage applied to the load which 
is connected in the anode circuit. 
With the grid voltage Vc, conduction 
will commence at the instant T,, 
whilst if the grid voltage is raised to 
the value indicated by the curve Vc, 
conduction will not commence until 
the instant T,, giving a comparatively 
low average value of anode current 
and load circuit voltage. 

Since, by adopting a suitable a.c. 
grid voltage, the curve of grid voltage 
can thus be made to cut the curve of 
critical voltage at any point in the 
first seven-eighths of the positive half 
cycles, control by variation of an a.c. 
grid voltage of fixed phase relationship 
to the anode voltage enables the output 
current to be varied almost from zero 
to maximum value. The smaller the 
phase difference between the applied 
grid voltage and the critical grid 
voltage the lower is the minimum 
value of the current, a phase difference 
being necessary to ensure that the 
valve does not commence to conduct 
at the start of each positive half cycle. 
The greater the difference between 
the slopes of the applied grid voltage 
wave and the critical grid voltage 
curve at the point of firing of the valve 
and more precise is the timing and 
control. ‘The vertical shift method 
of control by applying to the grid an 
a.c. voltage in conjunction with a 
variable d.c. voltage was described in 
the article, “‘Use of Gas-filled Triode 
Valves to Supply Fractional H.P. 
Variable-Speed D.C. Motors,”’ in the 
January, 1957, issue of T.M. 

Control by Phase Shifi of 
A.C. Grid Voltage 

Another common method of con- 

trolling the output is by applying 
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between the cathode and grid an a.c. volts Vg and critical grid volts V’;;. of the a.c. supply in which the end Y Ry 1 
voltage of fixed virtual or effective This promotes stable operation since of the anode transformer is positive to reduce 
value and varying the phase relation- _ the effect of slight changes of physical X, and after the applied grid voltage neutra 
ship between this grid voltage and the conditions, such as temperature, on _ has fallen to a less negative value than ings ) 
anode voltage, this being known as __ the control circuit will then have little the critical grid voltage, electrons will forme 
horizontal shift control. The principle or no effect on the striking point of the pass from the cathode C, to the anode V, V2 
is indicated in Fig. 4. The capacitorC valve. The voltage applied to the A, of the valve V, and through the voltag 
and the variable resistor R in Fig. 4a grid may consist of an a.c. voltage of transformer secondary winding from armat 
form a phase-shift circuit by means of varying phase in series with a fixed Y to P, passing through the motor of th 
which the phase difference between  d.c. voltage bias in some cases. armature in the same direction as throu: 
the grid voltage and the anode voltage during the other half cycles when the the pr 
can be altered at will. Full-Wave Rectification valve V, was conducting. The field voltag 
Fig. 4b indicates the conditions Fig. 5 shows the simplified diagram windings of the motor are fed at when 
when the applied grid voltage Vg, is of connections of a circuit in which two _ constant voltage through another recti- equal 
five-eighths of a cycle out of phase thyratrons are arranged to provide fier, which is not shown, and the stead: 
with the anode voltage Vy. The  full-wave rectification to feed the motor speed controlled by variation lh 
curve of applied grid voltage intercepts armature of a d.c. motor froma single- of phase of the applied grid voltage stabil 
the critical grid voltage curve V’<; at phase supply derived from a three- effected by turning the rotor of the dic. : 
the instant T,, so that firing of the phase system. The control grids are phase shifter. value 
thyratron will commence at that connected to the ends of the secondary disch 
instant and continue during the rest winding of the grid transformer T, Phase Shift with Three-Phase and | 
of each positive half cycle of the anode _ so that at all times one grid is positive Rectification drop 
voltage. The average value of the whilst the other is negative, in the Fig. 6 shows a simplified circuit volta 
anode current I, during the positive same way as the corresponding anodes. which may be used to supply a circu 
half cycles will be as indicated by the The cathode heater circuits have not variable-speed d.c. motor of about whe 
chain dotted line. Fig. 4c indicates been shown on this diagram. The 7} to 40 h.p. The motor armature is requ 
the conditions when the phase of the _ phase relationship of the applied grid fed through the valves V, to V, incr 
applied grid voltage Vc, is advanced so _ voltage to the anode voltage is governed which are bridge-connected to give arm: 
that it is only one-eighth of a cycle out by means of the inductive phase full-wave rectification. The valves I, I 
of phase with the anode voltage Va. shifter. This has a distributed stator V, V, and V, are grid-controlled tend 
The valve will then commence firing winding fed from the a.c. supply and a_thyratrons, but the gas-filled valves sligh 
at an earlier instant T, in the positive single-phase rotor winding used to V, V; and V, are uncontrolled. The incr 
half cycles so that anode current I, supply the primary winding of the _ latter valves also supply direct-current tran 
will flow during nearly the whole of grid transformer T,. Phase shifting of to the field windings by rectifying the thre 
these half cycles, resulting in almost the grid voltage is effected by merely output of the transformer T,. the 
the maximum value of mean anode turning the rotor of the phase shifter The motor speed is controlled by ry 
current. As a result the average through a small angle. means of the potentiometer P,. When volt 
voltage applied to a motor armature During the half cycles of the a.c. set in its bottom position for zero arn 
in the anode circuit will then have a supply in which the end X of the speed the valve V, becomes practically Th 
relatively high value to run the motor anode transformer T, is positive to non-conducting, under which con- pot 
at high speed. A high value of grid Y electrons can flow in the direction ditions the potential (voltage) applied by 
voltage gives the most clearly defined indicated by the arrows after the to the grid of the valve V, is the mean car 
firing point because there is then a applied grid voltage has fallen to a of the anode potentials of V, (approxi- fro 
considerable difference between the less negative value than the critical mately +150 V) and V,. This gives vol 


slope of the curves of applied grid 


grid voltage. During the half cycles 
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potential so that this valve is fully 
conducting. The anode voltage of V, 
and the negative voltage bias across 
the resistor R, are applied to the 
neutral point of the secondary wind- 
ings T, of the thyratron grid trans- 
former. The primary windings of this 
transformer are not shown on the 
diagram. Due to the fact that this 
gives the thyratron grids a negative 
bias the thyratrons V, V, and V, will 
then be non-conducting, and no 
voltage will be applied to the motor 
armature. 

If the potentiometer moving contact 
is turned in a clockwise direction at 
P, a positive voltage is applied to the 
grid of V, and the valve conducts. 
This reduces the anode potential of 
this valve. In consequence the grid 
potential of V, is reduced since this 
depends on the resultant mean voltage 
at the junction of the resistors R, and 
R,. The conduction through V, is 
reduced and the potential of the 
neutral point of the secondary wind- 
ings T, of the thyratron grid trans- 
former is raised. The thyratrons 
V, V, and V, then conduct and d.c. 
voltage is applied to the motor 
armature to raise its speed. A portion 
of the armature voltage is applied 
through the resistors R, and R, and 
the potentiometer P, and opposes the 
voltage from P,. Balance is reached 
when the two voltages are practically 
equal and the motor then runs at a 
steady speed. 

The valves V,, and V,, operate as 
stabilisers. In the event of rise of the 
d.c. anode voltage above the required 
value, due to any cause, electronic 
discharge occurs through these valves 
and through the resistor R,;. ‘The volt 
drop across R, then reduces the anode 
voltage in the phase-shift control 
circuit. ‘These valves cease to conduct 
when the voltage has fallen to the 
required value again. In the event of 
increase of load on the motor the 
armature current I, will rise, and the 
I, Ra volt drop in the armature will 
tend to reduce the motor speed 
slightly. However the consequently 
increased current through the current 
transformers T, and ‘T,, applied 
through the rectifier, will then alter 
the potential of T,. By loading T, and 
T, with suitable resistors an a.c. 
voltage which is proportional to the 
armature current IA is_ produced. 
The rectified voltage is applied to the 
potentiometers P, and P, in series and, 
by suitable setting of P,, a positive bias 
can be added to the negative feed-back 
from the armature. In this way the 
voltage applied to the armature can be 
slightly increased automatically on 


Fig. 7. Use of two 
thyratrons to supply 
a variable-speed 
reversing D.C. motor 


AC SUPPLY 


<< 


increased load, to compensate for the 
volt drop in the armature and maintain 
the speed at the required value on 
varying load. 

The potentiometer P, can also be 
set so that, in the event of overload 
on the motor, the grid voltage on the 
valve V, is altered to reduce the con- 
duction through this valve. This 
raises the potential at the junction of 
R, and R,, with increased conduction 
through the valve V,. As a result the 
potential of the neutral point of T, is 
altered to reduce the conduction 
through the thyratrons V, V, and V3. 
As a result the motor will come to rest 
with a limited current flowing through 
its armature. 


Automatic Speed Control 

For many variable-speed drives it 
is merely required that the speed shall 
be capable of adjustment as required 
by means of a control knob, and that 
the speed shall then remain reasonably 
constant on a given setting of the speed 
regulator. There are, however, other 
drives for which it is required that 
the speed shall be automatically 
controlled in response to changes of 
speed of other machines, or changes 
of some physical condition. For 
instance it may be required that the 
speed of a reel be _ progressively 
reduced as the material is built up on 
the reel. This may be accomplished 
by coupling the speed-control poten- 
tiometer to a pivoted arm having a 
roller which rides on the periphery 
of the reel. 

Another method of controlling the 
speed of rollers is to couple the 
rollers to a tacho-generator which 
generates a voltage proportional to 
the speed of the rollers. This voltage 
is electrically compared with a refer- 
ence voltage so that any deviation 
from the required speed results in a 
difference of voltage, or error voltage, 
which is applied to the electronic 
circuit to control the motor speed, so 
that the speed is corrected. ‘The 
reference voltage may be created 
electrically by some other machine 
with which the controlled rollers are 
required to run in conjunction, 
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Reversible Drives 

Fig. 7 shows a simplified circuit in 
which two thyratrons are used to give 
half-wave rectification to the armature 
of a d.c. motor. A constant field 
current is supplied through a rectifier 
which is not shown on the diagram. 
When the two-way switch is placed on 
the contact F, as shown, the negative 
bias on the grid of the valve V, 
prevents this conducting during the 
positive halves of the a.c. anode 
voltage cycle, and, of course, the valve 
does not conduct during the half 
cycles when the anode voltage is 
negative to the cathode. However 
the valve V, conducts during the half 
cycles in which X is positive to Y, 
electrons then passing through this 
valve, and through the motor armature 
from B to A, as indicated by the arrows. 
The speed is controlled by varying the 
grid voltage in some way, as by 
means of the variable choke C, which 
may be a saturable reactor. 

When the two-way switch is placed 
on the contact R the negative bias 
from P, prevents the valve V, from 
conducting. During the half cycles in 
which Y is positive to X the valve V, 
then conducts, under the control of 
the grid bias voltage from C. The 
electrons then pass from X to the 
cathode of V,, through V, from 
cathode to anode, through the motor 
armature from A to B, and so on to 
the terminal Y. In this way the 
armature current and motor rotation 
are reversed by means of the two-way 
switch. 





New Finish for Furnishings 


A range of fabrics for curtains and loose 
covers with an entirely new finish which 
will give the consumer many valuable 
advantages in one fabric is announced by 
Courtaulds Ltd. The finish was developed 
at the company’s research laboratory at 
Bocking. ‘‘Fibro’”’ viscose rayon staple is 
used for the production of the fabrics. 
“Fibro” fabrics with the new finish, it is 
claimed, are safe and easy to wash. They 
remain stable in size and shape and resist 
stains and dirt. They drape and handle 
better and are being produced in a range 
of designs and colours and should reach 
the shops in February. 
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Some Aspects 


of Fibre Motion in a 
Woollen Card 


shown that a slow-moving doffer or 

worker did not take up all the fibres 
presented to it by the fast-moving swift. 
As a result of this a reservoir of fibres was 
built up on the swift and workers and an 
example could be a swift (60 r.p.m.) with 
21 drams of fibre and each of four workers 
(4 r.p.m.) with 11 drams of fibre for a 
production rate of about 2 drams per sec. 
(30 Ib./hr.), said Mr. R. T. D. Richards 
(Wool Industries Research Association) in 
a recent address to Dewsbury Textile 
Society. For a 60 ins. wide machine the 
above loading on a swift covered with 
90/9 card clothing would yield about the 
same number of fibres of a 64s quality 
blend (mean fibre length of about 1 in.) as 
the three million points of card clothing. 


Pi stown that published results had 


An equivalent way of considering the 
problem was to note the average time a 
fibre spent in a single swift part excluding 
the time spent on the underside of the 
doffer. For the above example this time 
was 30 secs. and was called the mean delay 
factor. It was an average value only and 
whereas some fibres would spend only 
about 4 sec. in the part some other might 
spend 300 secs. or more on it. The mean 
delay factor gave a measure of the time 
necessary for a part (a) to ‘“‘run-off’’ prior 
to fettling it or (4) to run on to waste 
bobbins when a blend of dark shade 
followed on one of a light shade. The 
value of the factor determined the shape 
of the response at the output end of a 
single swift part for a sudden change at the 
input end. Further, the work could be 
extended to include any number of swifts. 
The greater the value of the factor the 
more gradual was the change at the output 
end. This gradual change was analogous 
to the delay in a thermometer when record- 
ing the temperature of its surroundings. 

A survey was made of some hopper tests 
which confirmed theoretical deduction 
made with the use of the mean delay factor 
and it seemed that reliability in a hopper 
to deliver fibres such that the average of 
ten or so consecutive weighs would remain 
practically constant for all conditions was 
more important than the absolute accuracy 
of each weigh. In one of the tests on the 
W.I.R.A. Continental «ype card no change 
of shade could be detected along the 
slubbings when successive pairs of hopper 
weighs were made to contain blue fibres 
and then white fibres only. This em- 
phasised that the factor was also a guide 
as to the degree of colour mixing etc., that 
could take place within carding parts. 


In a further test the variation between 
5 ft. lengths of Scotch feed was compared 


for three conditions of (a) normal hopper 
feed lattice and roller speeds, (b) as in 
(a) but with faster spiked lattice speed with 
a non-weighing hopper and (c) as in (b) but 
with feed lattice and roller speeds forty 
times as fast. The variation with con- 
ditions (b) were about twice those in (a) 
and with conditions (c) twice those in (b). 
Even with conditions (c) much of the 
irregularity would have been smoothed out 
had the sliver been allowed to pass through 
the later parts of the machine. 

In industry a few hopper pans were 
skewed through a comparatively small 
angle. In view of the influence of the mean 
delay factor it would seem necessary to have 
a larger angle (e.g. that produced by a 
72 ins. wide hopper placed across a 60 ins. 
wide card) to achieve some useful reduction 
in irregularities of feed. 

In some woollen mills a few of the 
workers were run with a reversed direction 
of rotation and even if the density of fibres 
on the workers remained unchanged the 
mean delay factor of the part would be 
reduced. 

Slow strippers were used sometimes and 
in one test at Torridon three stripper speeds 
were tried on the carder part only of the 
Continental type set. The factor values 
were estimated at 36, 40 and 40 secs. 
corresponding to stripper speeds of 8, 14 
and 175 r.p.m. respectively and this con- 
firmed the theoretical estimate that the 
effect of stripper speed would be small. 
After examination of the yarns and 
slubbings no definite evidence was found 
in favour of any one speed. 

Two fancies working on one swift had 
been used at various times for many years 
and undoubtedly such a modification did 
influence the value of the mean delay 
factor of the part. One report mentioned 
that the loading on the three workers 
following a second fancy was 24 times 
greater than for the case with one fancy. 


Use of the factor had enabled possible 
control loops on a card to be assessed 
without undertaking large scale expensive 
tests. An example of such a loop would 
involve measuring at a Scotch feed and 
attempting to control the tape (or ring) 
doffer speed in relation to the variation but 
it could be shown that this was not very 
practicable. The factor was very useful 
during the later stages of the development 
of the ‘‘Autocount.”” Work was proceeding 
with the estimates of the factor values 
for various conditions and _ preliminary 
results showed that the doffer speed was 
important in determining the value of the 
factor. 
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Anti-Static Treatment 
for Textiles 


PROCESS is described in BP, 
A 769,014 in which synthetic materials, 
in particular those that are hydro- 
phobic, are impregnated with an antistatic 
agent which is fast to washing and dry- 
cleaning. The agent is a solution of a 
polymer of an unsaturated monobasic acid, 
e.g. acrylic or methacrylic acid, or a 
copolymer, containing free carboxyl groups, 
of one or more unsaturated monobasic or 
dibasic acids or a dibasic acid anhydride, 
e.g. acrylic, fumaric and maleic, respec- 
tively, with one or more vinyl or vinylidene 
compounds of the type: 
R\ 
Cc CH, 
R, 


where R, R? are hydrogen, or aryl, alkyl, 
alkaryl, alkoxy, acyloxy, carboxy or alkoxy- 
carbonyl groups or halogen atoms, the 
preferred monomers being esters of vinyl 
alcohol, acrylic acid and, in particular, a 
vinyl alkyl ether if the material to be 
treated is a textile, together with one or 
more polymeric polyhydric alcohols, e.g. 
a polyglycerol having not less than three 
ether oxygen groups per molecule. The 
treated material is preferably dried with 
hot air and treated at temperatures up to 
200°C. for 30 secs. or longer to bring about 
the reaction between the polymer, or 
copolymer, and the polyhydric alcohol; 
a ZnC1, catalyst may be incorporated in 
the solution. 





Distinctive Coating and 
Suiting Cloths 


The patterns reproduced approxi- 
mately 5/6ths. size, linear, on the 
facing page are selected from the 
range of high quality cloths manu- 
factured by George Roberts and Co. 
Ltd., Selkirk, Scotland. Brief details 
are as follows :— 


(1) F2071. Beautifully blanced weave 
and subtle colouring characterise 
this alternate striped 17/18 ozs. 
Cheviot suiting. 


(2) F2005. In royal blue, white and 
middle grey, this 13 ozs. light- 
weight Saxony worsted commands 
immediate attention. 


(3) F2399. In black and white this 
15/16 ozs. lambswool top coating 
or sports coating is quietly over- 
checked in royal blue. 

(4) F209. A sparkling checked 17 ozs. 
twist Saxony with decoration. 

(5) F2426. Checked 11/12 ozs. lambs- 
wool sports coating in heather, 
middle grey, white and crimson. 

(6) F2508. A fine 25/26 ozs. winter 
overcoating with a lovely colour 
combination of black, grey, 
heather, white, royal blue and 
russet toned yarns. 

(7) F2629. A distinguished 22 ozs. 
check-back overcoating in mingled 
grey and black. 

(8) F2408. Green, fawn, russet, brown 
and white yarns are employed to 
full advantage in this 16/17 ozs. 
lambswool topcoating. 
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How to finish in the money 


One way to assure your product of a profitable finish is to start with a 
size based on CHEMIGUM LATEX. 


CHEMIGUM LATEX is a colloidal dispersion of a butadiene-acrylonitrile 


copolymer having excellent acid-salt tolerance and mechanical sta- =" 

bility. It is easily compounded and readily applied at room tempera- i | 
ture on conventional slashing or padding equipment. = 
The end result of using CHEMIGUM LATEX is a permanent finish 

which exhibits unusual abrasion- and crock-resistance, a pleasant CHEMIGUM 
hand, dimensional stability and colour fastness. Such a finish also LATEX 


compensates for the adverse effects of other treatments. water dispersion 


of nitrile rubber 








Details on how CHEMIGUM LATEX can give you money-making 
finishes or improve warp-sizes, backings, binders, inks 
or adhesives are yours for the asking. Just contact CHEMICAL £ 


your nearest Goodyear Chemical Distributor. reTiyiyixag avy 
\\4 


DIVISION 


Distributed in the United Kingdom by: 
HUBRON SALES LTD., FAILSWORTH, MANCHESTER 


TEL: FAILSWORTH 2691 
Other Distributors in all Western European Countries Goodyear International Corporation, Chemical Division, Akron 16, 
Ohio, U.S.A. The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company (Great Britain) Ltd., 


Chemigum, Plioflex, Pliolite, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A 17 Stratton Street, London WI, England 


CHEMIGUM + PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE *© PLIOVIC «© WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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ome Aspects of Modern Warp 


Sizing 


With the dry-feed attachment to the “Shirley” automatic size 

box, the adhesive is merely put into a container and the lubricant 

into a small tank associated with the box. From this preliminary 
stage everything is then automatically performed 


cotton yarns and yarns spun from 

rayon or synthetic fibres, or mixtures 
of these. It does not deal with the sizing 
of continuous filament yarns and the 
subject matter is divided into the following 
five sections: 


Tc article is concerned with sizing 


(1) An examination of the control of size 
percentage exercised at present in 
normal Lancashire tape-rooms. 
Control of sizing by means of the 
“Shirley’’ automatic size box, including 
use of slurries and the dry-feed 
attachment. 
(3) A brief comparison of the “Shirley” 
box with other modern control methods. 
(4) Sizing materials. 
(5) Brief comments on high-production 
tape-frames. 


(2 


Conventional Non-Automatic Control 
of Size Percentage 

With conventional non-automatic 
methods, accurate control is impossible 
due to the factors which influence the 
amount of size put on the yarn. These 
factors are difficult to assess accurately 
when specifying a size mixing to give a 
pre-determined percentage of size on the 
yarn. Normally at a mill, mixings are used 
which have been found by experience to 
give reasonably good weaving. Attempts at 
control are sometimes made based upon 
observations such as the “‘feel’’ of the yarn, 
the weights of sized beams, and the read- 
ings obtained by a starch refractometer. 
As considered necessary, the size in the 
beck or sow-box, or in both, may be 
strengthened or weakened to try and 
obtain the desired result. From a complete 
understanding of the problem, it is no 
surprise to the Shirley Institute to find that 
on the whole the control of size percentage 
in the mill is much inferior to the high 
standard to which it is supposed to con- 
form. This statement is in no way a 
criticism of traditional tape-sizing skill but 
is due to the known difficulties associated 
with the control of sizing. 

The results of analyses made at the 
Institute of samples of sized yarn from 
eight different mills appear in Table 1. The 
samples were all obtained recently, chiefly 
under normal mill conditions in connection 








*From a recent paper to Burnley Textile 
Society. 

t Senior Technical Officer, Weaving Dept., 
British Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation. 


By H. HACKING, a.M.c.1.F 


Table 1 


Percentage size 
on yarn neces- 


Mill Yarn sary to 


give Type of 


Percentage of size on 


good weaving Sow-box yarn (by analysis) 
(except mill C) 
A 12s. Am. 0 Non-auto 15:3 -22:2 
B 15s. - 30s. Am. 8-10 Non-auto 86-152 
Cc 15s. - 28s. Am. 18 -19 Non-auto 10:7 - 18:3 
D 32s. Eg. (a) 13 Non-auto 18:2 (single warp) 
(b) 14} ‘‘Shirley’’ 14:0 (single wrap) 
F 36s. Eg. 14 Non-auto 23:7 - 26:0 
62s. Eg. (a) 12 Non-auto 13-1 -148 
(b) 14 Non-auto 17-8 - 20-0 
G 70s. Eg. (a) 12 Non-auto 96-150 
(b) 15 ‘“Shirley”’ 14-4-163 
H 32s. Am, 5-6 Non-auto 75-100 
beam-dyed 


Notes, ‘1) MillC. It was desired to obtain a given piece weight of cloth. Hence 
the 18-19°, size target. 
(2) MillD. The different percentages aimed at were due to differences 
in yarn hairiness between yarns from separate spinners. 
(3) MillG. A special investigation involving the ‘‘Shirley’’ box is referred 


to here. 


(4) Mill H. These ‘‘wet’’ backbeams were pre-dried by passing round a 
small cylinder before entering the size. 


with investigations made by Shirley In- 
stitute in the firms concerned. In only two 
instances was the problem connected with 
the effect of sizing on the warp breakage 
rate, while in the remaining six instances 
the results relate to sizing conditions which 
were not considered by the mill manage- 
ment to be unsatisfactory as far as warp 
breaks were concerned. At two mills, 
samples were obtained from a tape-frame 
equipped with a “Shirley” box and a 
tape-frame with a normal box, and in these 
two cases direct comparison is possible. 


It is clearly indicated that the general 
tendency with non-automatic sizing is to 
add more size than necessary and it is note- 
worthy that in one instance the excess is as 
great as 12% size on yarn (i.e. 26% against 
the required 14%). On the other hand, at 
Mill C, the failure to maintain the per- 
centage at the desired level of 18-19% 
would give piece weights lower than 
required. The results for Mills D and G, 
comparing both types of boxes indicate the 
marked superiority of the ‘“‘Shirley’’ box. 
The data contains only one reference to 





Fig. 1. General view of frame 
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beam-dyed yarn (Mill H) and this is 
included because the results were obtained 
very recently, when the other figures were 
being collected. 

Considering the sizmg of beam-dyed 
yarn in general, it is doubtful whether 
anyone would dispute the statement that 
control is, on the whole, notoriously poor, 
due to the difficulty in making a satisfactory 
allowance for the diluting effect on the size 
of the water in the backbeams. The 
difficulty is further complicated by the fact 
that the water in the backbeams may vary 
in quantity from set to set and from the 
start to end of any individual set. Partial 
pre-drying of the yarn minimises the 
difficulty but by no means completely 
eliminates it. 


Results of Detailed Tests in a Mill 
To illustrate these remarks some 
results appear in Table 2 which were 


Table 2 
Concentration of size 
Frame in sow-box, oven- 
dry solids, per cent. 
1¢ 


Percentage 
size on yarn 
(by analysis) 


anus oo 
NNwnNNS 


obtained recently In a tape-room containing 
several frames. ‘Tests were made over 
several days on three frames all being fed 
with nominally identical size (chiefly starch 
and tallow) from their respective becks. A 
uniform 10% size on yarn was aimed at 
throughout the time the tests were being 
made. 


Taking the results as a whole it will be 
observed that the concentration of size in 
the sow-box varies considerably from time 
to time. The two main reasons for this are 
(a) variations in the strength of the size 
being fed from the becks and (4) differences 
between the frames as regards the amount 
of condensate (from the open steam pipes), 
necessary to keep the size hot in the 
respective sow-boxes. This last point was 
discovered from test results not included 
in the figures above but obtained con- 
currently with them. It is clear that the 
size concentration has affected the amount 
of size put on the yarn, as is well understood 
from first principles of sizing control, but 
it is also obvious that other factors have 
been important. For example, a given 
concentration tends to put less size on the 
varn with frame A than with the other two 
frames. Thus there are frame to frame 
differences independent of the control of 
concentration of the size. In addition, local 
day to day conditions associated with the 
sizing of rather different sheets of threads 
have contributed to the apparent in- 
consistencies of the results for the tape- 
frames taken separately, a good example 
being the fact that with frame A, con- 
centrations of 9:9% and 7-7%, at different 
times both put the same amount of size 
on the yarn. 

In the face of results such as these it is 
reasonable to ask: ‘““What can be done to 
give good control?’ The short answer is 
that to obtain good control with con- 
ventional sow-boxes by accurate calcula- 
tions—what might be termed a “‘slide-rule”’ 
technique—plus instrumentation of the 
limited kind generally available, would be 
very difficult, if not well-nigh impossible. 
The writer can vouch for this from many 
years’ sizing experience both at Shirley 
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Institute and in a considerable number of 
mills. If it is suggested that the particular 
conclusions quoted above do not apply to 
every mill, this point is conceded but it is 
pointed out that there will probably be 
other factors at work causing variation. 
Not many mills have such a limited range 
of sizing conditions as the one to which the 
figures refer. Despite the nominally satis- 
factory sizing which many manufacturers 
would claim for the old methods, control 
must of necessity be imperfect and, despite 
warp breakage rates for some cloths not 
being sensitive to small changes in 
percentage of size, warp breakages must 
inevitably be more frequent than the 
minimum possible. 


“Shirley” Automatic Size Box 


The principles by which this works have 
been widely publicised but it may be as 
well to reiterate them briefly. 


(1) A stock size of known concentration is 
fed from the beck and passed through a 
specially-designed metering pump be- 
fore entering the size-box. 

(2) The speed of working of the metering 
pump is controlled by two P.I.V. gear 
settings, one based on the weight of the 
warp sheet being sized and the other 
indicating the size percentage required. 
The size passing through the pump 
contains the weight of solid matter it is 
desired to put on the yarn. 


(3) As the stock size is pre-arranged to be 
of higher concentration than necessary 
for the percentage size to be aimed at 
(i.e., the correct weight of solids is 
associated with too small a volume of 
water to balance the pick-up of paste 
by the yarn) the level of size in the box 
tends to fall. A level control device 
detects any very small change and 
periodically operates a water supply to 
maintain the level constant. 

(4) As the volume of size in the box 
remains constant, and as the correct 
weight of solids is being pumped in, 
the percentage of size being aimed at 
must inevitably be put on the yarn. 
Any error in size percentage due to an 


incorrect start, after gaiting a new set 
or first thing in the morning, is very 
quickly adjusted automatically. To 
allow this quick adjustment the 
capacity of the box is only 12-13 
gallons. 


Mechanical Performance of the 
“Shirley” Box 

The earliest models of the ‘‘Shirley” 
box, while in general functioning fairly 
well, demonstrated in use that there were 
points where improvements in design 
could be made. A number of detailed 
changes have in fact been made and these 
are all incorporated in the latest models. 
The improvements aim at making the 
automatic box easier to use whilst ensuring 
that it is as foolproof in performance as can 
possibly be devised. A few boxes of the 
latest type have now been in service for a 
year or more and have given every satis- 
faction. However, to be quite fair in this 
matter it must be pointed out that with all 
“Shirley” boxes, some attention to, or 
replacement of, a part will occasionally be 
necessary. Mention should specifically be 
made of the diaphragm, which cannot be 
expected to last more than about two years. 
This limited attention to servicing and 
replacements offers no discouragement to 
the manufacturer who is conscious of the 
large benefits he has obtained. Which 
motorist would complain if it were neces- 
sary for his car to be “de-coked”’ after 
serving him faithfully for 30,000 miles! 


Financial Implications 


‘To purchase an automatic box demands 
a capital outlay which must be justified by 
the results obtained. An improvement in 
the weaving quality of the warps owing to 
more satisfactory sizing would seem in itself 
to give ample justification, but as reliable 
data on variations in the amount of size 
added to the yarn and the corresponding 
effect on warp breaks is lacking at most 
mills, it is useful to consider possible direct 
savings in sizing costs. ‘The data in 
Table 2 confirms that with a normal size- 
box oversizing is common. This is not 
surprising in view of the general lack of 





Fig. 2. View of “Shirley” box showing metering pump and P.I.V. gears 
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control and the difficulties caused in 
weaving when a warp is undersized, i.e. 
oversizing is a natural result of “playing 
for safety.” 

From the data available to the Institute 
it would appear that an average tape- 
frame working a single shift uses in- 
gredients costing £800-£1,000 per year. 
Obviously, there are variations from these 
figures depending on the kind of in- 
gredients used (e.g., sago is less costly than 
a modified starch) and the types of yarns 
being sized. A figure as low as £600 has 
been encountered and also one as high as 
about £1,900. When more than one shift 
is worked these costs are much greater. It 
is reasonable to believe that in most mills 
at least one-fifth of the present cost of size 
would be saved by the introduction of 
automatic sizing. ‘Translated into cash, 
this means £120 per year at one end of the 
range, to something of the order of £500 
£1,000 per year at the other end. The 
conclusion is drawn that it is possible in 

me instances for the cost of the “‘Shirley”’ 
box to be returned in this way alone in 
2 years. In a fair proportion of mills the 
time taken would be of the order of 
5-7 years (the ‘“‘Shirley’’ box is manu- 
factured under exclusive licence by Joseph 


Hibbert and Co. Ltd., Darwen). 


Use of Slurries 

The introduction of the “Shirley” 
automatic size box has made it possible to 
use slurries, and size preparation by this 
method is greatly simplified. A slurry is a 
cold suspension of unboiled size (usually 
starch an emulsified lubricant a 
suspending agent). Sodium alginate has 
proved a good suspending agent and 
carob flour has also been used successfully. 
Alternatively, a small proportion of starch 
can be gelatinised by boiling, allowed to 
cool and then mixed with a cold suspen- 
sion of ungelatinised starch in water. If 
desired, the lubricant can be boiled with 
the small quantity of starch. The gela- 
tinised starch acts as the suspending 
medium. This last technique has been 
successfully used in mills, as well as the 
simpler method. 

Slurries can be prepared at very high 
concentrations, e.g., a sago slurry of 
2:2 lbs. of oven-dry ingredients per gallon 
can be used without difficulty. A slurry 
mixing chamber added to the standard 
“Shirley”’ box is an optional extra. In this 
chamber the slurry (after passing through 
the metering pump) is mechanically mixed 
with water entering the box from the level 
control equipment, before being passed 
into the cavity compartment where a 
vigorous boil is maintained. 

The use of a slurry size in conjunction 
with the “Shirley’’ box offers advantages 
for all kinds of yarn but has an extra value 
for the sizing of beam-dyed (i.e., wet) 
backbeams, inasmuch as it gives accurate 
control of size percentage in place of 
almost complete guesswork. 


Dry-feed Attachment 

This is the attachment to the ‘Shirley’ 
box which has aroused so much interest 
recently. The adhesive is merely put into 
a container and the lubricant into a small 
tank associated with the box, and from 
thenceforward everything is completely 
automatic. The ingredients, it should be 
pointed out, are not weighed beforehand. 
All that is required is that the demands of 
the equipment for size should be met by 
periodically (say once or twice per day) 
replenishing the stocks. 





Fig. 3. ‘Tapers right’ side of “Shirley’’ box and seven drying cylinders. 
(machine stepped at end of set) 


The mechanism works as follows. The 
usual P.I.V. gears (warp weight; and 
per cent. size on yarn) operate a special 
weighing device which weighs out the 
adhesive in 2-oz. lots at the rate required 
to give the pre-determined amount of this 
ingredient on the yarn. The adhesive 
(usually starch) falls down a chute into a 
container where it is mixed with water 
being pumped, again at a controlled rate, 
from the metering pump. Water periodic- 
ally operated from the level control device 
also enters this container and there is a 
continuous flow of paste consisting of cold 
water adhesive into the cavity compart- 
ment of the box, where it is vigorously 
boiled. The P.I.V. gears further operate at 
a pre-determined rate a special small pump 
which pumps the lubricant—this is main- 
tained in a molten form in its container— 
into the pipe supplying steam to the boil 
pipe in the cavity compartment. The 
steam atomises the lubricant before it 
passes into the size. 


In conclusion, the dry-feed attachment 
has been successfully used to size a number 
of warps to controlled percentages of size 
on yarn, and though still somewhat in the 
experimental stage, has shown great 
promise. Extensive industrial trials under 
mill conditions will be necessary, however, 
before it reaches the production stage. The 
equipment eliminates the necessity for size 
becks and makes the size preparation and 
control entirely automatic. The normal 
human errors encountered in the prepara- 
tion of size mixings are done away with, 
and this feature may well be considered 
of importance by many manufacturers. No 
time at all is lost waiting for mixings to be 
prepared. Against these advantages must 
be set the initial cost of the equipment (not 
accurately known at present) and main- 
tenance costs but it would be surprising 
indeed if the equipment failed to give a 
balance on the credit side. 


Other Modern Control Devices 


Claims are sometimes made for other 
size boxes, that control can be exercised 
just as well as with the “‘Shirley”’ automatic 
size box. These claims are unfounded. 


Some modern size boxes, with or without 
ancillary machinery, aim at controlling one 
or more of the following:— 

(1) Size concentration, by avoiding the 
diluting effects of open steam. Here 
heat-exchangers, steam jackets, etc., 
may be used at the beck and size box. 


(2 


Viscosity of the Size. A_ standard 
method of cooking may be employed, 
for example, high pressure cooking, or 
homogenisation, to give a paste of 
reasonably stable or consistent viscosity 
at a given concentration. To achieve 
the same uniformity of result from 
time to time with simple becks and 
open steam coils would probably not 
be easy, especially with unmodified 
starches. A viscometer may be used 
to indicate the viscosity level of the size. 


~~ 
w 


Variation in squeezing roller pressure 
to compensate for changes in speed of 
running of the tape-frame. The main 
benefit, and perhaps the chief use, of 
a device of this kind is to reduce the 
pressure during the “‘crawl’”’ periods to 
compensate for the reduced weight of 
paste which would otherwise be taken 
up. 


All these ways of control offer ad- 
vantages and, apart from the ‘“Shirley”’ 
box, are good in themselves. In com- 
pensating for speed a lot of empirical data 
would be needed to adjust the pressure 
correctly and it is possible that over- 
compensation could occur. Nevertheless, 
even if the compensation is used im- 
perfectly, as will probably occur in the 
majority of instances, it seems highly 
probable that there will be a net gain in 
controlling the amount of size added to the 
yarn. The ‘Shirley’? box does not com- 
pensate for the ‘“‘crawl’’ periods and to this 
extent is at a slight disadvantage, but it 
must be remembered that the proportion 
of the length of a warp which is sized very 
slowly is normally very small indeed, 
representing perhaps no more than 1% of 
the warp length. The “Shirley” box, on 
the other hand, automatically compensates 
for normal changes in the average speed of 
running. 
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Taken together, the three items above 
would allow a reasonably uniform per- 
centage of size to be added under any 
single set of sizing conditions. The actual 
percentage added, however, would not be 
indicated at the tape-frame and would have 
to be determined by analysis or some other 
means. To effect a given change in size 
percentage, experimentation yielding em- 
pirical data would be necessary. Further 
experimentation would also be necessary 
to allow for changes in conditions such as 
the nature of the yarn (e.g. cotton, as 
against spun viscose), weight of warp sheet 
affecting running speed, etc., which 
affected the pick-up of paste by the yarn. 
All in all, the equipment would add only 
a number of refinements to the crude 
control exercised at present by the methods 
commonly used. 


Sizing Materials 


The last few years have seen the advent 
of a number of new sizing materials, the 
introduction of new fibres and yarns, 
together with higher demands for ease of 
removal of the size in finishing, having been 
chiefly responsible. At Shirley Institute, 
we are sometimes asked whether any 
better sizing adhesive than starch is avail- 
able today for sizing normal cotton or 
spun viscose yarns. The questioner usually 
has in mind synthetic sizes or “‘resins’’ as 
he refers to them. If the question is 
answered on broad lines, our remark is that 
there is practically no experimental evi- 
dence at our disposal which indicates that 
unmodified starch when added to the best 
percentage does not give at least as good 
weaving as the best possible weaving with 
any other kind of adhesive. This statement 
must be qualified by saying that every 
alternative to unmodified starch, used on 
its own or as an admixture with starch, has 
not been extensively investigated. Never- 
theless, some of them have, and the result 
has always been the same. Apart from 
weaving results, there is cost to consider, 
especially with sago selling at the low price 
of roughly £40 per ton, or 44d. per Ib. 


Even if a synthetic size, for example, 
gave slightly better weaving, and with a 
rather smaller amount on the yarn than 
sago, the cost would probably be very much 
greater. Sago is normally suggested for 
use owing to the fact that it is usually of 
fairly low viscosity, does not readily gel on 
cooling, and is stable on prolonged boiling. 
Other unmodified starches do not have all 
these points of advantage. For instance, 
maize (corn starch) is stable but gels 
readily on cooling. Nevertheless, maize, 
farina, or tapioca can be successfully used 
in many circumstances. Modified starches 
have advantages in special circumstances 
and so has carob flour, this being better 
known by the trade names, e.g. ‘““Tragon,” 
‘‘Hydragum,”’ under which it is marketed. 


Sodium carboxymethyl cellulose (e.g. 
“Courlose,’’ “‘Cellofas’’) is a water-soluble 
size very readily removed in finishing and 
on this account very suitable for spun 
rayon yarns. It is more costly to use than 
unmodified starch, however, and this factor 
alone has made it unattractive to many 
manufacturers. Starch ethers, which also 
come out readily in finishing, are being used 
by some manufacturers forspun rayon yarns. 





* Sold under trade names such as “‘Vinarol 
DT,” “Elvanol 51-05,” ‘“Rhodoviol 
BS125,” “Alcotrex 87/T.’’. 


Normal starch sizes have no affinity for 
spun nylon and spun “Terylene’”’ yarns 
but it has been found that a mixture of 
starch and polyvinyl alcohol* will allow 
good weaving providing the cloth is not a 
very close or difficult one. In general, for 
single yarns, the percentage of size added 
has to be greater than for a similar cloth 
construction made from cotton. To give 
a typical example which approaches the 
limiting conditions, poplin cloths of 40s, 
100% spun nylon (14 ins. staple, 14 den.) 
warp and weft, about 120 ends 66 
picks/in. have been successfully woven 
using sizes consisting of starch (in various 
forms, starch ethers, unmodified sago, etc.) 
plus a proportion of polyvinyl alcohol 
which is somewhere in the range of one- 
quarter to one-seventh of the weight of 
starch. A lubricant is added in the usual 
manner. It is then advisable to add about 
20% of size to the yarn with this con- 
struction. 


Splitting the yarn in the wet state by 
one or more rods is recommended for spun 
nylon and spun ‘““Terylene”’ yarns or yarns 
containing these fibres, in order to mini- 
mise the raising of fibre during splitting in 
the dry state at the tape-frame headstock. 


High-production Tape-frames 

The “‘Shirley”’ accelerated drying device 
has been successfully applied to a large 
number of tape-frames in Lancashire. By 
its use it is possible to increase the rate of 
evaporation of water from the yarn by 50%, 
and in cases where limitations in drying 
were the main factors in controlling the 
speed of sizing it has been possible to 
increase the speed by something like this 
amount. Manufacturers who wish to 
modify a tape-frame already in use will 
find it of advantage to consider applying 
the device, especially if the 50% increase in 
speed meets their requirements as regards 
either production or the maximum speed 
at which they wish to run the sorts being 
sized. 


When new equipment is being con- 
sidered, however, the multi-cylinder 
machine, i.e. one employing a number of 
small-diameter cylinders, is worthy of 
attention. Until recently, multi-cylinder 
machines could not be seriously con- 
templated for the kind of sizing done in 
Lancashire owing to the yarn sticking to, 
and fouling, the first few cylinders it 
contacted. The introduction of ‘“‘non- 
stick’’ coatings (perhaps the best-known 
one is ‘‘Fluon’’—or “Teflon” as it is 
alternatively called) have now changed the 
picture by eliminating the sticking and 
fouling, thus making a multi-cylinder unit 
for drying a practical proposition, with the 
following advantages. 


(1) Drying by cylinders is economical in 
the use of steam. 

(2) The rate of evaporation per given 
length of yarn contact with the cylinder 
gains (as compared with the use of 
large cylinders) from the fact that there 
is an incidental ventilating effect on the 
sheet of yarn as it presents first one 
side to a cylinder and then the next 
side to the succeeding cylinder, and 


so on. 

(3) The cylinders can readily be made to 
use steam up to about 40 Ib./sq. in. 
pressure, compared with the 10 lb. or 
sO maximum on normal large tape- 
frame cylinders. 

(4) A bank of, say, 9-11 cylinders each of 


28 ins. dia., will not be very space- 
consuming and will give an extremely 
high rate of evaporation of water, 
leading to very high production rates. 


From the information available it would 
be expected that if, for example, a normal 
2-cylinder frame without accelerated 
drving could size a dense sheet of yarn at 
a maximum speed of 10 yds./min., then a 
9-11 cylinder machine as above would 
achieve 30 yds./min., i.e. a_ three-fold 
increase in the weight of yarn sized in a 
given running time. 





New Service Hours Recorder 


hours recorder has been introduced 

by English Numbering Machines 
Ltd., Queensway, Enfield, where the 
overall length is 1-825 ins., compared with 
2} ins. for the current E.N.M. unit, which 
will continue in production. The size 
permits it to be fitted in many cases where 
lack of space has prevented or complicated 
installations in the past. 


A COMPACT, mechanical service 


A protective window cover is a standard 
feature of the new recorder which has two 
mounting holes at 14% ins. centres. An 
optional extra is a driveshaft extension with 
threaded boss to provide a take-off point 
for a flexible drive, e.g., installations 
requiring a tachometer. 


Gearing is provided to order, and can be 
arranged to record one unit for almost any 
number of revolutions of the driveshaft up 
to 162,000. Service hours at mean drive- 
shaft speeds up to a maximum of 2,700 
r.p.m. can thus be recorded. Before its 
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introduction, the new recorder was put 
through stringent running tests, at speeds 
up to 5,000 r.p.m., under all the different 
climatic conditions in which it is likely to 
be used. 
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A fully automatic two part card set 


Platt/Josephy Continental Card 


Sets 


Designed to handle woollens, wastes and synthetics, these cards 


are available in widths of 60, 66, 70{ and 78? ins. 


HE Platt/Josephy continental 

type carding sets are now being 

manufactured in the works of 
Platt Brothers and Co. Ltd., Oldham. 
These sets are improved versions of 
the Josephy machines, embodying the 
latest advances in machine design and 
technological practice, and operate at 
high productions with the maximum 
efficiency. Various standard com- 
binations are available to handle 
satisfactorily all woollen blends, waste 
blends, synthetic staple fibres and 
mixtures of synthetics and wool, 
cotton waste, asbestos, reclaimed wool, 
etc. 

The cards are made in widths of 
1,525 mm. (60 in.), 1,675 mm. (66 in.), 
1,800 mm. (702 in.) and 2,000 mm. 
(78? in.). Bare cylinder diameters are 
either 1,400mm. (55in.) or 1,270 
mm. (50in.), and doffer diameters 
1,270 mm. (50 in.) or 1,050 mm. 
(413 in.). Depending on the material 
being processed and the working 
power required, four, five or six pairs 
of workers and strippers are arranged 
over each cylinder. Breasts are applied 





* Platt’s Bulletin, Vol. 9, No. 4. 


where necessary, these being 680 mm. 
(26? in.) or 390mm. (15%in.) dia., 
the larger size having three or four 
pairs of workers and strippers and the 
smaller two pairs. ‘The breasts can be 
covered with saw-toothed wire or 
flexible card clothing. 

A burr crusher can be incorporated 
after the scribbler or intermediate card. 
Any type of intermediate feed 
parallel or diagonal broad band feed, 


The Platt Josephy 
tape condenser 


Scotch feed with centre draw, lap feed, 
etc.—mav be applied between the 
various cards in the set. 

With all sets, the hopper feeder, 
breast parts, intermediate feeds and 
tape condenser are mounted on slips 
and provided with suitable means for 
racking-out. 

Automatic Hopper Feeder 

Two models of the Platt/Josephy 
hopper feeder are available. The 
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A fully automatic, three part card 
set for fine wools suitable for Scotch 
tweeds, Saxonies and hosiery yarns 
20s to 40s, Yorks. skein (10s to 20s 
metric). The set comprises an 
ordinary model automatic feeder, 
scribbler with large breast, diagonal 
broad band feeder, intermediate 
card, straight fibre broad band 
feeder, carder, and tape condenser 
with deep-grooved dividing rollers 





ordinary feeder is suitable for the finer 
counts, while the large capacity hopper 
is more advantageous for the carpet 
and other coarse trades. Any one of 
four different stripping devices can be 
fitted as desired. The four types are a 
standard oscillating toothed comb, a 
spiked lattice, a revolving brush, or an 
eccentric comb. 

This hopper feeder includes a 
mechanical control system which, in 
conjunction with a receding comb, 
provides accurate weighings. The 
arrangement is based on a gradual 
reduction of the distance between the 
comb and the spiked lifting lattice 
during the weighing period, so that 
the smallest amount of material is 
being fed into the scale pan as the 
latter approaches its full weigh. The 
movement of the scale pan beam 
operates a clutch which immediately 
stops the spiked lifting lattice and the 
stripping arrangement. 

The scale pan doors are auto- 
matically locked in the closed position 
while material is being fed into the 
pan and only unlock as the latter starts 
to descend. The drive to the hopper 
feeder is by side shaft from the cylinder 
of the subsequent card. Any of the 
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Platt type automatic hopper feeders 
can be applied to a Platt/Josephy card 
set and equipped with a mechanical or 
electrical weigh mechanism, extended 
box or telescopic hopper. The new 
Platt trickle feed automatic feeder also 
is applicable to a Platt/Josephy card. 
(Full details of this trickle feed will 
be given ina later issue of the Bulletin.) 


Tape Condenser 

Platt/Josephy tape condensers with 
four heights of single rubbers can be 
supplied equipped with deep- or 
shallow-grooved rollers and condenser 
drums arranged for flanged or flange- 
less bobbins, either full or half length. 
I.eather or synthetic tapes and rubbers 
are available. 

The condenser is driven by gearing 
from the doffer gearbox and a change 
place enables the rubbing leather speed 
to be altered in relation to the doffer 
speed. A variable V-belt drive allows 
the eccentric shaft speed to be adjusted 
to any figure within the range 200 to 
500 r.p.m. In addition, there is an 
individual variable speed drive to each 
line of surface drums to enable the 
correct winding tension to be obtained 
on every drum. 





A fully automatic, two part card set for 7s to 20s Yorks. ske 
Incorporated in the set are a large capacity automatic feeder, scr 
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Freedom from vibration and acces- 
sibility are two features of this con- 
denser which is mounted on rails and 
can be racked-out easily. If desired, a 
pneumatic waste thread remover may 
be applied. 

Platt type condensers with four or 
six heights of single rubbers or four 
heights of tandem rubbers can be 
fitted to the Platt/Josephy card. Where 
large package spinning is employed, 
the Platt four height tape condenser 
with traversing creel and internal drive 
to surface drums is particularly recom- 
mended. 


Cards 

The main advantages of the Platt 
Josephy card are concerned primarily 
with the transmission of power to the 
various elements of the machine. Flat 
belts have been eliminated and re- 
placed by a patented side shaft drive 
and gearboxes. This reduces the space 
requirements, eases maintenance 
operations, provides increased acces- 
sibility to the machine and results in 
a much more positive drive, since it 
obviates any possibility of slippage 
through incorrectly tensioned belts. 

A 8h.p. slip ring motor usually 





in (34s to 10s metric) for carpet, blanket and similar yarns. 
ibbler with large breast, straight fibre broad band feeder, carder 
with large breast, and a tape condenser with traversing creel 
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rovides the main drive to the card 
and in the case of an automatic set the 
motors of each card are synchronised. 
This method of driving allows an 
almost stepless regulation of speed, 
while the machines are running, over 
a range of about 30%, (e.g. cylinder 
speeds from 100 to 130 r.p.m.). The 
motors are mounted either on the floor 
or, if the conditions on site are suitable, 
below the floor, the latter method 
saving floor space. 


One of the most important points is 
the side shaft and gearbox drive to the 
various components of the card. The 
case-hardened, alloy steel wheels in the 
gearboxes run in oil baths and are 
mounted on oversize shafts carried in 
ball bearings. Sealing rings prevent 
the ingress of dust and dirt and ensure 
that there will be no oil leakage from 
the totally enclosed gearboxes. An 
adjustable disc clutch in each drive 
provides protection against overload, 
while a special adjustable ratchet clutch 
gives audible warning in case of any 
interruption to the normal rotation of 
the feed rollers. 


Each separate part of the card is 
provided with a special coupling so 


that the hopper feeder, breast part, 
etc. may be racked away without dis- 
mantling the clutch. The stripper 
drive is located on the same side as the 
chain drive to the workers, thus leaving 
the opposite side of the card com- 
pletely clear. All roller shafts, there- 
fore, can be made shorter and a special 
tool is supplied for lifting out the 
workers, strippers and fancies. 

Each roller throughout the card is 
flanged at the ends, thus allowing the 
entire width of the roller to be used for 
card clothing. Consequently, the roller 
width is equal to the working width. 
This arrangement prevents an accu- 
mulation of fly inside the covers of 
enclosed cards. The cylinder bends 
are fitted with side linings, while 
covers can be supplied if desired. 

The doffer wheel is now recessed 
into the end of the doffer and is driven 
by the doffer gearbox which controls 
the delivery speed of the web. Any 
change made in the doffer speed is 
automatically imparted to the sub- 
sequent unit, e.g. an intermediate 
feed or tape condenser. When 
required, however, the speed of these 
units can be altered without affecting 


the doffer speed. 


Due to the substitution of enclosed 
gearboxes for flat belts, fettling and 
servicing of the card become simpler 
operations, the number of adjusting 
points is reduced, and what few gear 
changes there are can be performed 
quickly without the use of a spanner. 


The drive from the cylinder to the 
side shaft is by V-belts. If desired, a 
variable V-belt drive can be applied. 
The latter enables speed changes of the 
various components to be made qui-kly 
and easily without any alteration to the 
cylinder speed. Other variable V-belt 
drives also are incorporated in the set 
to control :— 


(1) The fancy rollers, giving an adjust- 
ment of surface speed varying from 
10% to 40% over that of the 
cylinder. 

(2) The condenser rubbing motion, 
providing a speed range of 200 to 
500 r.p.m. 

(3) Each condenser drum independ- 
ently. 

(4) The laying width for automatic 
intermediate feeds. 


All these adjustments can be made 
while the machine or card set is in 
operation. 





Synthetic Fibre Sewing 
Threads 


T not infrequently happens that textile 
materials which from their inherent 
physical or chemical properties would 

appear eminently suited to a particular end- 
use fail when put to the practical test to 
match up to expectations. An example of 
this was nylon sewing threads which, 
because of a tendency to promote puckering 
at the seams, were not as satisfactory in 
use as was hoped. Because of this an 
investigation was begun at Shirley In- 
stitute some three years ago into the 
hot-stretching and setting of thermoplastic 
yarns (e.g. nylon and ““Terylene’’) which it 
was hoped would throw light on_ this 
problem, and the results were described 
by Mr. W. Benson (B.C.I.R.A.) in a recent 
lecture to the Macclesfield, Leek and 
District Section of the Textile Institute. 


To consider what happened to a thread 
during sewing it was necessary to consider 
the effect of loads other than just the 
breaking load and extension at break, 
Mr. Benson explained. Typical load- 
extension (stress-strain) curves for materials 
commonly used as sewing threads indicated 
that the initial modulus for nylon (as 
derived from the slope of the curve) was 
below that of the others, suggesting that if 
hot-stretching increased the modulus it 


would improve the yarn as a sewing thread. 


Hot-stretching of the yarns was performed 
on a machine specially built for the pur- 
pose, features of which were adequate 
grip, heating and cooling of the yarn 
whilst stretched, constant ingoing tension 
of yarn, good temperature control and 
more than one passage of the yarn. Because 
of relaxation at room temperature the 
stretch obtained was somewhat less than 
the applied stretch. At 235°C., 100 ft./min., 
3 passages, continuous filament nylon 
retained about 70% and continuous fila- 
ment “Terylene’’ about 80% of the 
applied stretch. Generally spun yarns 
retained more of the applied stretch. 


Measurements made on the yarns in- 
cluded strength and tenacity, loop strength, 
residual shrinkage and (on ‘“Terylene’’) 
time required to reach the temperature of 
the hot-plate. For nylon (3/60 den.) the 
values of the breaking load (in grammes) 
and tenacity (g/d) for the unstretched yarn 
and an applied stretch of 0% and 20% 
were 960, 1,027 and 1,026 respectively and 
5-00, 5-31 and 6-04 respectively. Cor- 
responding values for ‘“Terylene” (2/75d) 
were 690, 755, and 840 and 4-54, 4-94 and 
6-49 respectively. 


For continuous filament nylon (3/60d) 
the loop strength ratio, which is defined as 
the ratio of the strength of a pair of inter- 
looped yarns, breaking at the loop, to twice 
the singles strength of the yarn, fell to 
two-thirds of the original value for an 
applied stretch of 28%. Under the same 
conditions the fall for continuous filament 
“Terylene” (3/45d) was 45%, for spun 
nylon (2/70s) 10% and for spun ‘“Tery- 
lene” (2/30s) 7%. For the same applied 
stretch, namely 28%, the shrinkage in 
boiling water (an important factor where a 
material may have to be boiled) fell from 
9-6 to 5:3 for continuous filament ny'on 
(3/60d) and from 7:1 to 3-9 for continuous 
filament ‘“Terylene” (3/45d). It was 
further found that for yarns heated under 
tension complete setting (and therefore 
zero shrinkage) was not possible. About 
3 secs. on the hot-plate was sufficient to 
give a reasonable stability to boiling water. 
Moreover, a 250d ‘‘Terylene” yarn re- 
quired 5 secs. and a 1,000d yarn 8 secs. to 
reach the temperature of the hot-plate. 


During discussion following the lecture, 
the speaker stated there was not yet 
sufficient evidence to say definitely whether 
a hot-stretched thread did, or did not, 
make a better sewing thread, but he 
believed some useful practical suggestion 
would emerge from the experiments 
described. 





Change of Address 


The head office of British Titan Products 
Co. Ltd. has now been transferred from 
York to 10 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 
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Weaving and Cutting Face Cloths 
from Terry Fabrics 


If the terry fabric has to be over-edged on all four sides, all 
washing, bleaching, dyeing and drying should be completed 


before separation takes place. 


The cost of over-edging is the 


same regardless of where the separation takes place 


ERRY fabrics for home _ use 
can be divided into four 
classes : 

(1) The normal sized bath towel about 
20 to 24 ins. wide and from 36 to 
48 ins. long with hemmed ends. 


(2) The guest towel size about 16 ins. 
wide and 28 ins. long, with 
hemmed ends. 

(3) The finger tip size about 11 to 
12 ins. wide and 18 to 20 ins. long 
with a fringed end about ? to 1 in. 
long at each end. 

(4) The face cloth size about 11 to 


12 ins. wide by 11 to 12 ins. long 
and which is finished by over- 
edging all the four sides by an 
overlocking stitch; usually done by 
a special type of three needle 
sewing machine. 


All these four types are often woven 
two or three in a width, side by side, in 
the reedspace of the loom. All classes 
of homes and very many commercial 
and industrial concerns use an enor- 
mous range of terry fabrics which, in 
general, are subjected to rough usage 
and very frequent laundering. In 
consequence of this, considerable im- 
portance attaches to the selvedges 
which must be firm and strong enough 
to withstand the severe strains im- 
posed during use, in washing and 
drying, etc. Either the selvedge must 
be self woven, or if more than one in a 
width, then it is imperative that the 
cut inner selvedge must either be 
hemmed or securely bound to prevent 
unravelling of the ends involved in the 
selvedge. Sometimes the loose cut 
inner selvedge is overedged by the 
three needle sewing machine. 


Use of doups or leno weave for the 
inner selvedge is not satisfactory for 
terry fabrics which are expected to get 
rough usage and frequent laundering; 


By ‘T. HARGREAVES 


such a selvedge can only have a very 
short life. The customary method of 
weaving the inner selvedges is to use 
about 24 to 36 ground warp ends 
drawn one per heald eye and entered 
two ends per dent. Three dents are 
then left empty to form a cutting line. 
Twenty-four to 36 ground warp ends 
are then entered one per eye, two per 
dent in the reed for the next inner 
selvedge. Twenty-four ends are suf- 
ficient for this type of inner selvedge 
if finished by over-edging, but if a 
hemmed finish is required, then it 
must be woven wide enough to allow 
for hemming and this usually needs 
36 ends in 18 dents, or about to } in. 
wide. 


Factors Affecting Separation 


The system of bleaching or dyeing 
operated by the manufacturer decides 
in many instances where, when, and 
how those two or three widths of 
woven terry fabric shall be separated. 
If the yarns from which the fabric is 
woven were pre-bleached, or dyed, 
and the fabric sold in the loom state, 
then the two or three widths in the 
woven width of cloth could be separ- 
ated at the loom during weaving. 


If the cloth is to be bleached or dyed 
in rope form or open width, then it is 
better not to separate the cloths. To 
do so means multiplying two or three 
times the length to be handled by the 
bleacher and dyer, and drying machine. 
In such a case, separation should take 
place after washing, bleaching or 
dyeing. If the terry fabric is to be 
over-edged on all four sides, as is the 
case with face cloths, then all washing, 
bleaching, dyeing and drying must be 
completed before separation takes 
place. 


Finger tip towels can be separated 
at the loom during weaving without 
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cost or trouble. ‘The cut inner sel- 
vedges are over-edged or hemmed in 
120 yds. lengths, assisted by employ- 
ing a driven roller at the back of the 
sewing machine to carry the sewn 
material away from the sewing head. 

Bleaching and dyeing departments 
are not very keen on this method 
because of the extra long lengths of 
very narrow cloth involved added to 
which, of course is the increased cost. 
They prefer to bleach or dye the 
multiple cloths in the original woven 
full width. This, however, does not 
suit the cloth receiving and making-up 
sections. They are now given the task 
of first separating the double or treble 
widths of fabric in the full woven 
width and then cutting each cloth one 
by one from these long and narrow 
lengths. Splitting the cloth into two 
or three widths at the loom costs 
nothing, but dividing them after 
bleaching, dyeing and drying becomes 
a complicated operation which can be 
rather expensive. 

If weaving two 22 or 24 ins. towels 
side by side, separation of the two 
cloths is best achieved at the loom 
without cost, and hemmed or over- 
edged in the full roll length. The dyer 
will be quite agreeable as the 22 or 
24 ins. width of each towel is very 
convenient to handle and the cloth 
room like it because they do not have 
to be responsible for any flaws caused 
by uneven or ragged cutting. When 
cut during weaving, at the loom, the 
inner selvedges are regular and hardly 
ever get out of line. 

There are several methods of separ- 
ating the two or three cloths in the 
woven cloth roll. One simple way does 
not require any machine, a table 4 ft. 
long will do admirably. A_ rotary 
cutting blade—a motor driven appara- 
tus—usually used to cut individual 
towels from the cloth roll is clamped 
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to the edge of the table on the side 
where the operator stands. The 
120 yds. of cloth to be cut is then 
positioned at the opposite end of the 
table and left in the truck on which it 
was brought. The starting end of this 
cloth is now brought over the surface 
of the table. The operator pulls it 
towards her by placing the palms of 
her hands on the cloth and drawing it 
along. The cloth is guided so that the 
cutting line is operated upon by the 
rotating cutting blade. This action 
makes a neat separation of two cloths, 
one from the other. Only one cut can 
be done at a time. If there are three 
cloths in the width, then a second 
operation is needed to separate all 
three cloths. As the cloth is cut and 
drawn forward, it falls in folds on 
another low built cloth truck posi- 
tioned partly under the table. 

A woman usually takes about 5 mins. 
per 120 yds. long cut, including 
bringing—starting—cutting and re- 
moval, ready for the next cut. Say 
20 to 25 yds. net cut length per 
minute. Some manufacturers have 
gone to considerable effort to try and 
perform this splitting operation by 
machinery instead of by hand. Every 
machine so far evolved for this work 
has usually been made locally accord- 
ing to the ideas formulated by the 
engineering staff of each concern. 
There does not appear to be any 
machine that can be purchased to do 
this job. The difficulties involved in 
such a machine are: 


(1) To guide the cloth in a true line as 
it travels swiftly through the 
cutting knives. 

(2) To remove the two or three sepa- 
ated cloths evenly and rapidly 
away from the cutting knives. 

(3) Keeping the cloth horizontally 
straight when starting up a new 
length. 

(4) At the time of cutting, and after 
cutting, to draw the cloth along at 
an even tension across the width 
of the cloth. 


To guide the cloth in a true line to 
the cutting knives requires the aid of 
two sets of air operated cloth guides, 
plus several tension bars. Air operated 
cloth guides need a long length of 
cloth from the last carrying bar, or 
roller, in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity to function correctly. The 
second set of air operated cloth guides 
is a necessity to correct any discrep- 
ancy of the first set. It is extremely 
difficult to maintain the cutting line 
between the two cloths in perfect line 
with the cutting blades, and doubly 
difficult if trying to make two cuts to 
separate three cloths at one time. 
Should the cloth be incorrectly guided 








Fig. 1. Small metal instrument 

designed to hold razor blade for 

separating terry cloths during 
weaving 


to the cutting knives it might be cut in 
the wrong place and damaged. To off- 
set this risk of damaged cloth, the 
weaver is directed to weave the inner 
selvedges wider, using about 12 extra 
ground warp ends for each selvedge 
on each side of the three empty dents 
which form the cutting line but this, 
of course, is an added cost. 


Production 

A machine such as the one described 
has a maximum speed of about 75 yds. 
min. which is considerably faster than 
the 20 to 25 yds./min. net speed by 
the table method. Incidentally, the 
75 yds./min. is running speed not 
production speed. ‘The usual cloth 
length of 120 yds. will need less than 
2 mins. running time. Then it will be 
necessary to stop and sew the begin- 
ning end of the next roll of cloth to 
the tail end of the roll of cloth just cut. 
It will also be necessary to sew those 
ends together in the most perfect 
horizontal line that is possible, to 
preserve equal cloth tension. 

This starting place must be slowly 
run to guide its cutting lines to the 
cutting knives or damaged cloth will 
occur. It is safe to assume that this 
lost starting up time will take up about 
twice the actual running time, and so 
production speed will be about 25 yds. 
min. which is very close to the table 
method. This could be speeded up a 
little by having a second operator sew 


Fig. 2. Towels woven 3 and 4 

in a width and cut length- 

wise on the loom, then 

over-edged along the cut 

selvedges and bleached, are 

being delivered fully dried 
from a loop drier 


the cloth ends together but, again it is 
added cost and in the end it is cost 
alone which ultimately determines 
which is the better method—machine 
or table. 

A machine for this purpose needs a 
floor space of over 7 yds. in length, 
plus extra room for sewing the cloth 
at one end, against an overall length of 
2 yds. by the table method. A 1 h.p. 
motor is required for the drive which 
consists of rollers and these must have 
a special covering to avoid dragging 
the terry loops out of the cloth. The 
cutting knives used in the machine are 
the same type as used for the table 
method. The machine must be fitted 
with lateral slots to hold them and 
allow for adjustments. 


Cutting at Loom 


Splitting the cloths at the loom 
during weaving is a very simple 
operation. Several types of cutter are 
available, such as that shown in Fig. 1 
but an ordinary safety razor blade held 
between two pieces of wood will also 
do the cutting, pick by pick, as the 
woven cloth passes forward towards 
the breast beam. 

This two-piece wooden safety razor 
blade holder has a slot cut in each 
piece at the side. This slot is made to 
ride on the cloth as it is being woven. 
A few inches of the weft in the woven 
cloth is cut from a point near to the 
loom breast beam in the direction of 
the cutting line. This allows the razor 
blade holder to be inserted, and which 
being now supported by the cloth, is 
carried forward until it meets the 
breast beam. The cloth, however, 
keeps moving forward through the 
action of the turning cloth roller. This 
presses each pick in turn against the 
cutting edge of the razor blade, which 
cuts them one by one, thus splitting 
the cloths. 
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Knitting Stockings from “Agilon’” 


Yarn 


Detailed stocking construction particulars are available from 
B.N.S. for firms wishing to have full information on how to 


" GILON” yarn is a_ continuous 
A filament nylon yarn _ possessing 
latent properties of stretch which 
develop when yarn or fabric is subjected 
to wet finishing treatments. Stockings 
made from “‘Agilon’’ yarns have a two-way 
stretch or extensibility, rendering them 
shape-fitting and comfortable in wear. 
Stockings made from “Agilon” yarn 
require a slightly different knitting tech- 
nique from that employed with con- 
ventional types of nylon yarn. It is 
important, therefore, that there should be 
a close liaison between the knitter and 
finisher if the fullest advantages are to be 
obtained from the use of ‘‘Agilon’”’ yarn. 
To obtain the best results it is recom- 
mended that “Agilon” yarns, in appro- 
priate deniers, should be used throughout 
the entire construction of the stocking. 


Yarn Supply 

““Agilon”’ yarn is produced in 15/1, 20/7, 
30/10, 45/15 and 60/20 denier; all of which 
are suitable for the manufacture of stock- 
ings. For multifilament yarns the normal 
cone has been found to be quite satis- 
factory, and can be used without the aid of 
any anti-snarl device. 

Since the yarn is already oiled, it can be 
knitted without the aid of oil or emulsion 
trough. Monofilament yarns are more 
subject to snarling than multifilament 
yarns, and it has been found that the 
parallel sided package, used in conjunction 
with the disc tension device, gives the most 
satisfactory results. These discs should be 
3? to 4} ins. dia. (top disc) and having a 
flat edge not less than } in. thick, over 
which the yarn runs. 


Knitting 

As is the normal practice when making 
any major yarn change, it is advisable to 
ensure that there is no roughness or signs 
of wear on all yarn contact surfaces. 

Full Fashioned stockings.—The threading 
up is the same as for normal dry knit yarns 
using minimum tension consistent with 
good yarn control. When using tension 
discs for monofilament yarns it is im- 
portant to appreciate that they apply a 
varying amount of tension depending on 
the size of the package. With the size of 
the tension disc fixed, and the size of the 
package variable as knitting proceeds, the 
only adjustment possible is in the height of 
the first guide above the tension disc. 

Initially this guide should be set at a 
height consistent with complete control of 
the yarn. As the package decreases in size, 





“‘Agilon’’ is the trade name for elasticised 
thermoplastic yarn produced according to a 
process developed by British Nylon 
Spinners Ltd., and is a registered trade 
mark. 
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obtain the best results 


more tension will be applied to the yarn, 

due to the increasing angle made with the 

disc, and in some cases it may be found 
advantageous to raise the guide, by 
approximately 1 in. 

Construction —The aim of all manu- 
facturers of these hose should be to control 
the size of the knitted loop to give a stocking 
with the correct degree of stretch after 
development, and to obtain the optimum 
fabric appearance. The following sugges- 
tions may prove helpful when using 
multifilament yarns in order to obtain full 
elasticity in the finished stocking; 

(1) The fabric is made with 10% fewer 
courses per inch than when knitting 
the conventional nylon hose. The 
number of links in the chain is reduced 
by 5% in all parts of the hose. 

(2) The knitted hose as it leaves the 
machine is approximately 14—2$ ins. 
longer than the conventional hose would 
be. 

(3) When using monofilament yarns the 
adjustment required to be made to the 
number of courses and knitting quality 
is very small. 

The importance of the stitch size will 
be appreciated when it is realised that the 
degree of bulking can be controlled by the 
size of the loop. This loop size should be 
the minimum complementary to the fullest 
bulking possible, bearing in mind that too 
open a fabric will lead to greater handling 
difficulties. The gauge of the machine has 
a direct bearing on this relationship and 
the following gauges of machine are 
recommended, to be used in conjunction 
with the deniers noted. Gauges below 
the limits noted, will not produce satis- 
factory stockings from “‘Agilon’’ yarn. 


51 G.—60 G. 45 G.—51 G. 

Welt .. 300r 45 den. 45 or 60 den. 

Panel .. 15 0r 20 den. 30 or 45 den. 

Splicing .. 20 or 30 den. 30 or 45 den. 

Three sizes of hose are recommended :— 
Small: with grey foot size of 9 ins. 
Medium: a ~ ww mw o 
Large: soa WE ae 


This range ‘will cover the normal hose 
size range, and the leg length should be 
increased correspondingly 14—2$ ins. 


Circular Knit Hose 
The string-up of the yarn should be as 
simple as possible, using minimum tension 
consistent with good yarn control. For 
multifilament yarns on cone, no anti-snarl 
device is necessary, but for monofilament 
yarns a single disc tension is recommended. 
Construction.—The following suggestions 
are made for multifilament yarns, in order 
to obtain the full elastic qualities of the final 
product: 
(1) The number of links in the chain is 
reduced by 5%, in all parts of the hose. 


(2) The resultant hose should be measured 
in the conventional way and the quality 
adjusted until the foot size is 1 in. 
larger and the length of the leg 14—2} 
ins. longer than the conventional hose. 

(3) When using monofilament yarns the 
adjustment required to be made to the 
number of courses and knitting quality 
is very small. 

Because the changes in machine quality 
affect the appearance of the fabric, the 
ankle stiffening should be reduced to a 
minimum. To measure the hose made 
from ‘“‘Agilon”’ on the conventional board, 
a careful system of quality control should 
be instituted. The following sizes of hose 
are recommended :— 

Small: with a grey foot length of 9 ins. 

Medium: ,, ,, ,», 10 ins. 

Large: om », 11 ins. 


The leg length will be correspondingly 
increased from 14—2$ ins. above the 
normal. The gauge of the machine has a 
direct bearing on the relationship between 
loop size and maximum bulking possible, 
and the following gauges of machine are 
recommended to be used in conjunction 
with the deniers noted. The use of gauges 
below these limits will not result in the 
production of satisfactory stockings from 
“Agilon”’ yarns. 

370N x 34 or 


400N x 3? 340N x 34 
Welt .. 30 0r 45 den. 45 or 60 den. 
Panel .. 15, 20 or 30 30 or 45 den. 
den. 
Heel and 
toe .. 30 0r 45 den. 45 or 60 den. 
Splicing .. 20 or 30 den. 30 den. 


Finishing the Hose—Seaming—Full 
Fashioned 

The hose are seamed immediately on 
leaving the knitting machine without being 
preset. Seaming is carried out as for 
conventional hose, using normal seaming 
yarns, but the foot should be stretched 
slightly during seaming to give the full 
elasticity of the seam in the final product. 
It is recommended that if the full advant- 
ages of “‘Agilon” yarn are to be obtained 
this type of yarn should be used throughout 
the entire construction of the stocking, and 
not with parts of the stocking made from 
conventional yarn and parts from “‘Agilon.” 

After dyeing and finishing, the hose 
should measure 20—25 ins. on the counter 
according to the length required to produce 
the best counter appeal with an un- 
puckered seam. Detailed stocking con- 
struction particulars are available for firms 
wishing to have information on how to 
obtain the best results with ‘“‘Agilon”’ yarn. 
This information can be obtained on 
application to B.N.S 
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Finishing Nylon Tricot Fabric 






Fabrics for pleating should be either scoured and dyed at tem- 
peratures not greater than 158—167° F., rinsed and stenter 
dried, or even given a mild pre-setting treatment at about 
302° F. which will minimise creasing during subsequent scouring 


tricot fabrics comprises four stages— 

preparation, drying and _ setting, 
bleaching and dyeing, and final drying. 
This sequence needs modification to meet 
specific requirements, such as preparation 
of fabrics for permanent pleating, finishing 
of fluted type fabrics and other speciality 
constructions. In addition, fabrics may be 
set in the loomstate or, alternatively, 
post-set as a final operation provided that 
certain requirements are fulfilled. 


T« normal procedure for finishing 


Preparation 

Tricot fabrics are scoured in rope form 
on winch machines, or in open-construction 
bags of a suitable size—e.g. one 60 yd. 
piece to a bag—in paddle machines. For 
processing on winch machines, it is 
necessary to convert the fabric to tubular 
form. The pieces are stitched lengthwise 
into tubular form on a machine using, for 
example, a chain stitch of approximately 
five stitches to the inch for 30 den. locknit 
fabric. For convenience and level sewing, 
the edges of the fabric may be marked at 
regular intervals with a fugitive tint—it is 
preferable for this to be done on the knitting 
machine. It is not usually necessary to 
tube the fabrics for scouring in bags. 

Diluted alkaline soap  solution—e.g. 
0:2% solution of soap containing 0-1% 
soda ash—or solutions of proprietary 
synthetic detergents are satisfactory scour- 
ing agents. It is inadvisable to exceed 
113°F. (45°C.) at this stage and a 30 min. 
scour should be adequate: stained fabric, 
however, will require more concentrated 
detergent solutions and longer processing 
times, and may require hand treatment. 
After scouring, rinse the fabric in warm and 
cold water. 

Fabric from the winch machine and 
bags from the paddle machine are loaded 
into a hydroextractor, and hydroextracted. 
To avoid creasing or distorting the fabric, 
this process should be as gentle as possible, 
compatible with adequate removal of 
water. In order to develop full fabric 
character by complete relaxation of 
tensions and elimination of stitch dis- 
tortion, the fabric may be wet out and 
allowed to contract before scouring. 
During this operation, the fabric, under 
minimum tension and as free from creases 
as possible, is supported on a conveyor web 
and sprayed with water or weak detergent 
solution at about 185°F. (85°C.), it is then 
sprayed with cold water. 


. _. Drying and Setting 
The fabric dries very quickly either in 
tubular form on a tubular drier or in open 





. Reproduced from their ‘Technical Service 
Bulletin,” by courtesy of British Nylon 
Spinners Ltd. 


and dyeing 


width on a stenter; high drying tempera- 
tures or long drying times, therefore, are 
not necessary. The dried fabric is then 
set. It can be set in tubular form on a 
combined drying tentering, and setting 
unit, or in open width by any of the 
conventional methods, i.e. hot gas stenter, 
radiant heat stenter or in batch form in a 
pressure steam autoclave. For economic 
reasons, it is desirable to combine the 
drying and setting in a continuous manner. 
Opened fabric is again converted to a 
tubular form ready for further processing 
on winch machines. In order to avoid a 
permanent centre crease when a hot roll 
machine is used for setting, two pieces 
of fabric may be sewn edge to edge to 
render them tubular. They are then 
scoured, and dried and set on a combined 
tubular tentering and drying machine 
feeding into a hot roll setting machine. 


Bleaching and Dyeing 

Bleaching and dyeing operations are 
usually carried out on winch machines. 
Some fabrics—e.g. mesh constructions— 
can be dyed in bags in paddle machines. 
The latest development is the use of high 
temperature pressurised equipment in 
which the fabric is scoured, dyed and set in 
open-width in batch form. It is essential 
that the fabric can be batched evenly and 
free from distortion, and that the size of 
the batch is controlled to ensure that it is 
uniformly penetrated by the liquor. In 
general, densely constructed fabrics are 
unsuitable for dyeing in this way, but by 
dyeing several small batches of fabric, 
instead of one relatively large batch, the 
range of fabric constructions which can be 
penetrated satisfactorily is extended. 





It is recommended that the heat set 
fabric is scoured at 167°-185°F. (75°-85°C.) 
for 20-30 min. before dyeing. If the 
fabric has been slightly yellowed by 
thermal oxidation during setting, the dis- 
colouration can be removed by bleaching 
with sodium chlorite or with peracetic 
acid. The fabric is then dyed with 
disperse dyes at 167°-185°F. (75°-85°C.) 
for about 45 min. or until on shade. It is 
usual to include a dispersing agent in the 
dyebath and to commence dyeing at 
120°F. (50°C.). The dyed fabric is rinsed 
and hydroextracted prior to drying. 

The fabric is dried on a tubular drier 
and rolled on cardboard tubes, or opened 
out and stenter dried and batched. To 
facilitate layering for cutting, it is usual to 
apply resin strip (continuous or dis- 
continuous) to the edges of the fabric 
by means of a doctor roller rotating in a 
trough containing an aqueous resin dis- 
persion—e.g. polyvinyl acetate—prior to 
the fabric entering the drying zone. When 
the fabric emerges from the drying zone, 
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the edges are removed by electrically 
heated wires, or rotating circular knives, 
leaving about } in. of resin strip on each 
edge of the fabric. 


Presetting 

If the fabric is clean and not tinted, it 
can be set in the loomstate, because the 
normal yarn finishes are readily removed 
by scouring after the setting operation. 
This method can be used for stable 
constructions, e.g. sharkskins, which, if 
not set in the griege will develop cracks 
during low temperature scouring in rope 
form. If suitable equipment is available, 
it is preferable, however, to scour such 
fabrics in open width before setting, 
thereby ensuring a clean fabric and a good 
finished white. 

Loomstate setting of extensible knitted 
fabrics results in a thin and papery handle 
when compared with that of similar fabric 
set and finished after relaxation during 
scouring. On the other hand, some 
shrinkage can be allowed during heat 
setting to counteract this factor, and much 
depends on customer’s requirements. The 
use of presetting as a means of obtaining 
excessive fabric yields results in poor 
quality fabrics. 


Post-setting 

This method lends itself more to the 
processing of woven fabrics which can be 
handled in open width on dye jiggers 
during scouring and dyeing. If applied to 
warp knitted fabrics which are processed 
in rope form, it is recommended that 
scouring and dyeing temperatures do not 
exceed 158°-167°F. (70°-75°C.). Disperse 
dyes should be carefully selected for 
application at this temperature as well as 
for fastness to the postsetting treatment. 
It is our experience that these dyes are less 
affected by radiant heat setting than by 
hot air or pressure steam. Discolouration 
of the nylon fabric must be avoided during 
post-setting since this will affect the shade. 


Fabrics for Pleating 

These fabrics should not be fully set. 
They should be either scoured and dyed 
at temperatures not greater than 158°- 
167°F. (70°-75°C.), rinsed and _ stenter 
dried, or given a mild pre-setting treatment 
at about 302°F. (150°C.) which will 
minimise creasing during subsequent 
scouring and dyeing. The drying tem- 
perature need not exceed 110°C. and at 
this stage it is advisable to apply a resin 
edge strip to assist subsequent handling 
of the material. If the fabrics are fully 
set by the finisher, they cannot be satis- 
factorily pleated either by the hot roll 
method or in the steam autoclave. 


(continued on page 86) 





Features and Adaptability of the 
Woollen Ringframe 


In order to secure the best results the frame must be “custom 

built,” 1.e., spindle length and pitch, diameter of ring and 

bobbin, size of rollers, etc., must be designed to suit the type 
of blend and range of counts expected to be spun 


By J. A. B. MITCHELL* 


NOTHER striking advantage of the continuous 
A spinning frame is the considerably less area of floor 
required for ring spindles compared with an equal 
number of mule spindles. This is not surprising, of course, 
when one considers the unusually large amount of space 
needed for the mule with its long carriage traversing over a 
distance of 6 or 7 ft. during spinning and winding. Some 
manufacturers have rated this saving of space even more 
highly than the benefits attendant on a gain in production. 
Regardless of which is the more important no doubt exists 
that together these two give the ringframe a tremendous 
advantage over the mule. Fig. 72 shows a drawing to scale 
of a rectangular area required for working a pair of mules of 
840 spindles, 2} ins. pitch, with 72 ins. stretch. Into this 
space, without undue crowding, can be placed 6 frames 
with 180 spindles of comparable pitch (4) ins.) to work 
from the same condenser. This leaves a passage of 3 ft. 
between the frames and a main alley 6} ft.’wide between 
the two groups of machines if installed as shown in the plan. 
Actually more frame spindles could be accommodated in 
this area by narrowing the alleyway, yet retaining the 
passage of 3 ft. between the spindle rails as before. For 
example, on the basis of a 28 end condenser bobbin instead 
of 30 it would be possible to install 6 frames each of 196 
spindles of similar pitch on this same plan of layout, but 
the alleyway would only be 2} ft. Thus 1,176 frame 
spindles could be accommodated in the area required by 





* Scottish Woollen Technical College, Galashiels. 


84()-mule spindles. Of course each case must be studied on 
its merits, since the actual number of frame spindles 
deployable in the space occupied by one or more pairs of 
mules depends on several factors, but as a general rule new 
frames installed to replace mules must have the number of 
spindles which is a multiple of the number of ends on the 
condenser bobbin in order to work with the existing cards. 
By way of illustrating an important point, assume that 
1,200 frame spindles are being installed to replace old 
mules. This total could be made up of 6 frames of 200 
spindles each, or 8 frames of 150 spindles, but the two 
assemblies would not require exactly the same space. One 
might be preferable to the other for reasons of size and 
shape of the area available. Apart from space two additional 
factors influence the size of frame: 


(1) The optimum number of frame spindles per operative 
for the most economical working and efficient minding. 


(2) The correlation of the size of the frame with the con- 
densers which supply it. 


It is impossible to discuss here the full implications of 
either of these additional considerations in the choice of 
unit, but that they are relevant in a modern approach to 
plant layout and efficient management cannot be disputed. 
Reference will be made to factor (1) in the next section 
dealing with the labour force required, but it is sufficient 
to state here that one minder may find it almost impossible 
to attend to 200 spindles, but be perfectly capable of 
minding 150 without being harassed. 


[84%" x 22%'| 
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Fig. 72. Area occupied by two mules—840 spindles 2} ins. or 6 ringframes—1,080 spindles 4} ins. 
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The twofold gain, referred to earlier, may be demon- 
strated by linking the production ratio of mule and frame 
with the spindle population of each machine in a given area 
of the floor. Assuming for this purpose that on the average 
1,100 frame spindles can be placed in the working space 
needed by an 840 spindle pair of mules, then on the basis 
of an output ratio of 2} to 1 in favour of the frame it follows 
that fully three times the weight of yarn can be obtained 
from the area formerly occupied by a pair of mules by 
substituting the appropriate number of frame spindles. 
When the rateable value of this area is added to the other 
overheads which are chargeable to floor space, then the 
benefits of installing the continuous machine—reflected in 
the spinning costs—are worthwhile. The limited demand 
on floor space becomes a very attractive feature of the 
ringframe when spinning power has to be increased. It 
may happen that a frame of 120 to 180 spindles can be 
fitted into an area too small for even a single mule and so 
provide an addition to the weekly output equivalent to that 
of two or three times this number of mule spindles, the 
installation of which might possibly require an extension 
to the existing building. 


Capital Cost 

Though surprising it is nevertheless a fact that the 
initial cost per spindle of the ringframe has always been 
much higher than that of the mule, a factor which with 
others, has hindered the ready acceptance by the woollen 
industry of the continuous spinning machine. In these 
days of rising prices it is useless quoting current costs per 
spindle of frame and mule, but it is relevant to mention 
that for many years the initial cost of the ringframe, when 
quoted on a spindle basis, has been consistently about three 
times the figure asked for the mule, so at present the scales 
are heavily weighed against the continuous machine. 

Little more need be mentioned beyond drawing attention 
to the fact that this disparity in capital cost, when written 
against the frame as an annual charge, e.g. interest on 
capital, depreciation, etc., may tend to offset part of the 
expected gains in conversion costs per lb. of yarn arising 
from a twofold or threefold increase in output. Much will 
depend on the number of spindles allocated to each 
operative and the rates of payment to minders on mule 
and frame, but at the same time-rates for piecers of similar 
age group and comparable skill there appears to be a saving 
of 28-30°, in costs of spinning per lb. of yarn on the 
frame compared with the same when mulespun. By 
employing younger minders for the frame at slightly lower 
rates of pay the reduction in spinning costs would be over 
30%. This assessment is based on the same rates for 
depreciation and interest on capital on a frame whose initial 
cost per spindle is roughly three times that of the mule. 
The figures given in Table 9, extracted from Platt’s 
Bulletin,* are reproduced here with the firm’s permission. 
These striking figures suggest that the saving in spinning 
costs is in the region of 40°. 


Labour Required 
Closely related to the preceding is the question of the 
number of spindles per operative in woollen ring spinning. 
This depends on several factors such as: 
(1) Speed of the frame. 
(2) Range of yarn counts processed. 
(3) Quality of the material. 
In a large ringframe department an additional factor 
would be the layout of the many machines. Except in the 
case of narrow gauge “‘weft frames,” i.e. for spinning weft 
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yarn direct on to the shuttle pirn, the standard model is 
usually restricted to a maximum of 240 spindles for reasons 
connected with limiting the length of machine. Users may 
prefer a frame comprising 150 to 200 spindles, while a 
firm, experimenting with ring spinning for the first time, 
may instal! a smaller frame of say, 100 to 120 spindles as a 
trial. In the latter case there is a danger that the data 
gained in such a test may convey a wrong impression of 
output, efficiency, running costs, if based on the per- 
formance of a shortened machine where the one minder 
could actually supervise many more spindles. The number 
of operatives needed must obviously depend on the number 
of frames and the plan of layout, but in the better-class 
trade it is found that one trained operative can attend 
150 to 180 spindles when spinning warp yarns in medium 
and fine counts. The figure for work load when stated as 
“spindles per operative’’ is very much below that normally 
encountered in mule spinning where it is common for two 
““piecers” to attend to a pair of mules comprising 700 to 
840 spindles. When reckoned as “lb. per operative hour” 
however, the advantage is still with the frame as is shown 
in Table 9. 


Table 9 
Production 
Per Per Spinning 
Spindle Operative Cost 
Hour Hour 
Mule aa ban 89 156 273 
Frame... “i 283 278 160 
Increase... 218%, 78% — 
Reduction ... — — 41% 
Direct Comparison 
Mule ae oe 100 100 1€0 
Frame... ed 318 178 59 


Adaptability 

Indifference to and prejudice concerning the machine 
allied to ignorance of the technique of continuous spinning 
have all combined to retard development of the ringframe 
in the woollen industry. It is often condemned without 
trial and regarded by many spinners as a failure. This is 
unfair and quite unwarranted in the light of experience 
today. The continuous spinning frame has made great 
headway in the carpet industry, so much so that it is 
reliably reported that 90°, of carpet yarns are now frame 
spun. What is perhaps not so widely known and appre- 
ciated is that high-class weaving yarns up to 45 cut or 
35 Y.S.W. are being made successfully on the continuous 
machine. It must be conceded, however, that the mule, 
with its twist and drag change-places and the many forms 
of carriage movement derived from the use of scrolls, 
provides many delicate adjustments for drafting and it is 
thus more flexible and better equipped for “humouring” 
poor qualities of material. 


Admittedly, fewer change-places are available on the 
ringframe but if these are used properly then a good spin 
and a satisfactory yarn can be obtained. On more than one 
occasion when the frame has been stated to be unsatisfac- 
tory, the real reason for the failure has been faulty 
adjustment of the machine parts. The spinning overlooker 
must realise that, though simple in comparison with the 
mule, the machine does not automatically spin every 
material successfully under the same set-up. He must know 
when and how to alter false twist so as to control fibre 
movement in the draft zone, what to do when frequent 
thread-breaks occur below the front rollers, also how to 
alter turns/inch and draft. He must appreciate the need 
for maintaining close setting of tubes to the roller nip and 
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the importance of having pressure at the maximum on all 
covered bosses of the front set. 


On the ringframe a “piecing” is made outside the draft 
field thus denying it the levelling and binding influences 
which are at work in mule spinning as the carriage con- 
tinues to draw and twist the repaired slubbing; but the 
piecing fault is not so serious as it might at first appear. 
One outstanding merit the frame has is the freedom from 
snarls in the yarn during spinning. The high degree of 
tension to which the yarn is constantly subjected during 
twisting and winding prevents snarls forming, so that this 
source of much trouble in the subsequent use of mule-spun 
yarn does not arise in the product of the continuous 
machine. 


Today when a large spinning package is favoured by 
certain sections of the industry the frame has a distinct 
advantage over the mule. Despite an appreciable rise in 
the net amount of yarn on the modern mule cop it is still 
far short of the weight of yarn possible on a frame tube 
10 to 11 ins. long, built on a wide ring. On heavy counts 
(4-12 Y.S.W.) roughly 16 ozs. yarn can be accommodated 
on the tube of ringframes, such as the M.W.R.2, which are 
specially designed with spindles of wide pitch and rings 
up to 5} ins. dia. for spinning carpet yarns. Not every 
manufacturer has succumbed to the big cop craze, but there 
is always the advantage of the little extra weight in securing 


efficiency. The ringframe has this great asset without 
actually resorting to extremes in size of package. 

A rather pointed criticism, levelled against the con- 
tinuous spinning machine in the early days in Lancashire, 
concerned its inability to spin and wind the thread on the 
bare spindle and in consequence be at a disadvantage 
compared with the mule for cotton spinning. Though stil] 
valid this complaint is not regarded as serious today, 
Nevertheless a practical solution to this difficulty would 
be another step forward in meeting the desire for a larger 
cop and would be of incalculable value to all textile 
industries using the ringframe for spinning and twisting, 
Finally, it must be recognised that in order to secure the 
best results the frame must be “custom built,” i.e. spindle 
length and pitch, diameter of ring and bobbin, size of 
rollers, etc., must be designed to suit the type of blend and 
the range of counts the machine is expected to spin. 

The ringframe is fairly adaptable to changes in the blend 
and in the size of the yarn, but like any other process 
machine it must be adjusted to meet requirements of the 
material being spun. In the last resort only a thorough 
understanding of the technique of drafting with false twist, 
of the underlying principles of ring and traveller winding, 
combined with a good knowledge of the various parts of 
the mechanism can ensure success in ring spinning in the 
woollen industry. If these articles have been of any 
assistance in this connection they will have amply fulfilled 
their purpose. 





longer lengths of knotless yarn and in higher spinning (Concluded) 
Nylon Tricot Fabrics applying the aqueous resin dispersion’ it is advisable to have some means of 
depends upon the construction of the removing excess liquor from the interstices 
(continued from page 83) fabric. If the fabric can be handled in of the fabric immediately after padding to 


open width, the conventional open width avoid ‘‘windowing”’: a suction slot, com- 
padding technique is used. For fabrics pressed air, or mechanical shaking are 


Fluted Fabrics 


The object in finishing fabrics of this 
type is to obtain a pronounced and regular 
flute. It is not possible to stabilise them 
to the standard of flat fabrics and a com- 
promise between appearance and stability 
has to be made— it should be appreciated 
that fabrics of this type are generally used 
only for trimmings, as on underwear or 


which cannot be handled in this way, rope suggested. It is recommended that light- 
padding or immersing in the liquor in weight fabrics are stiffened after setting. 
winch machines followed by centrifuging Heavy shoe fabrics can be stiffened and 
is a satisfactory alternative. 


stabilised in one operation—curing of the 
resin at 266°-302°F. (130 -150°C.) for 


For heavy mesh fabrics—such as shoe 5-3 minutes is normally adequate to 
fabrics—which are padded in open width, _ stabilise these fabrics. 





nightwear. 

Several methods of finishing these 
fabrics have been suggested. They can 
be processed in tubular form on tubular 
setting equipment, or passed through a 
stenter in this form stitched to an end- 
cloth. Alternatively, they can be stentered 
flat in open width—without excessive 


New Controlling Device 








scoured in rope form to develop the flutes. 


stocks of items which are constantly 


at any particular time. 


widthway tension—and then tubed and QO: method of keeping a check on dialled, thus showing the balance required 


Normal setting temperatures should not 
be used when processing the fabric fiat, 
since these conditions prevent subsequent 
development of the flutes during scouring. 
It is suggested that temperatures of the 
order of 300 -350°F. (150°-177°C.) should 
be used, but finishers are advised to carry 
out trials to determine the most suitable 
treatment. The higher the temperature 
employed, the less the degree of flute, but 
the greater the stability obtained. 


Stiffening 


Nylon fabrics can be stiffened with 
synthetic resins of the urea-formaldehyde 
or melamine-formaldehyde type; shoe 
fabrics are heavily stiffened with these 
resins. The use of urea-formaldehyde 
resins is increasing in popularity and these 
resins can be combined with thiourea to 
give a flame-proof finish. —The method of 


drawn upon is provided by the 
Stoktrol, which in effect is a subtracting 
machine made by K. Bisset and Co. Ltd., 
145 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. The standard machine 
has three large dials and the stock in hand 
is shown on three oval “‘windows”’ at the 
top of the machine. As stock is issued, 
the quantity is “‘dialled’’ by a stylus on 
the three dials (for hundreds, tens and 
units, respectively). Remaining stock is 
shown in the windows. 


Apart from stock control, the machine 
could be used for batch counting. As items 
pass along the production line, a figure 
would be dialled, and the result would 
show how many more items would be 
needed to make up a particular batch. 
Similarly, in production control, the 
target figure could be shown. As pro- 
duction proceeds, the numbers would be 
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The machine is fully automatic, and no 
mental calculations are involved. The 
capacity is 1,000, but models can_ be 
produced to deal with higher figures. The 
machine can also be supplied to add instead 
of subtract. 
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The Wailliams-Sellers Combined 


Milling and Scouring Machine 


A 60 ins. machine is capable of doing the work of at least one 
ordinary scouring machine, two wringing machines and two 


By D 


UST over a year ago I described 

(7.M.—Dec., 1956) how I had 

one of my 48 ins. combined 
machines rebuilt and brought up to 
date by the substitution of compressed 
air cylinders for the original levers 
and weights method of controlling the 
pressure exerted on the top roller 
and the trough lid. After running the 
machine on various fine worsted 
cloths, both clear cut and milled 
finish, for several months, I was so 
pleased with the result that I had a 
second combined machine and a 
60 ins. scouring machine rebuilt in the 


to three milling machines 


same way. ‘That was three months 
ago. The results have been so 
satisfactory that I am having my third 
combined machine and my _ other 
scouring machine dealt with similarly. 

We find that our cloths handle 
better and the bottom milling ob- 
tained in the combined machine is 
infinitely superior to the rubbed-up 
surface caused by the friction in the 
trough of the ordinary milling machine. 
Great care has been taken to remove 
all friction. As a result, hardly any 
flocks are made, and the cover is 
obtained by cloth pressing against 


Williams-Sellers combined machine. Front view, set for milling 


. R. H. WILLIAMS, ©€.B.E., F.T.1., M.INST.FUEL 


cloth in the specially constructed 
adjustable trough. We have not had 
any machine marks at all from these 
combined machines. We used to get 
them in our 60 ins. scouring machine, 
but since we went over to compressed 
air we have not had any. 

The illustrations are of a Williams- 
Sellers 60 ins. machine which has 
just been completed. ‘The main 
features are briefly as follows: 

(1) Rubber-covered top roller con- 
trolled by two compressed air 
cylinders. 


(2) Mintex-covered bottom roller run- 
ning on ball bearings. Note— 





A view of the combined machine from the back 
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A side view of the combined machine showing the motor driven 
compressor 


Both rollers are driven by a Renold 
chain with compensator wheel, 
thus avoiding all possibility of the 
slipping caused by the ordinary 
belt drive, leading to bare patches 
and holes in the cloth.) 

(3) The trough lid when set for milling 
is controlled by a compressed air 
cylinder working an adjustable 
lever which can be set to get the 
required angle of pressure. The 
lid is set close up to the top rollers 
and to the metal sides so as to 
prevent any possibility of the pieces 
getting trapped. 

(4) As an additional safeguard, the 
stripper plate is controlled by 
micro setting and is usually about 
one thousandth of an inch off the 
bottom roller. 

(5) Movable metal cheeks guide the 
pieces into the rollers and can be 


set to the required distance apart 
for scouring and for milling by 
hand-wheel and chain, a pointer 
on a scale showing the width 
apart in inches. 

(6) The pieces are divided behind the 
rollers by stainless steel tubes, thus 
avoiding all friction. 

(7) Safety guards and knock-off motion 
which can be balanced as required 
for different weights of cloth. 

(8) A Cox steam and water mixer. 

(9) A dial thermometer to indicate the 
temperature of the water as it 
enters the machine. This is of 
vital importance if effective wash- 
ing-off is to be achieved. 

The floor space occupied is abovt 
9 ft. x 9 ft. 


It should be pointed out that, both 
from the point of view of efficiency in 


production and capital cost, a 60 ins, 
combined machine is capable of doing 
the work of at least one ordinary 
scouring machine, two wringing 
machines and two to three milling 
machines. From the saving of time 
point of view, moving the pieces from 
one machine to another, including 
stitching, two men would have to work 
fast to get this done in an hour and a 
half. None of this extra work js 
required in the combined machine in 
which the pieces stay all the time. 

In the illustration is shown the 
15 h.p. two-speed motor to give 
118 yds./min. for scouring and 15 
yds./min. for wringing. We have 
found in practice we can do all the 
milling we require on our fine 
worsted cloths by closing the trough 
as for milling whilst we lather up, 
using the appropriate settings. This 
cuts out the necessity of gauging 
accurately the amount of water left in the 
piece after wringing. So many millers 
fall down on this. Instead of milling 
their pieces in a thick creamy lather, 
they run them in a sloppy mixture of 
soap and water which causes the 
milling to take very much longer and 
leads to large quantities of flocks. 

Finally, I would point out to all 
those who are interested in the 
application of scientific research to the 
wool textile industry, an interest that 
is daily becoming more and more 
important, the removal of the warm 
pieces on to a cold floor kills the state 
of plasticity which is a vital factor in 
successful milling and puts at least 
another half-hour on to the milling 
process. 





New High Efficiency Water 
Meters 


NEW class of trade water meters 
A known as the “Compound,” for 

measurement of widely varying cold- 
water flows, is announced by George Kent 
Ltd., Luton, Beds. Pointing out that this 
*“‘Compound” meter, which supersedes the 
well known ““Torrent Combination”’ meter, 
the company state that it combines long 
life and reliability with an extremely wide 
measuring range, which in the case of the 
3 ins. is said to be over 500:1 within 
accuracy limits of 2%. To achieve this, 
two completely separate measuring units 
are used, one for high and the other for 
low flows, both of which, with an auto- 
matic change-over valve to select the unit 


required, are contained in a single compact 
meter body. Only one measuring unit can 
register at a time. Embodying many recent 
improvements in materials and design, 
both from research and the company’s 
experience in the field of water measure- 
ment, the “Compound”’ achieves a very 
high standard of performance and quality. 
Other features to which the makers draw 
attention include :— 

(1) Absence of any external piping simpli- 

fying installation and maintenance. 


(2) Manufactured in 3-in. and 4-in. pipe- 
line sizes (75 and 100 mm.). 


(3) Uses established Kent measuring units, 
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The 3 ins. size ‘“‘Compound” water meter 


all components being completely inter- 


changeable. 
(4) Improved automatic change-over valve 
with instantaneous action simple, 


rugged and frictionless. 

(5) All parts easily removed for servicing. 

(6) Higher working pressures. 

(7) Extensive use of durable, corrosion- 
resisting materials, ensuring longest 
working life and low maintenance costs. 





——————— 
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Features of a New 
Double-Lift, Single Cylinder 
Jacquard 


type, recently announced by Peter 

Walker (Blackburn) Ltd. and James 
McMurdo (Manchester) Ltd., incorporates 
several extremely interesting features. The 
machine, streamlined on modern lines, is 
built on sound engineering principles and 
one of its main features cited by the makers 
is that it is a simple and efficient “open 
shed’’ jacquard of an entirely new type. 
The hooks, double headed (made out of 
one length of wire) are all one hand, but 
instead of the base of the hook resting on 
the wood of the cord board when in the 
down position, they rest on two round 
steel bars, spaced only wide enough for the 
cord to freely slide through and be about 
2 ins. above the upper side of the board, 
and the cords which can be tied to the 
hook bottom pass through the space 
between the bars, and deflect alternately 
when passing through the staggered holes 
of the cord board. It is pointed out that 
not only does this method obviate using 
right and left hand hooks, but it keeps all 
the hooks that are down in a perfectly 
straight line, and also makes the use of 
loops and links unnecessary. 


A NEW jacquard of the single cylinder 


The jacquard is a double-lift, single 
cylinder machine but the wirework has 
been specially designed for open shed 
weaving and it is claimed that no strain 
is put on any of the hooks at all. Although 
knives of the shallow type are used, 
jumping-off and crowning of the hooks 
stated to be a thing in the past; in fact, 
the press on the needles is no harder 
than required by a double cylinder 
machine. The cylinder movement, re- 
duced to a minimum, is no more than 
1% ins., based on the principle that the 
smaller the movement the slower the press 
on the needles. To eliminate the risk of 
the point of the needles catching the cards 
when the cylinder is on the turn, a special 
protection plate has been designed and 
effectively achieves its purpose. 


The makers say that one of the questions 
often asked regarding open shed weaving 
concerns when the loom is stopped for the 
night and the warp threads open, would 
certain kinds of warp suffer from this 
strain and on resumption of weaving the 
following morning give rise to a bad start- 
ing place. This fault, they say, has been 
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The new open-shed, single cylinder jacquard 


neatly overcome by a lever at the front of 
the jacquard carrying a cord down to the 
weaver, which when pulled (the sley first 
being put at back centre) locks for one pick 
only. As the sley comes towards front 
centre, all hooks in the raised position 
close, as in the case of the ordinary 
jacquard, but on starting the loom (no 
further action being required by the 
weaver) the jacquard commences to weave 
on the open shed principle. This arrange- 
ment is also useful when an end requires 
drawing-in. Some of the features claimed 
for “open shed” weaving include (a) much 
greater life given to both harnesses and 
wirework, (6) designs can be woven either 
side up, (c) absence of “‘swing’’ below the 
comberboard and (d) less warp breaks. 





Rapid Yarn Tension 


Measurements 


HE new Saxl tension meter recently 
announced by Tensitron Inc., Har- 
vard, Massachusetts, U.S.A., adds 

the feature of quick, automatic trigger 








Latest Saxl meter 


action to the measurement of tension 
during yarn processing. The makers state 
that due to the negligible yarn contraction 
it is now possible to make measurements of 
yarn tension and rubber strands for 
example in narrow-fabric looms. The 
rigid aluminium body solidly supports 
the trigger mechanism and the precision 
movement. The black, plastic sides, 
custom moulded to fit the central housing, 
reduce the weight and increase the shock 
resistance of the instrument. 


To operate the tension meter, the 
trigger is cocked like that in a gun and 
this opens the 3-roller mechanism for 
yarn insertion. The yarn is placed upon 
the two outer rollers recessed into the plate 
so that the yarn cannot get caught at the 
back of the pulleys. Upon release of the 
trigger the yarn slips automatically into the 
wheel grooves. The centre roller deflects 
against the restraint of a calibrated spring 
of special construction. This motion is 


mechanically amplified over a gauge move- 
ment. Thus, on a dial facing the observer, 
the tension of the material shows directly. 
The distance the centre roller is lifted is 
only a fraction of an inch and, it is pointed 
out, this practically eliminates yarn con- 
traction between the rollers even if the free 
distance in which the instrument can be 
inserted is limited. A transparent flywheel 
mounted on the pivot, steadies the readings 
to give smooth averaging of all practical 
conditions encountered. 





Tentative Textile Standard No. 48 


A “Method for the Quantitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis of Binary Mixtures of 
Polyamide Fibres and Certain other 
Fibres’”” is announced by the Textile 
Institute in Tentative Textile Standard 
No. 48, 1957. The method has been 
selected as one giving the most repro- 
ducible results, following collaborative 
work carried out in several laboratories. 
The principle of T. T.S. No. 48 is that 
polyamide fibres are removed from the 
mixtures by dissolving in 80% formic acid. 
The residue is collected, washed, dried and 
weighed; its weight is corrected, where 
necessary, for loss in the solvent, and 
expressed as a percentage of the weight 
of the mixture. 
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the versatile surface-active agent for cotton 


Kier boiling and open boil on cottons : LISSAPOL N ensures maximum absorbency with improved wax removal. 


Desizing of cotton : LISSAPOL N in enzyme desizing liquor accelerates starch removal. 


Full information on request : 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
LONDON, 8S.W.1. D.706 





THE TEXTILE 


COLOURIST & FINISHER 


Improving the Textile Qualities 
of Cotton 


Discovery of a new chemical reactivity of the cotton fibre must 

always be a matter of great importance since from it can arise 

investigations capable of establishing new methods for increasing 
the usefulness of this versatile fibre 


By B. C. M. 


HILE synthetic fibres such as nylon, ““Terylene,”’ 
\X/ and “Orlon” have outstanding properties it must 
not be thought that cotton as a textile fibre is 
“on the way out” since the facts of the case are entirely 
otherwise. Yet it must be admitted that it would be very 
acceptable if instead of cotton having just a wide range of 
very serviceable properties able to ensure that its behaviour 
under widely varied conditions was satisfactory it could be 
given one or two superlative properties in addition to those 
properties which it normally possesses. It would, for 
example, extend the usefulness of cotton goods if they 
could be given increased resistance to deterioration by say 
acids, heat, and attack by micro-organisms, or if they could 
have their dye receptive properties modified either to allow 
a wider range of dyes to be applied or to give dyeings of 
enhanced fastness. Already various treatments for cotton 
goods have been devised to make them more useful. The 
treatments with resins to confer resistance to washing 
shrinkage and to creasing are notable examples of the kind 
of improvement which is desired. Progress in the same 
direction has also come from partial esterification to make 
cotton more resistant to heat and to micro-organisms while 
cyanoethylation is at the present time being exploited with 
a view to giving cotton increased general durability coupled 
with improved dyeing qualities. 

In reviewing the above methods for improving cotton it 
becomes evident that cotton is a reactive fibre towards 
activated olefinic compounds (such a compound is typified 
by the acrylonitrile used for the cyanoethylation of cotton) 
and this newly recognised reactivity is most important. 
Looking back some sixty or more years it can be seen how 
Cross and Bevan established the viscose rayon industry by 
recognising that cellulose cotton could be looked upon as 
an organic alcohol and thus be expected to react with carbon 
disulphide to form a xanthate. The discovery or the recog- 
nition of a new chemical reactivity of the cotton fibre must 
always be a matter of great importance since from it can 
stem research and investigation capable of establishing new 
methods for increasing the usefulness of this fibre. The 


DORSET 


view is taken that the newly discovered reactivity of cotton 
cellulose towards a considerable number of olefinic com- 
pounds will now stimulate very profitable research. 

It has previously been noted in these articles that the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture actively supports research at the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans 
in various methods for modifying cotton to extend the uses 
of this fibre. Partial acetylation and cyanoethylation pro- 
cesses have been strongly sponsored up to the stage of pilot 
plant trials and the results are encouraging. Cyanoethy- 
lation is based on the reaction of cotton with an activated 
olefinic compound—acrylonitrile. But the time has now 
come for an examination of a much wider range of such 
reactive compounds in order that a few of the more 
promising ones may be more intensively investigated. 
Research along these lines has recently been carried out in 
the laboratory mentioned above and the very interesting 
results obtained have now been published by Frick, Reeves 
and Guthrie (J. Text. Research, 1957, 27, 92). It would 
appear that acrylonitrile is only one of many such olefinic 
compounds which can be induced to combine with cotton 
and thereby modify its properties in various directions, and 
attention will now be drawn here to some of these. 

Firstly it may be recalled that in the cyanoethylation of 
cotton with acrylonitrile the reaction which takes place can 
be represented thus: 


Cell— OH 


CH, CHCN 
Cotton Cellulose 


Acrylonitrile 


Cell O— CH,— CH,CN 
Cyanoethylated cotton 
(The cyanoethyl! ether of cellulose) 

In this reaction, known as the Michael reaction (J. Prakt. 
Chem., 1887, 36, 349), the acrylonitrile (the activated 
olefinic compound) adds on to the cellulose with a 
simultaneous movement of the hydrogen atom (of the 
cellulose hydroxyl group) to that carbon atom of the 
acrylonitrile which is linked to the nitrile (CN) group. The 
activation of the olefinic compound which allows this 
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Michael reaction is effected by having a basic catalyst 
present—in the cyanoethylation of cotton as now found 
most convenient it is usual to employ caustic soda as the 
catalyst but other alkaline substances may be used instead. 

Acrylonitrile conforms to the general formula 
CH,— CHR, where R in this instance is the nitrile group 
CN but which in other olefinic compounds conforming to 
the same general formula may be a ketone, ester, amide, 
nitroalkene or sulphone group. It would therefore seem 
possible for cotton to undergo the Michael reaction with 
all these different types of olefinic compounds and thus 
become modified as regards its properties in many different 
ways. There is thus the possibility of producing modified 
cotton fibres in which a proportion of the cellulose molecules 
have groups of the types: COOR (ester), COR 
(Ketone), — CO.NH, (amide), CN (nitrile), NO, 
(nitro), — SO,R (sulphone), etc. Such modification opens 
up very many opportunities to improve the textile value of 
cotton. But there is another point concerning this which 
is of importance—it is concerned with the degree of 
modification as controlled by the extent to which the 
olefinic compound is allowed to additively combine with 
the cotton fibre. 

In its simplest terms the molecule of cellulose is repre- 
sented by the formula (C,H, O;)n, which can be otherwise 
expressed as [C,H;O, (OH),] thus showing that there are 
three hydroxyl groups present in each anhydro-glucose, 
C,H,,0;, unit, The value of in the above formula for 
cotton cellulose is usually very large so that the cellulose 
molecule can be regarded as being very long and linear and 
having attached to it at fairly uniformly spaced intervals 
hydroxyl groups (both primary and secondary in character 
thus differing slightly as regards their reactivity). Thus in 
applying to a cotton fibre an olefinic compound this may 
additively combine with almost any proportion of the 
hydroxyl groups available and in the event of this being 
a relatively small proportion the added olefinic groups may 
become regularly or irregularly spaced along the length of 
each cellulose molecules. ‘There is also the possibility that 
the olefinic compound may combine preferentially with the 
primary rather than the secondary hydroxyl groups since 
it has been found that in some other cellulose reactions the 
primary hydroxy groups are more reactive. It is thus 
evident that a knowledge only of the exact amount of 
olefinic compound induced to combine with cotton does not 
necessarily allow one to anticipate accurately what will be 
the modification of its properties—the distribution of the 
olefinic groups along each cellulose molecule must also be 
taken into consideration. The distribution of the added 
olefinic groups will for example influence the resulting 
strength and elasticity of the treated cotton fibres since 
these added groups can influence considerably the degree 
of movement of the cellulose molecules relatively to each 
other when subject to stresses and strains. If the added 
olefinic groups are bunched together in large clusters at 
widely spaced intervals it is likely that they will lower the 
strength of the cotton fibre more than if they are uniformly 
spread along the cotton cellulose molecules. 

In general, an olefinic compound of the type referred to 
above has an alpha-beta unsaturated linkage as shown in a 
typical formula, CH,— CHR, which indicates its ability to 
enter into the Michael reaction and additively accept a 
hydrogen atom, but this reactivity requires to be stimu- 
lated by the presence of a catalyst. It is generally desirable 
also that the catalyst employed shall have no harmful effect 
on the cotton and that the amount of catalyst used shall be 
relatively small in amount. It may be recalled that a 
favoured catalyst for inducing cotton to enter into various 
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reactions is caustic soda and thus for this purpose the cotton 
is often first treated with a concentrated aqueous solution 
of this alkali to convert the cotton into alkali-cellulose. This 
expedient is adopted, for example, in the manufacture of 
viscose (cellulose xanthate) and of carboxymethy] cellulose, 
The use of so high a proportion of alkaline catalyst is often 
undesirable since it can lead to the formation of cellulose 
derivatives which have lost their original fibrous structure, 
From the viewpoint of modifying cotton to improve its 
textile uses it is necessary to employ such conditions of 
treatment as preserve as completely as possible the cotton 
fibres in their original form. The general aim would 
therefore be to limit suitably the extent of the reaction with 
an olefinic compound and also the amount of catalyst used, 


Treating Cotton Yarn or Fabric 

In devising suitable conditions of reaction much will 
depend on whether or not the applied olefinic compound is 
water-soluble. If it is then this allows a simple treatment in 
which cotton yarn or fabric is impregnated with an aqueous 
liquor containing both the olefinic compound and the 
alkaline catalyst so that the fabric may then be dried and 
heated until the reaction is complete and then follow this 
by a washing or other treatment to remove all unreacted 
chemicals. If the olefinic compound is soluble only in 
organic solvents then either it must be applied to the cotton 
material in a medium largely consisting of the appropriate 
organic solvent or use must be made (if satisfactory) of an 
aqueous emulsion of the olefinic compound. There are 
alternative methods of treatment but undoubtedly it is a 
great advantage if the olefinic compound allows aqueous 
conditions to be employed. 

In the investigations of Frick, Reeves and Guthrie the 
considerable number of olefinic compounds used are 
indicated in Table 1 together with their reactivity towards 
cotton under aqueous and non-aqueous conditions: 


Table 1 


Water-soluble Compounds Degree of Reactivity 

Acrylamide Extensive 

N: N-methylenebisacrylamide Able to modify dyeing properties 
Acrylic acid Able to modify dyeing properties 
Maleic acid Able to modify dyeing properties 
Itaconic acid Able to modify dyeing properties 
Crotonic acid No reaction 
Fumaronitrile Able to modify dyeing properties 


Water-insoluble Compounds 
Methyl acrylate 
Methyl! methacrylate 
Mesityl oxide 
Crotonaldehyde 
Dimethyl itaconate 
Diethyl itaconate 
N-tert.-butylacrylamide 
Ethyl alpha-cyanocinnamate 
m-nitrocinnamic acid 


Able to modify dyeing properties 
No reaction 
No reaction 
Able to modify dyeing properties 
o reaction 
No reaction 
No reaction 
No reaction 
No reaction 


In such investigations the catalysts employed were 
mainly caustic soda and also the strongly alkaline 
trimethylbenzylammonium hydroxide which latter sub- 
stance is commercially available under the trade name of 
Triton B (Rohm and Haas). Although acrylamide, 
CH,— CH.CONH,, was found to be the most reactive 
towards cotton the smaller reactivity of some of the other 
olefinic compounds should not be overlooked since it is 
possible that modification of the conditions of their 
application might cause them to react more effectively. A 
few notes on these less reactive compounds might therefore 
be useful. 

When cotton fabric was padded with an aqueous liquor 
containing 17-3°% of sodium acrylate and 4:2°% of caustic 
soda (the catalyst) and a trace of para-phenylene diamine 
(to prevent self polymerisation of the sodium acrylate) and 
afterwards dried and heated at 140°C. for 10 mins., the 
cotton was modified so that it acquired a much increased 
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affinity for the basic dye Methylene Blue. In the reaction 
involved one carboxyethyl group, — CH,.CH,COOH 
becomes attached to each cellulose molecule at spaced 
intervals each of forty C,H,gO; units—the carboxyethyl 
groups are thus very widely spaced. 

It proved more difficult to attach methyl acrylate groups, 
—CH,= CHCOOCH, groups and even more so methyl 
methacrylate groups, — CH,—C.CH,COOCH, to cotton. 
By contrast, maleic acid in the form of its di-sodium salt 
reacted steadily, the formula for this salt being 

CH COONa 


CH COONa 


so that groups of the following type became attached at 
spaced intervals along each cellulose molecule 
CH. CH, COONa 


COONa 

When cotton fabric was impregnated with an aqueous 
liquor containing 20-4°, of di-sodium maleate and 4% of 
caustic soda and then dried and heated at 140°C. for 
10 mins. one maleic acid group combined per 27 anhydro- 
glucose (C,H,gO;) units along each cellulose molecule so 
that the cotton fibres not only acquired a strong affinity 
for Methylene Blue but they also resisted strongly the 
direct cotton dye Chlorantine Fast Blue 3GLL and showed 
a moderate affinity for the acetate dye Celliton Fast Yellow 
RRA. ‘These modified properties were fast to boiling in 
a 5° solution of caustic soda. 

Crotonic acid having the formula, CH,CH—CH.COOH, 
is steadily acquiring a number of textile uses but has not 
been found reactive towards cotton under the conditions 
. . . —_ CH. CN , 
now being discussed. Fumaronitrile, is only 
CH CN 
slightly reactive. 

Itaconic acid and its esters, the former having the formula 

CH, 


C.COOH 


CH,COOH 


are also gaining favour in the treatment of textile materials 
and it is therefore interesting to note that particularly 
itaconic acid strongly modifies the properties of cotton 
when applied along the same lines as described above for 
other olefinic compounds using an aqueous liquor contain- 
ing 15° of itaconic acid and 6°, of trimethylbenzyl 
ammonium hydroxide and following with drying and heat- 
ing for 15 mins. at 145°C. The cotton is thus given a strong 
affinity for Methylene Blue and a strong resistance to direct 
cotton dyes. It is a somewhat curious feature that the 
catalyst trimethylbenzyl ammonium hydroxide cannot be 
satisfactorily replaced by caustic soda. 


Treatment with Acrylamide 

Returning now to a consideration of acrylamide it is of 
importance that this olefinic compound has strong reactive 
properties towards cotton as is evidenced by the fact that 
treatment of cotton fabric with an aqueous solution con- 
taining 12-5°% of acrylamide and 3-8°% of caustic soda 
followed by drying and heating for only 6 mins. at 125°C. 
leads to combination of one carbamolethyl group of the type 
— CH,. CH,. CO.NH, per 5-7 anhydroglucose units in 
each cellulose molecule. The resulting cotton fabric has 
a strong affinity for Methylene Blue which is increased 
rather than decreased as a result of soaking the modified 
-— fabric for three days in a 0-5°% solution of caustic 
soda. 


oO 


The ready combination of acrylamide with cotton in the 
presence of the activating catalyst caustic soda is a matter 
of considerable importance since if such modification of 
cotton could be made commercially satisfactory at reason- 
able cost it could have far reaching effects on the usefulness 
of cotton. Acrylamide is a basic substance and if combined 
with cotton it should give this fibre wool-dyeing properties. 
For over half a century attempts have been made to devise 
a satisfactory method for the so-called aminisation of cellu- 
lose fibres so that they might have wool-like properties and 
allow cotton to be used in place of wool. All of the methods 
investigated have as their main inspiration the fact that wool 
has a basic character which enables it to be dyed with a 
wide range of readily available dyes and that such basicity 
can also promote a desirable warm handle. Thus aminisa- 
tion processes have usually involved the reaction of the 
cellulose fibre with a substance containing basic groups 
such as amino (NH,) groups. Hence the importance 
attached to acrylamide which is basic and could easily 
prove to be ideal for use in the aminisation of cotton and 
regenerated cellulose fibres. It may be recalled that 
acrylamide has been employed as a component of acryloni- 
trile copolymers with the aim of improving the dyeing 
properties of such fibres as “Orlon” and dynel which 
are based on polymeric substances containing a high 
proportion of acrylonitrile and which have therefore proved 
difficult to dye with ordinary dyes when using conventional 
dyeing methods and equipment. With these facts and 
considerations in mind, Frick, Reeves and Guthrie (J. Text. 
Research, 1957, 27, 294) have devoted special research to 
the treatment of cotton with acrylamide to effect the so- 
called ‘‘carbamoylethylation” (comparable to  cyano- 
ethylation) of this fibre and some very interesting results 
have been obtained. But before dealing more closely with 
these some reference ought to be made to acrylamide itself. 


In the first place it now seems to be generally recognised 
that acrylamide is a new and versatile monomer and 
chemical intermediate which is already finding many uses 
especially in the preparation of polymeric products. It was 
first prepared and described by Moureau in 1893 and he 
made it by reacting acrylyl chloride with ammonia in a cold 
benzene solution. The reaction takes the following 
course: 

CH, CHCOCI + NH, ——~ CH,= CH.CONH, + HCI 

Acrylyl chloride Acrylamide 

In a somewhat similar manner acrylamide can be made 
by reacting ammonia with acrylic anhydride. Alternatively 
acrylamide can be made by dehydrating betahydroxy- 
propionamide by heating this in the presence of anhydrous 
sodium carbonate at about 155°C. thus:— 

Dehydration 


CH,. CHOH. CONH, ~~ CH, CH CONH, 
Beta-hydroxypropionamide 


By this method an 80°, yield of acrylamide can be obtained. 
The technical preparation of acrylamide appears to favour 
a reaction in which acrylonitrile is hydrolysed with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid (sulphuric acid mono-hydrate is 
generally used). This reaction is a general one for organic 
nitriles and it is in the first stage of hydrolysis where the 
amide is formed by addition of water as shown below:— 
Acid 
—> CH, 
Hydrolysis 





CH, CHCN 
Acrylonitrile 


CHCONH, 
The various manufacturers of acrylamide adopt different 


procedures for extracting the acrylamide from the sulphuric 
acid in the reaction product. Thus in an I.G. process 
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(Ger. P., 662,694) the sulphuric acid is removed by pre- 
cipitation as calcium sulphate while in an American 
Cyanamid process (B.P. 631,592) the acrylamide is extracted 
with non-aqueous solvents such as isopropanol. Several 
other methods for isolating the acrylamide have been 
described. Acrylamide is a white crystalline solid which is 
very soluble in water and methyl alcohol is also freely 
soluble in acetone and ethyl alcohol. It has a melting point 
of 84-5°C. 

It is possible to react acrylamide with cotton in several 
different ways but for the purpose of assessing the useful- 
ness of carbamoylethylated cotton Frick, Reeves and 
Guthrie used a method in which cotton fabric is impreg- 
nated with an aqueous liquor containing acrylamide, and a 
small proportion of an alkaline catalyst followed by a heat 
treatment to bring the reaction to completion. The 
important point concerning this method is that it leaves the 
treated fabric in such a state that it is useful for textile 
purposes, i.e., it is not stiffened and it retains most of its 
original strength while possessing new dyeing properties. 
As a result of such carbamoylethylation the new chemical 
composition of the cotton fibres is best represented by the 
formula 


[C.Hi)-mO;-m (O. CH,CH,CONH,)m],, 


where m represents the number of acrylamide groups intro- 
duced per anhydro-glucose unit of C,H,,0,. 

Caustic soda and trimethylbenzyl ammonium hydroxide 
were the catalysts used. Although the latter catalyst 
appears to be somewhat more efficient from a consideration 
of the molecular proportions employed the much lower 
molecular weight and the cheapness of caustic soda in- 
dicates this to be the catalyst most likely to be employed in 
large scale operations. 

The data in Table 2 illustrate certain essential features 
of the reaction between purified and hydrogen peroxide 
bleached cotton fabric and acrylamide: 


Table 2 
Composition of Com- 
Aqueous Liquor Heating bined 
Applied to Conditions: Nitro- Effi- Reten- 
Fabric Liquor Tem- Time gen ciency tion 
Acry- Caustic Pick- pera- of of of 
lamide soda (S) up ture Carba- Treat- Tensile 
o moylated ment Strength 
baw -y B Cotton 
(T) 
48 4°,8. 81 125°C. 4min. 2:21 27-6 93 
25 4°,8 84 125°C. 4min. 1-60 38:7 
25 4°,58 80 125°C. 4min. 1:70 43:2 92 
25 5°,.8 82 115°C. 10 min. 1:17 29-0 84 
25 10°, 8 90 115°C. 10min. 0-89 20-0 85 
25 $%T 72 115°C. Smin. 0-98 26°5 95 
25 5%, T 70 115°C. 10min. 0-72 20:8 99 
48 15°,T 76 115°C. Smin. 2:22 30-9 


A first inspection of the above data shows that a heating 
of the impregnated fabric at 115 to 125°C. for about 5 mins. 
is generally sufficient to effect satisfactory carbamoyle- 
thylation with a high retention of the original tensile 
strength of the fabric. The proportion of combined 
nitrogen in the carbamoylethylated cotton fabric ranges 
from 1 to 1-5% but can attain 2°. A significant feature 
however is that only about 25°% of the total amount of 
applied acrylamide enters into combination with the cotton 
or, otherwise expressed, the chemical cost is about four 
times greater than would be the case if all the applied 
acrylamide could be made to combine with the cotton. 
Obviously there is room for improvement either by way of 
using a more efficient catalyst or by suitably changing the 
conditions of the reaction. 


In effecting the carbamoylethylation of cotton along the 
lines indicated above attention has to be given to the 
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possibility of the acrylamide undergoing hydrolysis of the 
following type— 


CH, CHCONH, — > CH, CHCOOH 

Acrylamide Acrylic acid 
Such hydrolysis during the reaction could give free acrylic 
acid capable of combination with the cotton fibres 
simultaneously with the similar combination of the 
unchanged acrylamide. There is also the possibility that 
some of the carbamoylethylated cotton might suffer similar 
hydrolysis thus- 


Cell—O—CH,. CH, CONH, . —* Cell—O—CH,. CH, COOH 


It has been established that these hydrolytic changes do 
actually occur but if the concentration of caustic soda 
(catalyst) is kept below about 2° then they occur only to 
a small degree and may be disregarded. 


Carbamoylethylated Cotton 

At the present time progress in the carbamoylation of 
cotton has been developed to the stage of erecting a small 
pilot plant thus enabling carbamoylethylated cotton fabric- 
to be produced and its properties evaluated. In one 
particular experiment, a 10 yd. length of cotton sheeting 
was padded with an aqueous liquor containing 50°, of 
acrylamide and 4° of caustic soda, under conditions 
arranged to ensure a liquor pick-up of 89°. A similar 
length of cotton sheeting was similarly padded with a 
liquor containing only 4°% of caustic soda. ‘The two fabrics 
were together drawn through a heated chamber so as to be 
exposed to a temperature of 135°C. for 4 mins. Thereafter 
the fabrics were thoroughly purified by hot and cold 
washing. It was found that the carbamoylethylated fabric 
contained 2-39 °, of combined nitrogen and had an increased 
weight of 10-9°% so that there was present one carba- 
moylethyl group per three anhydroglucose units. 

Examination of the two fabrics in comparison with 
untreated fabric provided much useful data, some being 
summarised in Table 3. 


Table 3 
Carbamoyl- Caustic Soda Untreated 
ethylated Treated Fabric 
Fabric Fabric 
Fabric weight : pie 5-76 Ibs. 5-11 Ibs. 4-77 Ibs. 
Strip breaking strength 
(warp ~ weft), Ibs. 50-9 . 43-1 52:9 . 49-1 58:0 - 46:7 


Extensibility at break 

(warp ~ weft), 8-7 «25-1 83 .29°5 64 213 

Elmendorf tear strength 
(warp ~ weft), Ibs. 
| os 


33.24 43-35 47.38 
: 26-20 32-27 3:2 -2°55 
Trapezoid tear strength 
(warp ~ weft), Ibs. 
oe 55-46 70-59 63-55 
55.50 64-70 66-55 
Flat abrasion, number of 
rub cycles 
A 177 214 188 
- ; 144 94 94 
Flex abrasion, number of 
rub cycles 
A 451 - 426 1223 - 1008 843 . 754 
239 » 195 197 . 191 151 - 154 
Stiffness (warp weft) 
bending force : 9-2 «3-7 77-34 86-29 
Crease resistance 
(warp - weft) 49:9 -420 45:1. 43-0 46:3 432 


Note: A—Before laundering. B—After 10 laundering treatments. 


It is evident that while the carbamoylethylated cotton 
fabric is not appreciably stiffened in comparison with the 
untreated fabric it does have a lowered tear strength and 
flex abrasion resistance. But it is most interesting that if the 
carbamoylethylated fabric is laundered ten times the flex 
abrasion resistance is then superior to that of the untreated 
fabric after similar laundering. In the same way the 
Elmendorf tear strength of the carbamoylethylated fabric is 
less affected by laundering then is that of the alkali-treated 
and the untreated fabrics. 
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Carbamoylethylation improves the resistance of cotton 
to deterioration during exposure to high temperatures and 
while this improvement is quite useful it is not so great as 
the improvement effected by a comparable degree of 
acetylation as the data given in ‘Table 4. 

Table 4 


Retained Strip Breaking Strength 


Treatment of Fabric (warp) after Heating at 160°C. for 


day 7 days 
Carbamoylethylated fabric .. : 3 5 
4°,, caustic soda only .. ot 84 38 
Untreated fabric = i : 77 32 
Cyanoethylated cotton fabric 90 49 
Partially acetylated ( 7:5". acetyl) 70 26 
Partially acetylated (16°5",, acetyl). . 100 80 


Just as the higher acetylation of cotton fabric much 
improves its heat resistance so might a higher degree of 
carbamoylethylation be more beneficial than as indicated 
above. Cotton fabric which has been carbamoylethylated 
shows considerably improved resistance to rotting in soil 
burial tests—the fabric shows no sign of disintegration after 
burial for seven days whereas untreated fabric is completely 
disintegrated. The dyeing properties of the carba- 
moylethylated cotton are interesting in so far as they reveal 
an increased affinity for vat dyes but these dyeing 
properties must be considered in relation to the stability 
of the carbamoylethyl groups. It has been mentioned 
above that caustic alkalis are able to hydrolyse these groups 
so that the amide (CONH,) group becomes a carboxyl 
(COOH) group thereby giving the cotton acidic instead of 
basic properties. This is a fundamental change capable of 
modifying very much the affinity of the carbamoylethylated 
cotton for the various classes of dyes. It is therefore 
generally desirable that the carbamoylethylated cotton 
should be reasonably stable to alkaline hydrolysis—it should 
not be affected, for example, by ordinary scouring, bleach- 
ing, and laundering operations. On the other hand, it can 


be visualised that at times it might be desirable to hydrolyse 
the carbamoylethylated cotton to a suitable degree in order 
to secure new properties in the cotton. 

Experiments have shown that repeated laundering of the 
carbamoylethylated cotton up to fifteen times using a 
detergent liquor containing 0-5°% of soap and 0-2% of 
sodium carbonate has practically no hydrolytic action. If 
the carbamoylethylated cotton is boiled for thirty minutes 
in a 5° aqueous solution of caustic soda then hydrolysis 
definitely occurs—approximately 70° of the carba- 
moylethyl groups are changed to acrylic acid groups and 
completely split off at their ethyl linkage with the cellulose 
so as to give regenerated cellulose fibres. However, no 
appreciable hydrolysis takes place during the dyeing of 
carbamoylethylated cotton with vat dyes although the 
dyeing conditions are definitely alkaline. 

The carbamoylethyl group may be changed to another 
basic group—the aminoethyl (— CH,CH,NH,) group—by 
treating the carbamoylethylated cotton with sodium 
hypochlorite solution and if the conditions of treatment are 
suitably chosen the change involves only a 15° reduction 
of tensile strength. The resulting aminoethylated cotton is 
basic and has wool-dyeing properties as shown by its strong 
affinity for the acid wool dye, Kiton Fast Red 3GLL. From 
all that has been stated above it is evident that carba- 
moylethylation is now an alternative to cyanoethylation and 
acetylation as a means for modifying ordinary cotton. 
Actually carbamoylethylation is a specially selected treat- 
ment taken from the wider range of treatments based on the 
application to the cotton of olefinic compounds having an 
alpha-beta unsaturated linkage as indicated by the general 
formula, CH,— CHR. The preliminary investigations so 
far made in this field indicate exceptionally varied pos- 
sibilities able to render cotton much more useful as a textile 
fibres. 





New Research 
Publication 


SCHUSSFADENSPANNUNGEN BEIM WEBEN. 
(Weft Tension During Weaving). Pub- 
lished by the Institut f. textile Messtechnik, 
M. Gladbach. Forschungsbericht No. 
379. Westdeutscher Verlag K6lIn & 
Opladen. (price DM 18.60). 

This investigation concerns the extent 
and variation of weft tension as a function 
of various types of cop and cop sizes, 
taking into account also the influence of 
different shuttles and thread brakes. The 
tests covered tubular cops, coplike weft 
bobbins with short conical tube, bobbins 
on continuous tubes with or without 
conical base, and automatic bobbins. 
Yarns made from flax, cotton and viscose 
rayon were used. The diagrams show that 
with tubular cops and coplike bobbins 


A Modern Warping Installation 





Part of an installation of nine Benninger high efficiency warping 
machines recently installed at British Nylon Spinners Ltd., Pontypool, 
for the preparation of nylon warps up to 120 ins. wide 





the thread tension remains constant from 
beginning to end of drawing-off. Tubular 
cops, however, develop loops. Bobbins 





on continuous tubes give rise to typical 
increase of tension towards the end of 
drawing-off, specially if no conical base 
is used. Irregularities in the yarn can 
cause excessively high tension peaks. The 
length of the yarn bulk has no effect in 
the case of tubular cops but with long 
bobbins on tubes a great increase of 
tension occurs. 


The diagrams also show the advantages 
and faults of various shuttle linings and 
thread brakes. Stroboscopic tests made 
visible the exit of the thread balloon and 
determined its extent, so that suggestions 
could be made how to prevent this occur- 
rence. The advantages of tubular cops 
in respect of large yarn bulk and advan- 
tageous thread tension make it desirable 


to look for possibilities of retaining this 
type of cop even after automatisation of 
the looms. They possess, however, the 
disadvantage that the large yarn bulk, and 
as a consequence, the considerable varia- 
tion in shuttle weight during drawing-off 
can influence the quiet and smooth running 
of the loom. The same applies of course 
to other bobbins of the larger type. B.S. 
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Trends in the Development 


of Azoic Dyestuffs 


ment of the field of azoic dyestuffs, 

attention should be paid to (a) the 
contribution of the dyestuff manufacturers 
by the development of new products and 
(b) the contribution of both dyestuff 
manufacturers and dyestuff users in the 
methods of application of these products, 
said Dr. M. Huckel, Dipl. Ing. (Farbweke 
Hoechst. Frankfurt) in a recent address to 
the Manchester Section of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists. The tendency 
nowadays, he said, was to feel that all the 
simple coupling components and diazo 
components had been exhausted, and the 
newer products all seemed to have larger 
molecules and were more complicated to 
produce commercially. However, new 
products were continually being produced 
to fill gaps in the colour range. Dr. Huckel 
did not think the end of the range of either 
coupling or diazo components was yet in 
sight but, undoubtedly, the products 
themselves could only become chemically 
more complicated than the earlier members 
of the series. 

The principles of the impregnation stage 
of the process had changed relatively little 
over years and presented less problems 
than the development process. The prac- 
tical dyer knew that the coupling com- 
ponents of medium and high substantivity 
were better suitable for dyeing in long 
liquor ratios, whereas Naphtol AS brands 
of low substantivity were primarily utilised 
on the pad. The experience of the last few 
years had, however, shown that this 
classification was partly antiquated as, 
under suitable conditions, even coupling 
components of low substantivity could be 
dyed in long liquor ratios, and Naphtol AS 
brands of high substantivity could be 
applied on the padding machine. Naturally 
this was of considerable practical value to 
the dyer as he could extend the range of 
what could be considered usable Naphtols 
in his particular field. 

The results of experimental work were 
discussed by Dr. Huckel, and he observed 
that new possibilities had been opened up 
to continuous dyeing. Recently, many 
dyers had, in fact, produced by padding 
techniques fashion shades with Azoic 
dyestuffs, even in those cases where these 
shades could only be obtained by using 
higher substantive Naphtol AS brands. 
Considering the developing of these dye- 
stuffs, the speaker said that one of the most 
important developments had been in the 
study of buffers, and the realisation that 
there was no universal buffer, but that the 
buffer must be selected to deal with the 
specific requirements of the diazo com- 
ponents. In recent years, the use of 
phosphate buffers had become very popu- 
lar. From the practical point of view, the 
correct adjustment of the phosphate buffer 
was easily controlled by the use of pH 


LT considering the trends in the develop- 


paper. If during the development the 
pH value was too high, the percentage of 
monasodium phosphate must be increased. 
In the reverse case, when the developing 
bath was too acid, the quantity of disodium 
phosphate was raised. 

The normal Naphtol AS methods of 
application to cellulosic fibres were un- 
suitable for the dyeing of synthetic fibres. 
Consequently the azoic technique had 
had to be adapted to the properties of the 
synthetic fibres which were naturally very 
different from those of the cellulosic fibres. 
The so-called “‘modified azoic technique”’ 
was therefore developed. 

There were a number of components in 
the Naphtol AS range, as well as some 
products chemically related to those 
components, which had properties very 


similar to those of the non-ionic dyestuffs, 
Under suitable conditions they were 
absorbed from aquious dispersions by the 
synthetic fibres, and were combined on the 
latter forming larger dyestuff molecules. 
This could take place in principle in two 
different ways: method one used mixtures 
of coupling and diazo components in the 
form of their free bases, which were 
brought on to the fibre in one or in two 
separate baths at temperatures either below 
100°C. or above 100°C. according to the 
fibre, and were then diazotised on the fibre 
with solium nitrate and sulphuric acid. 

Method two utilised mixtures of coupling 
and diazo components in the form of their 
stabilised diazo compounds. However, it 
had been found possible to produce certain 
stabilised diazo compounds which went on 
to the fibre in one bath together with the 
coupling component. They could be 
applied at temperatures either above or 
below 100°C. according to the fibre in 
question, and by the action of acid the 
diazo compound was split and coupling 
took place on the fibre. The dyeing was 
then after-treated in the normal manner. 
This group of dyestuffs, sold under the 
designation Ofna-perl salts were suitable 
for the dyeing of polyamide and cellulose 
acetate fibres. Polyacrylonitrile fibres and 
the respective copolymers could so far not 
be dyed satisfactorily according to the 
modified azoic technique. An exception 
was “‘Acrilan,’’ on which very promising 
dyeing tests with Ofna-perl salts had been 
carried out in the laboratory. 





Industrial Uses of Yarn 


enormously during the last decade and 
new products had tended to use the 
new fibres, e.g. glass fibre laminates, said 
Mr. R. S. Goy, B.Sc. (manager, Applied 
Section of the Textile Research Dept., 
Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.) in a recent 
address to the Liverpool Section of the 
Textile Institute. A considerable advantage 
of cotton in applications such as hose and 
belting, he said, was its ability to stick to 
rubber without treatment. Dipping pro- 
cesses on thick ducks and canvasses were 
extremely difficult to apply. Thus, appli- 
cations of some of the new fibres such as 
nylon and ‘“Terylene’’ tended to be as 
blends with cotton either in the yarn, cord 
or weave. Six properties required of a 
fibre for use with rubber were: 
(1) Strength to resist applied load. 
(2) Stability over a period of time. 
(3) Maintenance of properties under ser- 
vice conditions. 
(4) Adhesion. 
(5) Flexibility. 
(6) Cost. 

Strength was a very important point and 
full fibre strength could be realised in 
applications such as belting and hose, but 
in tyre cord a high twist was used to 
prevent fatigue failure and this reduced 
strength. Many techniques of doubling 
had been tried, such as the Parker pig-tail 
and 2 in 1 twisters such as Fabelta and 
A.K.U spindle, which all gave improved 
cord strength, but the important require- 
ment was strength in the finished product 
and initial strength differences tended to 
level out after dipping, calendering or 
vulcanisation. Test data was given to 


][‘sxcemousty 4 fibre uses had increased 
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support this, which showed an increase of 

over 2l|bs. in breaking strength for a 

3/1180 den. cord and a considerable re- 

duction in variability over a period of years. 

Nylon had most of the desirable 
properties except dimensional stability, 
stated Mr. Goy, and a discussion followed 
on the mechanism of the _hot-stretch 
process designed to improve this. Micro- 
photographic evidence was produced to 
show that considerable inward pressure 
was exerted on a cord when hot-stretched 

(approx. 10,000 p.s.i.) and this distorted 

the filaments. This and further tests on 

yarn extensibility in the cord led to the 
postulation that the hot-stretching process 
was in part a recrystallisation with some 
twist setting and mechanical locking of the 
foldings. 

In conclusion, Mr. Goy said that two 
interesting new developments were: 

(1) Use of lightweight proofed nylon 
fabrics for making air-houses, portable 
warehouses, etc. These could be kept 
inflated to withstand severe weather 
condition with a pressure only slightly 
above atmospheric. 

(2) Development of air springs for auto- 
mobiles was likely to bring about 
revolutionary changes in tyre design. 

No longer would the tyres have to perform 
the dual function of good driving properties 
and at the same time act as an integral part 
of the suspension system. With air- 
springs, made of two-ply nylon/rubber 
fabric, which automatically compensated 
for load and absorbed both high and low 
frequency vibrations, the tyre designer 
could concentrate on long life, good corner- 
ing, true running, road holding, etc. 
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Assessment 
of the Dyeing Characteristics 
of Wool Dyes 


Section of the Society of Dyers and 

Colourists on new methods for 
assessment of the dyeing characteristics of 
wool dyes, Dr. H. R. Hirsbrunner (Geigy 
Company Ltd.) began by reviewing the 
methods of assessing the dyeing charac- 
teristics of wool dyes mainly used today. 
Although by no means the only factors 
which control the dyeing operation, the 
ones usually assumed to be of the greatest 
importance were: 
(1) Rate of strike. 
(2) Migration. 

Since the majority of the experimental 
work carried out had been done using level 
dyeing acid dyes, there had been a tendency 
to regard migration as the most important 
factor. The industry as a whole was, 
however, turning from the level dyeing 
acid dyes to the fast to washing dyes for 
many purposes and, except for the chrome 
dyes where a separate developing process 
was carried out at a later stage, fast to 
washing shades could not be achieved with 
dyes of good migration. Their primary 
interest, said Dr. Hirsbrunner, had there- 
fore been in examining carefully the rate of 
strike of the acid and pre-metallised dyes 
which possessed low migration. ‘Two 
additional tests had been used in their 
laboratories for some time. 


G Section of recently to the West Riding 





(1) In the shading test, three samples of 
a tightly woven wool serge, the seams of 
which had been frayed open, were entered 
into a boiling blank dyebath set with the 
same dyeing assistants as used in practical 
dyeing, and treated for 15 mins. 0:05 to 
0-1% of dye was then added and the three 
samples were dyed for 2, 5 and 15 mins. 
respectively. If the edges were dyed to a 
similar depth to the whole surface, the 
dye was said to be suitable for shading at 
high temperatures. If the frayed edges 
were much darker than the remainder of 
the serge, the dye was said to be un- 
satisfactory for this purpose. 

(2) In the test for the acid requirements 
of a dye, four samples of wool serge were 
dyed successively for 15 mins. in the same 
dyebath at the boil. The first dyeing was 
carried out neutral, the second and third 
with the addition of 1% acetic (40°) and 
the fourth with 1° formic acid (85%), 
each addition of acid being made before 
commencing the successive dyeings. By 
visual examination of the colour yield of 
the four successive dyeing, it was possible 
to place the dye in one of three categories :— 
(1) Those exhausting adequately under 

neutral conditions, e.g. Irgalans. 
(2) Those exhausting adequately under 
slightly acid conditions, e.g. Irganols. 
(3) Those requiring acid or formic acid for 
exhaustion, e.g. mainly acid milling 
dyes. 


This test was very useful when examin- 
ing mixtures of dyes to determine their 
compatibility. 

One fault with these methods of test was 
that the degree of circulation in the dye- 
bath depended on the human factor. This 
was not very satisfactory since the degree 
of circulation had a considerable effect on 
the rate of strike. For this reason, they had 
devised a further test where mechanical 
agitation was used. The time of half 
dyeing at 90°C. at pH7 was determined for 
a range of Irgalan, Irganol and Polar dyes 
by using this apparatus, and the results 
appear in the following Table 1. 


Table 1 
Neutral Drawing Test at 90°C. (194°F.) at pH7 
Irgalan 
Dyestuff Exhaustion 
Yellow GL ‘ 35 
Yellow 2RL ? 62 
Orange RL 61 
Red 4GL.. 36 
Red 3G .. 64 
Red 2BL .. 47 
Rubine RL 57 
Bordeaux 2BL . 70 
Violet 5RL ; 51 
Violet 4BL : 53 
Brown Violet DL 58 
Blue GL .. : 65 
Blue RL .. : 45 
Brown 2GL ‘ 56 
Brown FL : 45 
Brown 2RL 52 
Dark Brown 5R. 75 
Brown 7RL 74 
Brown 3BL : 52 
Brilliant Green 3GL 34 
Grey BL .. ae 48 
Olive BGL a4 55 
Navy Blue 5RL.. 41 
Black RGL/GBL 23 
Polar 
Dyestuff Exhaustion 
Yellow 5GN conc. el 42 
Yellow R conc... ot 26 
Violet B conc. .. - 9 
Brilliant BlueGAW ... 52 


These showed the remarkable similarity 
between the members of the Irgalan series 
compared with the other ranges. 
Another new test (illustrated at Fig. 1) 
was proving of great interest. This graph 
had been prepared by plotting the per- 
centage exhaustion against the square root 
of time. The curve shown was typical of 
that obtained with a 2:1 metal complex 
dye of the Irgalan type. It would be 
observed that for this type of colour, 
dyeing proceeded in two distinct stages. 
(1) High initial surface absorption or 
strike. 

(2) Constant rate of strike, which was 
represented by the linear part of the 
graph. 


This second stage was represented by 
tangent alpha or V value (V = velocity). 
If this straight line was extended to go 
through the vertical axis, it would give an 
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Fig. 1. Assessment of dyeing characteristics 
of wool 
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intercept value shown as “So.” A large 
intercept value corresponded to a high 
initial strike of the dyestuff. 

Dr. Hirsbrunner then showed several 
series of cheese dyeings which illustrated 
that, whereas the Irgalan type of dye strikes 
level and penetrates well from the first 
moment of dyeing, this was not the case 
with unmetallised dyes. This, he con- 
cluded, was the fundamental difference 
between the 2 : 1 metal complex dyes and 
dyes of other types. He went on to say 
that providing the circulation was adequate, 
the initial rate of strike (So value) was of 
virtually no importance with the Irgalans 
but that the rate of dyeing as represented 
by tangent alpha was the important factor. 
By assessing these two values for the 2 : 1 
metal complex dyes at various tempera- 
tures, it was possible to predict the 
comparative level dyeing behaviour much 
better than on the results of the previous 
types of test. 

Dr. Hirsbrunner then showed how these 
tests had provided the information from 
which the Irgalan high temperature dyeing 
method had been formulated. This was in 
principle very similar to the method put 
forward by F. L. Goodall for dyeing highly 
aggregated dyes, but it had been found to 
be much more successful in practice with 
the Irgalan range than with other groups 
of dyes, probably for the reasons already 
given. Only by using this type of dye, 
said Dr. Hirsbrunner, were we likely to 
get out of the dilemma of having to apply 
non-migrating dyes with the same satis- 
factory levelness in bulk practice as we had 
previously obtained with the level dyeing 
acid dyes. 





Saw TootH Wire For Carps. British 
Standards House, 2 Park Street, London, 
W.1 (price 3s.). 

This new British Standard (B.S. 2936: 
1957) relates to taker-in wire for dealing 
with low, medium, and high grade cotton 
and cotton waste, It specifies certain 
basic dimensions of the cross-section of 
saw tooth wire. Details of the contour and 
form of the teeth are omitted, because of 
the continued experimental work and 
research now in progress on various types 
of cotton and mixtures of cotton with 
other fibres. The standard contains a 
diagram which facilitates interpretation of 
the dimensional table. 
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Further information 
on the full range and 
application of BICC 





* order for Power Factor Improvement 


available on request. 


of textile machinery 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
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21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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The Technique of Dyeing 
Acrilan Fibre 


N the early days of the _ technical 
I appraisal of “Acrilan’”’ in the dyeing 
industry, attention was concentrated 


upon the dyeing properties of acid, pre- 
metallised and chrome dyes, and emphasis 
was given to the “‘wool dyeing’ behaviour 
of the fibre. During the last twelve months, 
considerable quantities of ‘‘Acrilan”’ had 
been processed by the textile industry in 
Britain and this had enabled the dyeing 
techniques initially formulated in the 


laboratory to be reviewed in the light of 


practical experience, said Mr. H. R. 
Hadfield, M.Sc. (1.C.1. Ltd., Dyestuffs 
Division) in a recent paper to the West 
Riding Section of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists on dyeing “‘Acrilan’’ acrylic 
fibre. 

Discussing acid dyes first, Mr. Hadfield 
said that these were found very difficult to 
apply to yarn and piece goods and the high 
quantities of acid required usually caused 
a detrimental effect upon the desirable 
handle of “‘Acrilan.’’ Nevertheless in spite 
of difficulties, acid dyes were used, with 
satisfaction, for certain purposes. For acid 
levelling pre-metallised dyes, high con- 
centrations of sulphuric acid in the dyebath 
were required and the levelling properties 
were low. The absence of a fast to light 
blue dye for use in pale and medium depth 
shades resulted in a serious limitation. 

Neutral dyeing pre-metallised dyes, 
when applied to “‘Acrilan’”’ did not repro- 
duce their desirable behaviour realised on 
wool but, nevertheless, for the production 
of pale, fast shades on loose fibre or slub- 
bing, were of considerable value. Mordant 
dyes were not of any value for dyeing yarn 
or piece goods but in very heavy depth 
shades selected chrome mordant dyes 
could be used to dye loose fibre or slubbing 
with excellent fastness. 


With the exception of fast turquoise 
shades based on Procion Brilliant Blue 
H7G, the present range of Procion or 


Procion H. type dyes was not generally of 
value for dyeing “‘Acrilan’’; the use of 
basic dyes was limited to those cases where, 
from shade considerations, no alternative 
was possible. 

Regarding the behaviour of disperse dyes 
applied to ‘‘Acrilan,” Mr. Hadfield ob- 
served that the preliminary results sug- 
gested a fuller examination than had yet 
been described. Following a measurement 
of the saturation values of a series of 
disperse dyes and a comparison of the 
same dyes applied to “Orlon’ and to 
acetate rayon, it was found that both the 
acrylic fibres possessed a lower saturation 
value with disperse dyes compared with 
acetate rayon and that, with the exception 
of Duranol Blue G. “‘Acrilan” possessed a 
higher saturation with the disperse dyes 
examined than did ‘‘Orlon.”’ 

In spite of the superior building-up 
properties of ‘“‘Acrilan’’ compared with 
“Orlon,” difficulty was still experienced 
with homogeneous disperse dyes when 
attempting to produce heavy shades. It 
was known, however, that on acetate rayon 


M 


and ‘“Terylene’’ mixtures of dyes built-up 
independently. Obviously this principle 
should be applied to “Acrilan.”’ 

It could be illustrated clearly that of 
dyes selected for experimental work, they 
did, in fact, build-up independently of each 
other on “Acrilan.”” It was to be empha- 
sised that the practical dyer would be wise 
to adopt this principle for producing heavy 
depth shades as, not only was there an 
economical advantage, but there was less 
danger of dye being deposited on the fibre 
surface as a result of “‘over-saturation.”’ 
Another very important property of dis- 
perse dyes was their ability to level. This 
property was of the greatest importance 
when dyeing piece goods and yarns, and it 
was also important in package dyeing 
acrylic fibres, as in hot dye liquors acrylic 
fibre packages became very compact, 
resulting in a low flow of dye-liquor and 
thereby a frequent initial uneven absorp- 
tion of dye. Results obtained showed that 
good levelling was obtained with disperse 
dyes but that the effect was very dependent 
upon the temperature and that this was 
particularly the case with the moderate or 
slow diffusing dyes, but was not so marked 
with the rapid diffusing dyes. In spite of 
the good levelling properties of disperse 
dyes on ‘‘Acrilan” at 95-100°C. these dyes 
possessed a very good fastness to wet 
treatments at 60°C. or less. 

The effect of high temperature dyeing 
of ‘‘Acrilan’’ had been investigated and the 
behaviour of disperse dyes above 100°C. 
These results showed that increased 
exhaustion was obtained, when dyeing for 
90 mins., as the temperature was increased 
to 120°C. ‘‘Orlon”’ showed a temperature 
of maximum exhaustion at approximately 


110°C. 


In selecting disperse dyes for dyeing 
“‘Acrilan”” besides the usual properties 
considered such as light fastness, wet fast- 
ness shade and dyeing properties, the 
fastness to heat treatments was most 
important property for many requirements, 
as “‘Acrilan’’ could be given durable 
pleating treatments by steaming. For this 
purpose a 10 minute treatment between 
atmospheric pressure and 5 lb. steam 
pressure was used. A sufficiently large 
range of dyes was available fast to heat and 
other treatments, to enable, for example, 
disperse dyes to be used to dye all but 
heavy depth shades even on loose fibre and 
slubbing where the highest standards 
were essential. 

Discussing the three main methods of 
producing blacks on ‘‘Acrilan,’’ these 
suggested were :— 

(1) Use of chrome dyes. Good fast blacks 
could be produced but difficulties in 
obtaining reproducible results were 
obtained and, in addition, the handle 
of the fibre was seriously affected 

Use of Ultralan Black RN. Good 
blacks of moderate fastness were pro- 
duced, but as large concentrations of 


The 


sulphuric acid in the dyebath were 
essential, the handle of the fibre was 
seriously affected. 

Use of Duranol Black 2BN. Good 
blacks of moderate fastness were pro- 
duced, the fastness was not sufficiently 
high for clubbing or loose fibre dyers; 
and large amounts of colour were 
essential. Economic factors were, 
therefore, of primary importance. 

The speaker suggested that the use of 
azoic dyes dispersed Diazo Black B. with 
Brenthol OT. or Brenthol FR. for the 
production of blacks offered a marked 


~~ 
w 
— 


advantage for most purposes, over the 
alternatives listed 
Discussing dyeing techniques, good 


results on 100% ‘‘Acrilan’”’ had been ob- 
tained by (a) dyeing piece goods with dis- 
perse dyes on a winch or on a paddle 
machine (b) yarn dyeing with disperse dyes 
on a two-stick Hussong type machine 
(c) slubbing dyeing either as tops in a 
central spindle holder or as packed hanks 
in a cage or can holder using a package 
dyeing machine equipped with a circulating 
pump. It appeared, therefore, that pro- 
vided the right type of machinery was 
available, 100% ‘“‘Acrilan’’ could be dyed 
in a wide variety of yarns with entirely 
adequate standards of fastness. It was 
wrong, however, to regard ‘‘Acrilan”’ as a 
fibre which, from the dyeing view point, 
behaved as did wool, and, ultimately, less 
difficulty was caused if it was recognised 
that ‘“‘Acrilan’’ was a new synthetic fibre, 
which must be considered in its own right 
as a dyeing problem. Generally, disperse 
dyes were the most attractive, although for 
specialised purposes, azoic, acid basic, 
chrome, pre-metallised and reactive dyes 
would be found of value. 





New 
Dyestuff Combines 
Brightness with 
High Fastness 


LAIMED topossess high light and wet 
C fastness combined with vividness of 
shade unobtainable with any other 
existing wool dyestuff Carbolan Brilliant 
Blue 2G—a new I.C.I. dyestuff—is 
applied to wool from a neutral or slightly 
acid dyebath and yields very bright 
greenish-blue shades. It is of importance 
both for self-shades and as a component 
for mode shades in dyeing loose wool and 
slubbing. Being amenable to the Carbolan 
Salt A process, it is of value for dyeing 
waelien and worsted yarns where high light 
and washing fastness are required and is 
also recommended for dyeing rabbit or 
hare fur for melange hats and for dyeing 
shoddy (uncarbonised or well-neutralised). 
Shades of excellent all-round fastness 
are obtained on nylon, and silk, unweighted 
or tin-weighted, is dyed to attractive 
greenish-blue shades from neutral dye- 
baths; the light fastness is high on un- 
weighted silk, but falls somewhat on 
tin-weighted silk. Carbolan Brilliant Blue 
2G is eminently suitable for direct printing 
of wool, weighted and unweighted silk, and 
nylon, giving bright greenish blue shades 
of good all-round wet fastness. I.C.I. sales 
circular SC 757 gives full particulars. 
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‘The Jumma Masjid at Delhi"’ 


Consistently high quality, unfailing efficiency, economy 
of production and the name Hardaker are indivisible. 
Technical perfection has made Hardaker Jacquard 
Machinery famous in all the principal textiJé manu- 
facturing centres of the world. Constant research and 


development keep it well ahead’on all scores. 


The words Jacquard and Hardgker have become 


synonymous—for Jagquards say Hardaker. 
/ 
There is a model for every typé of fabric and our special 


staff is here to help ghd advise on all problems 
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and special requirements. 
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JOHN T. HARDAKER LTD., Bowling Iron Works, BRADFORD, 


Weaving a name 


round the world... 





No. 508 
This latese-m@del Double Lift Double Cylinder 
Jacqeard—the finest in the world—embodies 
many refinements : 


All machine-cut gears—Oilite bushes in main- 
shaft bearings—Oil retaining felt washers in 
vertical slide bearings—Combined adjustment 
of cylinder with Peg and Star Wheel Motion— 
Safety clutch for cylinder reversing motion— 
Cushion Motion to absorb shock previously 
experienced during the changing of hooks on 
springless machines. 


Popular sizes: 440, 880, 1320, 1760, 2640. 
IIlustrated: 1320 Vincenzi Fine Pitch. 


Yorks. 


Also at LOWER PAREL, BOMBAY. CHARLOTTE, N.C., U.S.A. 


Telephone: 28757 Bradford. 
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Telegrams: “Gimp” Bradford 
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Dyeing and Finishing 


Developments 


in the Carpet 


Trade 


By R. C. CHEF'THAMT 


HE use of fibre blends for textile 
7 purposes is extending to the carpet 

trade, requiring in many cases novel 
techniques in dyeing and finishing. The 
variety and complexity of some of these 
experimental blends often means individual 
treatment and the dyer is thus being called 
upon to extend his knowledge of dyes and 
dyeing methods in endeavours to produce 
the required fastness standards. 


In yarn dyeing the first criterion is 
levelness of shade and in this connection 
most dyehouses are equipped with the 
conventional Hussong machines. These 
machines may have served the purpose very 
well for wool but are not ideally con- 
structed for many man-made fibre blends 
particularly those containing cellulosic 
fibres. Experience has shown that whilst 
acceptable standards of levelness may be 
produced on yarns intended for certain 
designs it is difficult to ensure satisfactory 
levelness on cellulosic blends for plains or 
heavy ground shades. It would seem that 
the solution of this problem may involve 
consideration of engineering as well as 
technology. The Hussong machine may 
therefore be re-designed to accommodate 
cellulosic fibres, taking into account the 
rate of strike and migration of direct dyes. 


In the meantime experiments have been 
carried out in the package dyeing of 
“Fibro” blend carpet yarns on a horizontal 
arm machine but apart from the difficulty 
of winding suitable packages of economic 
size it was found the degree of levelness 
was still not as high as would be expected 
from levelling acid dyes on wool. There is 
the additional difficulty of scouring woollen 
spun yarns in package form. 


There has been considerable activity 
over the last year or so in experimental 
scouring and oiling techniques for carpet 
yarns. ‘Traditionally the processing of 
wool carpet yarns has been based on 
oleine and the soap/soda ash scour. Many 
man-made fibre blends spin satisfactorily 
without the use of oleine and in any case 
scour more easily than wool so do not 
require strongly alkaline scour liquors. 


Consequently developments have been 
on the lines of using easily removable oils 
based on mineral oil with synthetic 
detergent and then scouring liquors con- 
sisting of synthetic detergent and weak 
alkalis such as sodium bicarbonate. A 
further development has had as its object 
the elimination of scouring by spinning 





* uJ e 
From a paper given at the one day con- 
ference held recently at the British Rayon 
Research Association. 

t Courtaulds Ltd. 


with an auxiliary agent of the Cirrasol 
A.R. type. It was also hoped that by this 
method increased resistance to soiling 
could simultaneously be conferred on a 
viscose blend. 


In practice we have found that Cirrasol 
spun yarns, unless the complete absence 
of oil contamination can be ensured, still 
require scouring and further, the degree of 
soil resistance is purely marginal even 
under the most favourable conditions. 
Incidentally it has been demonstrated that 
an all-viscose carpet yarn suitably oiled and 
efficiently scoured has a soiling rate which 
is no greater than a carpet oiled and 
scoured by conventional methods. 


Dyeing is carried out on either staple, 
yarn or piece although the latter is confined 
almost entirely to tufted carpets. The 
dyeing of staple is most satisfactory from 
the point of view of levelness when carried 
out in machines such as the Obermaier 
with a positive liquor flow from inside to 
outside of the pack. The pear-shaped 
Longclose and other similar machines can, 
however, be used for coarse deniers and 
have the further advantage that larger 
weights can be handled than in the 
Obermaier type. 


Best results for staple are obtained by 
dyeing individual fibres rather than blends 
since the dyeing method can then be more 
closely correlated with the intrinsic 
properties of the fibre. ‘“‘Fibro’’ (Cour- 
taulds’ viscose staple) can generally be 
dyed to satisfactory fastness with direct 
dyes although in certain cases sulphur 
dyes are possible and where price permits 
vat dyes may be used. Wet fastness is the 
chief problem in darker shades with direct 
dyes and after treatments are usually 
necessary. In this connection increasing 
use is being made of Duracol fibres 
(Courtaulds’ spun-dyed fibres). ‘‘Fibro- 
lane’’ can be dyed with pre-metallised and 
aggregated acid dyes. ‘“Tricel C’’ and 
‘“‘Fibroceta’”’ are dyed in staple form with 
disperse dyes whilst for ‘‘Courtelle”’ 
(Courtaulds’ acrylic fibre) the modified 
basic dyes can be applied. Recently a 
number of shades including scarlet have 
been dyed successfully on 15 den. ‘‘Cour- 
telle’”’ in commercial weights with Sevron 
dyes using a_ pear-shaped Longclose 
machine. 

Levelness in yarn dyeing is more critical 
than for staple and in practice far more 
attention has to be given to the factors 
influencing levelness such as rate of strike 
and dye migration. Blends containing 
cellulosic fibres are usually dyed mainly 
with direct dyes, using Class B for the 
medium and darker shades but making 
maximum use of Class A dyes both for 


body colour in pale shades and for salting- 
on in all cases. Temperature control is 
most important and it is advantageous to 
add a proportion of the salt at start avoiding 
large additions in course of dyeing. 
Additions in any case should preferably be 
by controlled means, e.g. by drip feed 
equipments. Similar principles are followed 
for the piece-dyeing of carpets with pile 
which contains viscose rayon. 


The large weights of fibre called for in 
the carpet trade has stimulated research on 
continuous dyeing methods. In this con- 
nection joint research efforts are pro- 
ceeding between Courtaulds Ltd. and 
1.C.1. Ltd. on the dyeing of viscose staple 
and other forms of material with particular 
reference to the application of the Procion 
dyes. 


The use of these dyes for loose “Fibro” 
has been demonstrated on a raw wool 
scouring machine but for various reasons, 
mainly connected with length of liquor and 
squeezing of the fibre, it would seem 
necessary to design a machine adapted to 
the process and fibre. Trials on “Fibro” 
and ‘Fibrolane’’ are proceeding on the 
Fleissner perforated rotating drum with 
Procion dyes as well as with conventional 
direct and aggregated acid dyes re- 
spectively. A considerable amount of work 
has been done on a continuous method for 
tufted carpets of 100% viscose pile with 
direct dyes. Selection of dyes has been 
shown to be critical and it seems evident 
certain special features apply to piece goods 
such as expression of dye-liquor and 
conditions of fixation. 


It has been observed that carpets made 
from viscose rayon sometimes require 
changes in sizing technique due to wicking 
of the size and consequent stiffening of the 
pile. These difficulties can be overcome 
either by increasing the viscosity of the 
sizing medium or by the addition of an 
agent to alter surface tension. It has been 
shown that for an Axminster made from 
50/50 ‘“Fibro”’/‘‘Fibrolane’” yarn can be 
sized successfully with a high viscosity 
Courlose/polyvinyl acetate size or alterna- 
tively the yarn can be pre-treated with a 
dilute solution of Alcamine followed by the 
application of the standard size used on all 
wool carpets. 


Experimental work has been done on the 
possibility of including in a wool blend 
sufficient ‘‘Fibrolane,’”’ which has been 
treated with a moth resisting agent, to 
confer a substantial degree of general 
resistance on the blend. It seems likely 
that about 30% of ‘‘Fibrolane’’ treated 
with Dieldrin could be incorporated into a 
woollen carpet blend containing wool with 
a measure of success as regards moth 
resistance. 





SWITCHGEAR, ETC. The following have 
been published by Lancashire Dynamo 
Nevelin Ltd., Oxted, Surrey: List LS.1800. 
This introduces a range of standard 
alternator control switchboards and feeder 
panels for ratings up to 2.000 amps. at 
£59 volts. List LS.40. A comprehensive 
leaflet dealing with the wide range of 
standard and ‘purpose design’’ heavy 
industrial switchboards and ‘“‘Unifront”’ 
flush fronted switchboards for low tension 
distribution applications. List NML.12. 
A leaflet describing ‘‘Varionic”’ variable 
speed drive to provide a range of speed for 
outputs up to 1,000 h.p. 
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This three-position Moquette Jacquard machine is 
so accommodating — so flexible. 


It will produce single wire moquette or moquette 





with two heights of pile and, with a slight 


modification, ““floating’’ effects on ground P - 
and over the wires can be achieved. _— 
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Here is a versatile machine that produces 


your weaving problems with Dracup — 
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THE BRITISH JACQUARD PIONEERS Established 1825 
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LANE CLOSE MILLS - GREAT HORTON * BRADFORD 7 - YORKSHIRE 
TELEPHONE: BRADFORD 71071-2 - TELEGRAMS: “HARNESS, BRADFORD” 
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Book Reviews 


INTRODUCTION TO OPERATIONS RESEARCH. 
C. W.’Churchman, R. L. Ackoff and E. L. 
Arnoff. Chapman and Hall Ltd., 37 Essex 
Street, London, W.C.2 (price 96s.). 

The application of Operations Research, 
briefly defined as ‘‘quantitative common- 
sense,’ to industrial production and 
marketing-research problems has _ long 
passed the inchoate stage and this use of 
the scientist’s training and methods in the 
solution of non-scientific, executive-type 
problems has resulted in a rapid increase 
in the number of practitioners since its 
introduction, in its military context, during 
World War II. The present world-wide 
interest is shown by the fact that the first 
international conference on the subject was 
recently held in Oxford. 

The authors of this volume of some 
650 pages are members of the Engineering 
Administration staff of the Case Institute 
of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
text has grown from lecture material used 
there. Their book provides prospective 
consumers of O.R. with an introduction to 
its characteristics, procedures and scope 
and offers potential practitioners a survey 
of the field and a basis for more advanced 
study. Varying degiees of mathematical 
ability are required for intelligent appre- 
ciation of the cases studied. The text is 
divided into ten fully documented parts, 
the first three and the last one of which are 
addressed principally to those who wish 
to make use of O.R. Part One is concerned 
with the meaning of O.R.; Part Two with 
the formulation of problems and_ the 
weighting of objectives; and Parts Three 
to Nine deal in detail with the conceptual 
models employed, beginning with in- 
ventory control and ending with the testing, 
control and implementation of the models, 
procedures and solutions. In Part Ten, 
the important administrative problems 
involved in the selection, training and 
organisation of O.R. teams are discussed. 
The treatment throughout is admirably 
simplified and suitable to the variety of 
readers with diversified interests for whom 
it is intended. 

C.L.W. 
* * * 

SYNTHETIC DeTERGENTs. By F. A. R. 
Puplett, M.A.(Cantab.). Sidgwick and 
Jackson Ltd., Tavistock Chambers, 
London, W.C.1. 1957, 241 pages (price 
42s.). 

This book describes the development 
and marketing of synthetic detergents. 
While, before 1939, usage of the new 
detergents was only small and mainly for 
industrial and cosmetic preparations, the 
development of the newer materials began 
during and after the war and after soap 
rationing and by 1954 approximately 40° 
of all detergent materials used both 
domestically and industrially in the U.K. 
was based on the new synthetic detergents. 
The first chapter describes the origin of 
soap and the development of the soap 
industry; the author explains the well- 
known limitations of soap, its poor resist- 
ance in hard water and its unsuitability in 
industrial processes which are sometimes 
carried out in an acid solution. This is 
followed by a brief description of the 
origin of synthetic detergents and the 


subsequent development of the synthetic 
detergents to a production figure of about 
253,000 tons in 1955. 

In the next chapter the author explains 
the general structure of the detergent 
industry being divided into the manufac- 
turers of the raw materials, the converters 
and the distributors, the latter being 
principally the soap companies. When 
studying the table on the estimated relative 
importance of various types of synthetic 
detergents it is interesting to note that 
while in 1948 primary and_ secondary 
alkyl sulphates accounted for 70% of the 
production, in 1953 they decreased to 17% 
while alkyl/aryl sulphonates, which were 
practically unknown in 1948, increased 
their share in the production to 76% in 
1953. Other sections of the book deal 
with the household market—its competitive 
structure — and with the use of synthetic 
detergents in the industrial processing and 
industrial cleaning market. Table 23 shows 
that in 1955 about 81% of synthetic 
detergent sales were absorbed by the 
household market, and 19% by the 
industrial market. 

The author discusses the development of 
synthetic detergents, the general structure 
of the industry, the household market and 
its competitive structure, the industrial 
processing market and the general in- 
dustrial cleaning market; also the function 
of advertising and the influence of advertis- 
ing on brand and total demand of synthetic 
detergents in the household market. One 
cannot entirely agree with the conclusion 
that synthetic detergents on performance 
alone would not have reached such great 
sales figure without advertising and sales 
promotion. We can, however, congratulate 
the author for writing such an excellent and 
interesting book. Many of the statistical 
tables are published for the first time and 
many of the twenty-eight tables are self- 
explanatory and enhance the value of the 
book. There is also a comprehensive 
bibliography at the end. 





B.S. 


MANAGEMENT Norespook. By Dr. A. 
Roberts (edited). Published by Newman 
Neame Ltd., 50 Fitzroy Street, London, 
W.1. 1957. Pp. 237 (price 35s.). 

This volume deals in detail with the 
subjects comprising the syllabus of the 
Intermediate Certificate in Management 
Studies. It is the result of many years of 
practical teaching experience and Dr. 
Roberts, formerly Reader in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Administration at 
Manchester University, and his team of 
collaborators have been very successful in 
presenting the subjects. These and their 
sub-headings correspond exactly to the 
official syllabus. They comprise the 
evolution of modern industrial organisa- 
tion, the nature of management, the 
economic, legal and psychological aspects of 
industry and commerce, financial and cost 
accountancy, statistical methods, office 
organisation, work measurement and in- 
centives. 

The book is produced for students of 
management and for management trainees, 
also for teachers and education and 


training officers. It is printed as a note- 
book-cum-textbook with blank pages and 
half pages to enable the student to make 
notes throughout the period of his study 
course. In his foreword Mr. L. Urwick, 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
for Management, says correctly “every 
man is much more what he has made of 
his educational opportunities than what any 
educational process has made of him.” 
B.S. 


* * * 


JOURNAL OF ‘THE BRADFORD TEXTILE 
Society 1956-57. Published by Donald 
Flather, Bradford. 1957. Pp. 149 (price 
10s.). 

This yearly publication gives a record of 
the activities of Bradford Textile Society, 
a very stimulating and inspiring Society 
which was able to attract so many well 
known and expert speakers during the 
recent session. Among them Mr. J. R. 
Whinfield with a paper on “The New 
Fibres—Evolution or Revolution,” Mr. 
A. W. Davidson who lectures on the 
“Shrinkage of Wool Goods,” and Mr. 
H. K. P. Wood of the International Wool 
Secretariat on ‘‘Wool Promotion.” But 
apart from the report of these lectures 
and discussions, there is a record of the 
annual meeting with speeches of Lord 
Tweedsmuir and Mr. W. W. Early, the 
President of the Society, and other in- 
teresting articles on wool and textiles. The 


journal is extremely well produced and 


includes also a_ selection of excellent 
illustrations of paintings and photographs. 
Offered at such a reasonable price it will 
undoubtedly give great pleasure to the 
members and friends of Bradford Textile 
Society. 

B.S. 


* * * 


‘TRAINING DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY. 
Federation of British Industries, 21 Tothill 
Street, London, S.W.1 (price 3s. 6d.). 

Many interesting suggestions concerning 
the education and training of designers for 
the furniture, pottery, printing and textile 
industries are contained in this report of a 
one-day conference between industrialists 
and educationalists, organised under the 
auspices of the F.B.I. and held in London 
on September 24, 1957. The booklet 
includes introductory remarks by 
Sir Norman Kipping, F.B.I. Director- 
General, the opening address by 
Sir Edward Boyle, Bt., M.P., Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Education, and 
reports by the chairmen of the five dis- 
cussion groups on important points made 
in the course of the day’s conference, 
together with a summing-up by Sir Ernest 
Goodale, Chairman of the F.B.I. Industrial 
Art Committee. 


* * * 


Carper ANNUAL, 1957-58. British- 
Continental Trade Press Ltd., 222 Strand, 
London, W.C.2 (price 20s.). 

An outstanding section of the latest 
edition of this widely-used reference book 
is the 40-page pictorial record of the best 
current designs produced by the world’s 
carpet industries. Among the _ special 
articles is a survey of technical develop- 
ments in carpet manufacture contributed 
by H. A. Reinhardt, a technical expert of 
Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co. The first two 
chapters of the Annual review the world 
carpet industry and contain the latest avail- 
able trade statistics. Special attention is paid 
to the oriental carpet trade. The bulk of the 
volume is given over to a classified directory 
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of the carpet world arranged in seven 
divisions covering all stages from fibres 
and other raw materials to carpet marketing 
and including a “‘who’s who”’ and a list of 
trade names. 

C.L.W. 


SKINNER’S CoTTON TRADE DIRECTORY 
oF THE WorLD, 1957-58. Thomas Skinner 
and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 44 Brazennose 
Street, Manchester 2 (price 60s.). 

The arrangement of contents in the new 
edition of this perennially useful directory 
has been subjected to major changes, so 
that the material presented now falls 
largely into two parts. British firms are 
listed in order of processes from brokerage 
and handling of the raw materials to the 
finished product. Overseas firms are 
arranged by nationality with appropriate 
trade classifications for each country. 
Particularly valuable innovations are the 
separate sections for British and overseas 
tufted carpet manufacturers and the list of 
“Sanforized”’ licencees which follows the 
“dyers and finishers” section. The “‘classi- 
fied fabrics’ section and the lists of British 
and U.S. trade names are additional guides 
to sources of supply. The omission of the 
“directors and partners’’ section, which 
has for so long been a feature of “‘Skinner’s”’ 
is to be regretted. Other information 
provided includes a classified directory of 
mill supplies, details of textile industry 
organisations and numerous - statistical 
tables. 

C.1.W. 


SKEIN-WINDING REELS: STUDIES IN 
Worp History AND EtTyMoLocy. By 
C. H. Livingston. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor (price 45s.) 

The winding of yarns into skeins goes 
back to antiquity. The universal use of 
the skein-winding reel before the intro- 
duction of modern mechanical methods 
led to the growth of many picturesque and 
figurative expressions in many European 
languages, dialects and patois. Professor 
Livingston has thus been given ample 
material for his research into the origin 
and evolution of these homely words and 
his work is timely in view of their probable 
disappearance because of the encroach- 
ment of the industrial processes of spinning 
and skein-preparation upon the primitive 
hand methods. His investigations have 
principally been confined to Northern 
France, the British Isles and the United 
States. A number of plates and figures 
add interest to the text and illustrate the 
variety of instruments formerly used in this 
domestic industry. Full bibliographical 
references are provided. 

S.P.S. 


+ * * 


SaFeTy CoLours For Use In INpUstRY— 
B.S. 2929 : 1957. British Standards In- 
stitution, 2 Park Street, London, W.1 
(price 4s. 6d.). 

This British Standard specifies the 
meaning and application of a_ limited 
number of colours to be used for the 
purposes of preventing accidents and of 
meeting certain emergencies which may 
arise in industry. The three safety colours 
are No. 537 (signal red) of B.S. 381C; 
No. 356 (golden yellow) of B.S. 381C; and 
green, No. 0-010 of B.S. 2660. Examples 
of the uses are given. 


+ * * 


FiprE Microscopy. J. L. Stoves, 
M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.I.C., F.R.M.S. National 
Trade Press Ltd., Ingersoll House, 
9 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 (price 50s.). 


At no time in the long history of the 
textile industry has the need been greater 
than at present for students and research 
workers to have access to the best possible 
literature in the form of articles, mono- 
graphs and text-books covering every 
aspect of textile technical education and 
written by people thoroughly acquainted 
with every detail of their particular 
specialised subjects. Unfortunately, there 
are still many really serious gaps in textile 
literature and the urgency for steps to be 
taken to remedy these shortcomings cannot 
be too strongly emphasised. The problems 
are not easy in view of the comparatively 
limited sales of books of this nature 
coupled to the extremely high production 
costs. However, in writing this book 
Dr. Stoves has not only succeeded 
admirably in compiling a fine reference 
work of inestimable value but it has also 
been completed and kept within very 
reasonable dimensions (280 pages) at a 
cost which is not prohibitive even to 
students. The author describes the most 
efficient use of the compound microscope, 
methods of preparing fibres for examina- 
tion, a broad outline of more advanced 
techniques and examples of technical 
applications of fibre microscopy. Divided 
into two sections the first part of the book 
is concerned with principles of micro- 
scopy. It covers the compound microscope, 
illumination, the polarizing microscope, 
phase contrast and interference microscopy, 
photomicrography, ultra-violet —micro- 
scopy, reflecting microscopes and spectro- 
micrography, the electron microscope and 
metal shadow casting in visible microscopy. 
Part 2 covers the microscopy of fibrous 
materials and deals with preparation of 
specimens, animal, vegetable, man-made 
and mineral fibres and microscopic methods 
of identification. Special reagents and 
stains are listed in an appendix. Exten- 
sively illustrated and displayed there is 
little one can criticise in such a distinctive 
work and it will, undoubtedly, serve for 
many years as a classic for the guidance of 
all concerned with this tremendously 
important subject. 


J.D 


Country INpustrigs. Rural Industries 
Bureau, 35 Camp Road, Wimbledon 
Common, London, S.W.19 (price 1s. 6d.). 


The work of the Rural Industries Bureau 
is to provide technical advice, assistance 
and training to country workshops. This 
annual report for 1956-57 reveals how the 
Trustees of the Bureau have faced up to 
the changes in village life and have made 
proposals to develop the Bureau’s services 
so as to heip the export drive and increase 
home food production. A survey of small 
firms has been undertaken and _ efforts 
have been redoubled to adapt new ma- 
terials and techniques to rural industries. 
The Welsh woollen industry has been 
given help in the design, costing and 
marketing of its products and in producing 
lightweight and lighter-coloured tweeds 
suited to the dollar market. The report 
gives full details of the Bureau’s officials, 
offices and publications. 


* * * 


The 


DESCRIBING MAN-MADE FIBRE FAasrics. 
—British Standards Institution, 2 Park 
Street, London, W.1 (price 2s. 6d.). 

This new British Standard (B.S. 2935) 
recommends a uniform method of describ- 
ing man-made fibre fabrics. Starting from 
the premise that man-made fibres are 
usually known either by their generic 
names, such as rayon or nylon, or trade 
marks like ‘“Terylene” or ‘“Tricel,” the 
standard says that fabrics made from any 
one fibre should be described by naming 
that fibre by its generic name or trade 
mark, or by using both together. In dealing 
with fabrics which contain two or more 
fibres, the standard recommends that they 
should be named in order of dominance by 
weight, again using either the relevant 
generic names or the trade marks. Thus a 
fabric containing more rayon than nylon 
should be described as “rayon/nylon.”’ 


* * * 


STANDARD FOR FLat Carp DrRIvING 
Cuains. British Standards House, 2 Park 
Street, London, W.1 (price 3s.). 

This new British Standard (B.S. 2934) 
issued as part of the programme of 
standards being developed by B.S.I.’s 
textile machinery industry standards com- 
mittee, deals with chains for driving the 
flats on cards processing staple fibres. 
The standard specifies basic dimensions of 
the chains; the material for links and 
bushes, and a length test. The table of 
dimensions is ‘“‘keyed’’ to a full page 
diagram of the chain. 


7 * * 


OPPORTUNITIES IN NyLon. Recently 
issued by British Nylon Spinners Ltd., 
two excellent publications concern (a) the 
work of the company and (4) the oppor- 
tunities for scientists, technologists and 
engineers for careers within the organisa- 
tion. Well written and profusely illustrated 
in both cases “ Picking up the threads...” 
provides a brief description of the work 
of the 5,000 people now concerned with 
the production of British nylon yarns, 
together with an outline of the history 
and steady development of the company 
and its products. A _ regular training 
programme is established for all operatives 
and supervisory staff at all levels undergo 
comprehensive training including _in- 
struction in T.W.I. methods. This 
booklet also shows the processes involved 
in making nylon filament and_ staple. 
The second publication gives valuable 
information concerning the plants at 
Pontypool and Doncaster, housing and 
welfare services, salaries and prospects, 
the scope for scientific work, chemistry 
and physics research, plant technical work, 
research and development, and engineering. 


~~ +. * 


CONDITIONING House Diary, 1958. 
City of Bradford Conditioning House, 
Canal Road, Bradford (price 6s.). 

Maintaining its usual high standard 
for the valuable information included, the 
new diary sets out the rules of the 
Conditioning House, with moisture tests 
for tops, wools and noils, official regains 
and allowances (Bradford), standard re- 
gains and allowances (international), and 
yield test of greasy wool. Tests on yarn for 
moisture, count, strength and twist are 
included, also analysis and tests for strength 
of cloth. Trade agreements, yarn count 
systems and conversions, tables of men- 
suration, capacity and weight are additional 
features of this low-priced pocket reference 
work. 
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Technical Literature 


“TERYLENE” NETS AND T'WINES. A six 
page leaflet from 1.C.1. Ltd., Millbank, 
London, S.W.1, gives brief details of some 
of the inherent properties present in this 
valuable synthetic fibre; these include low 
stretch, rotproof, high wet and _ twist 
strength, quick drying and not damaged 
by sunlight. In conclusion, the publication 
reviews the use of ‘““Terylene’’ nets in gill, 
trawl and seine net fishing. 


. * 


History oF Fiax. A _ booklet by the 
Flaxspinners and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1 Royal Exchange, Dundee, outlines, 
with many illustrations, the development 
of the flax industry through the ages. 
Flax was used by the Egyptians for making 
twine and nets, the Phoenicians used it for 
sails, whilst the Romans made it into 
awnings as a protection from the sun’s 
heat. Indeed it was the Roman armies who 
introduced the fibre to these Islands, 
establishing a manufacturing centre at 
Winchester. From these early beginnings 
the progress of flax is traced pictorially: 
the Bayeux Tapestry, Nelson’s flagship, 
the ‘“Victory—the sails of which were of 
flax—and so on, up to present day pro- 
cessing techniques. 


. * * 


City AND GuILDs BroaDsHEET. City and 
Guilds of London Institute, Gresham 
College, Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 
The entries for the 1957 examinations were 
127,426, compared with 112,988 last year 
(all trades). ‘This increase is a noteworthy 
sign of the increased provision for technical 
education in the country generally, a tribute 
to the employer’s policy in granting part- 
time day release and other facilities, an 
expression of the keenness of the young 
employee and an indication of the expand- 
ing work of the institute. 


* . * 


SOLDERING ALUMINIUM. _ Information 
Bulletin No. 23. Aluminium Development 
Association, 33 Grosvenor Street, London, 
W.1 (price 2s.). The bulletin gives 
definitions and a brief account of the basic 
principles of soldering aluminium, includ- 
ing a note on the grades of pure aluminium 
and the alloys suitable for soldering 
techniques. Available forms of solders are 
described, and representative solders tabu- 
lated with an indication of their appli- 
cations and methods of use. Suitable 
fluxes are grouped under those suitable for 
soft soldering, cable jointing—a very 
extensive use of aluminium soldering—and 
for hard soldering. ‘The principal section 
of the book deals with soldering methods 
and equipment. 


* * * 


G.E.C, Export Guipe. Economic and 
Marketing Research Unit, General Electric 
Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. The October issue of this 
valuable aid to exporters indicates con- 
tinuing opportunities for British manu- 
facturers to enter foreign markets. The 


most up-to-date information available on 
the export prospects for 36 major groups of 
British products in 34 countries will be 
found in the guide, together with an 
indication of the economic conditions in 
these countries. 


* is * 


Nyon Nets. British Nylon Spinners 
Ltd., 25 Upper Brook Street, London, W.1. 
The increasingly important part being 
played by nylon in the fishing industry is 
described in a new sixteen-page booklet, 
“British Nylon for Fishing Nets.” This 
explains why nylon is so suitable for these 
various types of netting and contains much 
useful information about a wide variety of 
subjects from net stability and knot 
strength to moisture uptake, shock strength 
and resistance to chemical attack. 

* * * 


Du Pont Macazine. Three articles of 
textile interest appear in a recent edition 
of this magazine. The first: ‘‘Textile 
Tough Guy” gives brief details and uses 
for ‘““Teflon,”’ the new fluocarbon fibre. 
The remaining two: “Finishing School for 
Fibres” and “Seven Million Feet’ deal 
briefly with synthetic fibres in relation to 
the Du Pont research laboratory and nylon 
pile carpet respectively. 


* * * 


ALUMINIUM CourtIER. Aluminium De- 
velopment Association, 33 Grosvenor 
Street, London, W.1. Aluminium curtain 
walling can permit an infinite variety of 
construction and be suitable for a wide 
range of buildings. This particularly 
attractive wall medium is admirably 
surveyed in a recent edition of this famous 
development publication. Fifteen half-tone 
illustrations are included showing various 
applications of aluminium curtain walling. 

* * * 


SoLenorp Va.tves: Gas. The solenoid- 
operated valves described in a data sheet 
from Black Automatic Controls Ltd., 
Leafield, Corsham, Wilts., have been 
developed primarily for the automatic 
control of gas burning installations and 
appliances. Some of the features are: 
suitability for use with town gas, methane, 
propane, butane, nitrogen, compressed air, 
etc., all valves open when energised and 
close when the solenoid is de-energised 
or conversely unless stated otherwise. 


* . * 


““EvERGLAZE”’ Fasrics. A well produced 
brochure from ‘“‘Everglaze’’ Marketing 
Division, 134 Wigmore Street, London, 
W.1, contains—on the centre pages— 
representative swatches illustrating 24 
examples of ‘‘Everglaze’’ finishes. This 
excellent illustrative method immediately 
provides the reader with important fabric 
features such as handle, weave, etc., 
obviating completely the need for lengthy 
explanation. 


+ * * 


Geon 121 Paste Resin. A _ 19-page 
technical bulletin published by British 
Geon Ltd., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, 


The 


London, W.1, commences with a chapter 
on compounding, plasticization, stabiliza- 
tion, etc., and proceeds to describe the 
processing of this P.V.C. Resin. This 
particular section is in two parts, the first 
dealing with the mixing, deaeration and 
storage of the pastes, the second covering 
briefly the coating of fabrics and paper. 
The text is copiously supported with tables 
and graphs. 


TERMAZYM AND AQUAZYM DssIzING. 
Novo Industrie A/S, Copenhagen, have 
released an excellent brochure introducing 
Termazym in powder form, and Aquazym 
a liquid. Both are manufactured on a basis 
of bacterial enzymes and are claimed to 


have the same desizing effect. General 
desizing rules for use with these two 
mediums are included, together with 


chapters on special sizes 


and specimen 
recipes. 


DuRABLE SOFTENING AGENT. Pamphlet 
No. 48 (auxiliary products) available from 
I.C.I. Ltd., Dyestuffs Division, Hexagon 
House, Blackley, Manchester, is concerned 
with Velan PF. Well known as a product 
producing water-repellant finishes, its use 
as a softening agent is frequently over- 
looked, and at low concentrations, applied 
by impregnation or by exhaustion, followed 
by drying in the normal way, it is a power- 
ful softening agent producing attractive 
effects on many types of fibres. The 
booklet outlines the general properties of 
Velan PF, followed by the methods of 
application on cotton or linen, viscose and 


cuprammonium rayon, silk and _ poly- 
acronitrile fibres. 
* * 7 


TeExTILE NECESSITIES. A _ wealth of 
technical information is included with the 
descriptive details in a very useful publi- 


cation by George Angus and Co. Ltd., 
Olympic Buildings, Thornton Road, 
Bradford, which features some of the 


company’s wide range of textile specialities. 
Illustrations of the different types of 
surfaces available in condenser rubbers and 
tapes are accompanied by measuring 
instructions when ordering, also _ for 
combing and gill box leathers. Citing the 
advantages of Gacots and the applications 
—sliver lap and ribbon lap machines, 
combers, drawframes and fly-frames, ring 
frames and mules—the booklet gives 
information on dimensions and _ colour, 
ordering, mounting and grinding. Eighteen 
different types of buffalo hide pickers are 
illustrated, also five types of synthetic 
underpick pickers. Picking bands, loom 
leathers, buffers, swell and brake linings, 
temple roller covers, belting, V-ropes, fire 
hose and fire extinguishers are also ad- 
mirably dealt with and illustrated in this 
excellent catalogue. 


* * * 


TECHNICAL CHEMICALS.—Howards of 
Ilford Ltd., Ilford, Essex. This booklet, 
a reprint of one published in 1954, con- 
tains up-to-date information on more than 
40 technical chemicals produced for the 
textile, plastics, leather, soap and cosmetic, 
adhesives and allied trades (a separate 
publication, ‘Technical Chemicals for the 
Paint Trade,’ was issued in 1955 for the 
paint trade). Copies are available on 
request. 
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Bahamas: 
Lace Tablecloths 


Mr. K. Mackintosh, P.O. Box 1646, 
Nassau, Bahamas, wants to represent a 
U.K. manufacturer of medium to very high 
quality cotton lace tablecloths in_ sizes 
54x70 ins. up to 72126 ins., coloured 
white, cream and beige. He is a com- 
mission agent handling textiles and cloth- 
ing for the tourist trade. Manufacturers 
interested should write direct, also notify 
the U.K. Trade Commissioner, Barclays 
Bank Building (P.O. Box 393), Kingston. 


U.S. Forces Post Exchanges 


The John K. Kealy Co., 2294 San Pablo 
Avenue, Berkeley, California, are interested 
in U.K. consumer goods for sale to U.S. 
army, navy and air force post exchanges in 
the U.S.A. and other countries. The firm 
are interested only in items which carry 
well-known trade names. For post ex- 
changes overseas they suggest as pos- 
sibilities, knitted outerwear, men’s socks, 
linen and other textile piece goods, tweeds 
for sports jackets and worsted flannels, etc. 
in cut lengths. The company operate as 
commission agents and at present sell to 
approximately 170 post exchanges in the 
U.S. and 80 to 85 overseas. Orders for 
overseas post exchanges would be for- 
warded to the manufacturers by them or 
in some instances, in the case of repeat 
orders, by the post exchange officials. 
Goods would be shipped direct to the post 
exchange and payment would be made by 
the U.S. government to the U.K. firm. 
On domestic business, if the U.K. firm did 
not maintain stocks in the U.S., the Kealy 
Co. would import for their own account for 
resale to post exchanges. Manufacturers 
interested should send offers by air mail 
direct to the John K. Kealy Co. 


USS.A.: 
Manila Rope 


Mr. J. E. Thumlert, P.O. Box 405, 
Baltimore 3, Maryland, wants to contact 
U.K. manufacturers of manila rope not 
already represented in the U.S.A. He has 
been a manufacturers’ agent for more than 
30 years, selling principally cordage pro- 
ducts, also canvas and duck. Manufacturers 
interested should write direct giving 
quotations showing both f.o.b. and c.i.f. 
prices in U.S. dollars, also copy their 
correspondence to the British Consulate, 
Suites 611 and 612, Keyser Building, 
Calvert and Redwood Streets, Baltimore 2. 


Ceylon: 
Furnishing Fabrics, etc. 


The firm of J. L. Carwallio, 144 Main 
Street, Colombo 11, would like to represent 
U.K. manufacturers of the following:— 

(1) Cretonne furnishing fabrics, 48 ins. 

wide. 

(2) Printed cotton bedspreads. 

(3) Damask table napkins. 

They are old-established manufacturers 
representatives and firms interested should 
write direct, also notify the U.K. Trade 
Commissioner, 2nd Floor, Hongkong Bank 
Building, P.O. Box 745, Colombo. 





Export Opportunities 


. 


Canada: 
Woollen and Worsted Yarns 

Mr. C. Nichols, 6355 Park Avenue, 
Montreal, P.Q., would like to represent a 
U.K. woollen and worsted yarn manu- 
facturer specialising in natural undyed 
yarns. He already represents one U.K. 
firm of worsted yarn manufacturers in 
Quebec and Ontario, and has been a yarn 
agent since 1948. Manufacturers interested 
should write direct, also inform the U.K. 
Trade Commissioner, 1111 Beaver Hall 
Hill, Montreal. 


USS.A.: 
Rope and Fittings, etc. 

North-West Wire Rope Co., 966-77th 
Avenue, Oakland, California, want to 
contact U.K. manufacturers of wire and 
manila ropes, shackles, turnbuckles, clips, 
etc., wood and steel blocks, open link and 
stud link anchor chain. The firm would 
import for their own account and sell to 
jobbers throughout California, Washington, 
Oregon, Alaska and Hawaii. Manufacturers 
interested should write direct giving 
quotations which show f.o.b. and c.i.f. 
prices in U.S. currency, also copy cor- 
respondence to the British Consulate- 
General, 2516 Pacific Avenue, San 
Francisco 15. 


Switzerland: 

Tweeds 
Mr. K. W. Schwarz, St. Peterstrasse 1, 
Zurich, would like to represent manu- 
facturers of Scottish tweeds for suits and 
sports jackets. Established in 1942, he 
covers the whole of Switzerland and his 
principal customers are clothing manu- 
facturers. Mr. Schwarz who, until recently, 
held only representations of German and 
Italian woollen manufactures, has now 
acquired one or two U.K. agencies and is 
anxious to extend his connection. Manu- 
facturers interested should write direct, also 
notify the British Consulate-General, 

Dufourstrasse 56, Zurich. 


Cuba $ 


tring 

Mr. D. Crews, Lonja 535, Havana, is 
anxious to obtain a U.K. agency for cotton 
string (2 and 3 ply). He is a commission 
agent and manufacturers interested should 
write direct. Prices quoted should be in 
U.S. dollars either f.o.b. U.K. port or 
preferably c.i.f. Havana. 


U.S.A. : 
Shirting Material, etc. 

J. H. Bonck Co. Inc., 1100 So. Jefferson 
Dr. Pkwy, New Orleans, La., are interested 
in receiving quotations from U.K. manu- 
facturers for:— 

(1) Fabric for men’s sports shirts in 

cotton and cotton blend. Minimum 
width 35 to 36 ins. Quantity required 
—2,500 yds. minimum. 
Trouser fabric of cotton and cotton 
blend, preferable wash and wear. 
Minimum widths 35 to 36 ins. 
Colour—normal colour range. 


(2 


— 


The firm are manufacturers of sports 
shirts and trousers and the prices of 
material they are at present purchasing 
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from domestic sources range from $1:°00 
to $1°50 per yd. Offers should be accom- 
panied by sample swatches. Manufacturers 
interested should write direct giving 
quotations showing both f.o.b. and c.i.f. 
prices in U.S. dollars, also copy cor- 
respondence to the British Consulate- 
General, 403 International Trade Mart, 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana. 


Western Germany: 

Worsted Suitings 
The firm of Wilhelm Probst, Wt. 
Elberfeld, Hofkamp 87, would like to 
represent U.K. manufacturers of worsted 
suitings. Established in 1897, they are an 
agency business for spinning/weaving mills 
and work on a commission basis. A dis- 
tribution depot is maintained at their 
address. Their customers are clothing 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and depart- 
ment store concerns and central buying 
organisations. Manufacturers interested 
should write direct also notify the British 
Consulate-General, Cecilienallee 16, Dus- 


seldorf. 


Cuba: 
Piece-Goods and Twine 

Continental Import Company, Neptuno 
607, altos, Havana, wish to represent U.K. 
manufacturers of men’s suitings, nylon 
fishing twine, and nylon, rayon and cotton 
piece goods. The company has recently 
been established as commission agents and 
manufacturers interested, should write 
direct, also notify the British Embassy, 

Apartado 1069, Havana. 





U.K. Mission for Canadian Tariff 
Board 

A mission representing U.K. exporters 
of wool tops, wool yarns, wastes and rags 
is to appear before the Canadian Tariff 
Board at an enquiry, opening in Ottawa 
on February 10, into Canadian duties on 
these imports. Members of the mission 
are: Mr. A Sharp (vice president, British 
Wool Federation); Mr. J. B. Fox (presi- 
dent, Batley and Birstall Chamber of 
Commerce and past president of the 
Shoddy and Mungo Manufacturers’ 
Association); Mr. J. R. B. Turner (repre- 
senting the Worsted Spinners’ Federation 
and the Association of Exporters of Raw 
Materials and Yarns; and Mr. D. G. Price 
(secretary, Export Group, National Wool 
Textile Executive.) They will present a 
case, drawn up by a panel of experts, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. M. Shelton 
(president, Worsted Spinners’ Federation) 
on behalf of the Wool Textile Delegation 
and the Export Group, National Wool 
Textile Executive, supported by the 
Shoddy and Mungo Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Association of Exporters 
of Raw Materials and Yarns, and the 
chambers of commerce of Batley and 
Birstall, Bradford, Dewsbury, Huddersfield 
and Ossett. 


Change of Address 
The Glasgow Office of Igranic Electric 
Co. Ltd., is now at 242 West George 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. (Tel. City 4537 
and 4538). 
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News of the Industry 





Textile Trade and Prospects 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth 
Markets 


Statistics covering the Lancashire cotton 
industry during the four weeks ended 
November 30 showed that the total weekly 
average production of single yarn was 
18-31 million Ibs. compared with 17-61 
million Ibs. in the preceding four weeks. 
Cloth output was at the rate of 47°82 
million yds., compared with 45-56 million 
yds., and the total number of people 
employed fell from 242,670 to 242,490. 
Actually there was a slight increase in those 
working in spinning but reductions in both 
the doubling and weaving sections. 

At present, trading conditions leave 
much to be desired and activity in yarns 
and cloth is more or less limited to 
immediate requirements. Raw material 
values influence buyers considerably and, 
although, the situation regarding American 
staples shows little tendency towards 
excessive fluctuations the mere thought of 
the prospect is enough to make some 
buyers hesitate in the hopes that clearer 
indications may appear in the immediate 
future. Spinners report a considerable 
amount of inquiry covering almost every 
aspect of counts and qualities but the 
amount of firm booking falls a long way 
short of total capacity in general. In one 
or two instances, however, mill output has 
been limited by the shortages in labour and 
firms could handle more business but the 
emphasis is on early delivery. Medium 
counts and standard weaving qualities have 
been in fair request in ring beams, cheese, 
cone, and hank. Coarse yarns have had 
good, also condenser qualities in bleached 
and grey state. 

Fine combed doubling wefts and hosiery 
numbers have been sold in modest volume. 
New business is extremely hard to find 
and new contracts difficult to negotiate. 
Order books are not in a very happy state, 
with little prospect of any immediate 
improvement. Speciality yarns and novelty 
folded types find ready support and con- 
siderable interest is maintained in blended 
qualities. 

Business in cloth remains disappointing 
and has shown little uplift since the 
Christmas period. The amount of inquiry 
itself has only been moderate and overall 
sales far below what the trade regards as 
satisfactory. Apparel cloths have been 
the bulk of the available business with 
probably more interest shown in dobby 
and jacquard designs than in roller or 
screen printed examples. All cotton dress 
fabrics with excellent finishes have com- 
manded attention and rayon blended cloths 
in new colours and effects have stimulated 
some buying activity. Furnishing fabrics 
are not being taken up as well as might be 
expected at this time of the year, and the 
blame here might, to some extent, lie with 
manufacturers. Looking round one sees 
little to arouse interest in merchants or 
wholesalers and it is now when these 
particularly should be ordering in volume. 
The disappointingly small number of new 


designs attract purchasers but there is far 
too much of a ‘“‘sameness”’ about many of 
the styles being offered. Household cloths 
move reasonably well and quilts, pastel 
toned cotton and blended blankets are in 
fair demand. Towels—guest, hand and 
bath—have fallen off in recent weeks but 
an improvement is expected now after the 
Christmas and sales periods. New year 
sales now tend to be pointless affairs with 
so many of these being of blatantly 
“‘catch-penny”’ stunts that leave a nasty 
atmosphere and do untold harm to fair 
traders and the industry in general. 


Export orders continue scarce with a 
few modest lines going through for 
Australia, some African and Continental 
markets. The government decision to 
restrict imports from China came as a 
surprise after the painfully long agitation 
concerning the much more important 
problems of increasing imports from India, 
Pakistan and Hongkong. The continued 
and uneasy silence over this question 
creates considerable anxiety and doubts in 
Lancashire trading circles. If the govern- 
ment has no intention of acting in this 
matter then the industry should be 
immediately informed and with the reasons. 


Buyers Interest in Wool 


After opening the second half of the 
marketing season on a quiet note, wool 
values have shown a firmer tendency in 
the past week or so and both in London 
and Commonwealth markets, prices of 
many types have moved fractionally 
against the buyer, according to an I.W.S. 
correspondent. Despite her reported in- 
tention to buy on amore modest scale this 
season, Japan is proving a leading influence 
in the Australian market. In the five 
months to the end of November, she 
retained her position as third largest buyer 
of Australian wool, giving pride of place 
only to the U.K. and France. Since the 
sales resumed a week ago, Japanese and 
Far Eastern buying has been a feature of 
the Australian market. The U.K., while 
buying on a somewhat smaller scale than 
last season because of credit restrictions, 
remains the largest buyer of Australian and 
New Zealand wool, and is second to France 
in the South African market. Recently, 
merino combing wools in Australia, though 
tested by heavy offerings, have tended to 
harden a little, especially in good style 
full-length wools which are less plentiful 
than usual on account of drought con- 
ditions during the growing season. 
Yorkshire has been buying more freely 
and there has been keen competition 
between U.K. and Far Eastern buyers. 
In New Zealand, too, prices have moved 
against the buyer. At Auckland clean 
costs of greasy crossbred combings were 
id. and sometimes fractionally more per 
Ib. above those paid at the previous 
Auckland sale only a little while before. 
The better tone in primary markets 
affected the London sales. Good style 


The 


merinos were in sellers’ favour and some- 
times 2$% dearer than on the opening day. 
New Zealand crossbreds, which had 
previously been above primary market 
levels, were unchanged compared with 
opening rates. 

The National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers reports that Australian wool 
cheque for the first six months of the 
current season, July to December, amoun- 
ted to £A185,454,000. This is £A7,259,000 
less than last year’s figure for the corres- 
ponding period. Lower wool prices, 
averaging 68:3 Australian pence per lb. 
(greasy) compared with 76:8 for the first 
half of last season, were off-set partly by 
the increased amount of wool sold. This 
amounted to 2,208,000 bales, an increase 
of 178,000. There was a marked drop in 
the unsold stocks held in brokers’ stores 
at the end of December, the total being 
1,400,000, compared with 1,800,000 bales 
at the close of 1956. 

Wool stocks in the U.K. at November 30 
last are estimated by the Wool Industry 
Bureau of Statistics at 231-8 mill. Ib. 
(clean), a decrease of 11-7 mill. lb. com- 
pared with the end of October and of 
12:2 mill. lb. compared with a year ago. 
The November stock comprised 83-1 mill. 
lb. of merino wool and 148-7 mill. Ib. of 
other sorts, both of which totals were 
lower than a month earlier. Stocks of 
tops in the U.K. at November last totalled 
50°5 mill. Ib. or 1-4 mill. Ib. less than a 
month earlier. 


Linen Trade Review 


The decline in home grown flax pro- 
duction since the war has been a serious 
matter to the economic stability of the 
linen industry in this country. While 
having to meet the competition of Con- 
tinental manufacturers in world markets, 
it carries a serious handicap in the form of 
substantially higher raw material costs 
because of the considerable freight charges 
on imported fibre, while Continental mills 
for the most part are located convenient to 
the main flax markets. Despite frequent 
announcements by responsible persons in 
the trade regarding the need for an assured 
supply of home grown fibre little real effort 
is being made to arrest the decline. In 
recent years a considerable number of 
scutch mills have closed and the machinery 
dismantled and sold, the skilled operatives 
being absorbed in other industries. Current 
processing capacity would be entirely 
inadequate to cope with an emergency 
such as that presented when Continental 
markets were lost following the invasion 
of France, Belgium and Holland in 1940. 

Flax prices just announced for the 1958 
N. Ireland crop provide no stimulus for 
expansion in this centre. The rates are 
similar to those for 1957—which, in turn, 
were responsible for the substantial decline 
in acreage sown last year. Grade 1 dam 
retted and hand scutched fibre is rated 
31s. Od. per stone, with a reduction of 
1s. 6d. for each succeeding grade. Machine 
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NEW AIR CONDITIONING 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


* AIR FILTERS which give 95% purity of the air 
when tested with bacteria and dust of 2 microns, 
complete freedom from fog marking, and which 
only require cleaning twice a year. 


% HUMIDIFIERS AND COOLERS which are capable of giving air of 
99°, R.H. without particles of water being in the air thus avoiding 
rusting of machinery, and lowering the air temperature to 4°F. 
above the prevailing outside wet bulb temperature. They are 
completely corrosion proofed. 


% DUCTING which is of corrosion resistant material having con- 
siderable insulation properties, also draught free air distributors. 


% AUTOMATIC CONTROLS which give an accuracy of +14£% R.H. 
throughout the year with recirculation of the air for economy in 
cold weather. 


% DUST COLLECTOR—FILTERS of seven different types, for various 


grades of dust, so that maximum efficiency is maintained with the 
minimum of cleaning. 


% STEAM AND FUME REMOVING in dye houses and bleach works. 
% A SERVICE DEPARTMENT for inspection and maintenance. 
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VICTORIA WORKS, FARNWORTH, NEAR BOLTON, LANCS. 





Telephone —Farnworth 1060 
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scutched fibre is rated 1s. 6d. per stone 
higher. Rescutched tow prices are: 
Grade 1, £98; Grade 2, £87; Grade 3, 
£70 (all per ton). The foregoing are 
minimum rates which would be adjusted 
upward if world flax prices rise above these 
levels. 

Continental raw material markets are 
gradually resuming normal activity follow- 
ing the Christmas recess. Buyers are more 
in evidence, although discriminating in 
their purchases. Work in the scutch mills 
has been curtailed owing to weather con- 
ditions, and with limited stocks of scutched 
fibre on hand prices are firm. Low grade 
flaxes are still best sellers. Any lots of top 
grade fibre on offer find a ready market 
also, but the quantity available is small. 

The beginning of the year is normally a 
quiet time so far as placing new business is 
concerned. The reduction in spinning and 
weaving capacity over the last few years has 
brought production into closer relationship 
with demand, so that most mills and 
factories are now in a position to maintain 
output at, or above the minimum economic 
working level without undue accumulation 
of stocks. In the yarn section current 
demand is better in the coarse end. Mills 
specialising in prime warp numbers have 
no difficulty in clearing production. 
Cambric spins are also firm. 

Despite the fact that almost 50% of the 
industry’s cloth output is now of man- 
made fibre yarns coverage of looms on all 
linen and union fabrics is barely sufficient 
to maintain continuity of production. 
Several factories have closed during the 
last few years, and it has been announced 
that Millbrook Weaving Factory, belonging 
to Ballymena Manufacturing Co. Ltd., is 
to cease production at the end of the month. 


Man-Made Fibres and 
Products 


In general, the year began with a some- 
what disappointing start. Sales declined 
in many sections of the Lancashire trade, 
and it was speciality and novelty lines 
which held the main appeal. Even now 
business is slow for the cheaper end of 
trade generally, but the medium to better 
end of the trade in dress fabrics and 
furnishings is still very good, with a bit 
better tone attaching to a few export lines 
in limited styles. Filament constructions 
have not sold anything like as good as 
those cloths composed of staple or blended 
staple yarns. Furnishing fabrics are re- 
ported to have been reasonably well 
supported in recent weeks, however, and 
most classes of woven and printed designs 
in roller and screen examples have found 
some interested outlet. 

The demand for yarns featuring blends 
of “Terylene” and cotton on the cotton 
system is reported excellent and to exceed 
available supplies but as more spinners 
put more spindles on blends of this type 
there should be an easing-up in the 
supply situation. Manufacturers report 
some very encouraging interest from export 
sources for fabrics of ‘“Terylene’’/cotton. 
“Terylene,” of course, is firmly established 
in the Yorkshire trade, and despite some 
reported slackening-off in the call for 
worsteds in the U.S., there is no easing up 
in demand for blends of ‘““Terylene’”’/wool 
worsteds. On the woollen side, a steady 
demand continues for wool/viscose blends 
for heavy furnishings and in certain coating 
and suiting cloths. 

Macclesfield and Leek trade is now 
airly active, after a rather quiet spell in 


the immediate pre-Christmas period. 
Macclesfield weavers are fairly well 
employed but order books are not as good 
as many would like at present. Commis- 
sion dyers are active and printers, machine 
and screen, are reasonably employed, 
although some report delay in engraving 
of new designs. ‘Throwsters report a 
decrease in the orders for rayon yarn and 
an increase in nylon and ‘Terylene.” 
On the whole, trade throughout 1957 was 
fairly well maintained, although there was 
the usual falling-off around Christmas. 
Activity was similar to that of 1956, 
generally speaking, probably at the expense 
of keener profit margins. Interest in 
crimped yarns remained very good and 
demand for hosiery yarns was maintained 
throughout the year. The export side of 
the dyeing and finishing trade tends to 
shrink, it is reported, as more countries 
establish their own plants but most local 
firms remain confident about prospects. 

Knitwear manufacturers found 1957 to 
be a rather better year than 1956. Although 
business tended to be patchy in some 
quarters, the overall position was better. 
Braids and trimmings are slightly better 
compared with pre-Christmas but the 
prospect for 1958 is obscure. There is a 
lag in fancy braids for trimmings but one 
or two manufacturers report an increasing 
demand for industrial braids. 

In the Midlands trade, business is fairly 
brisk and manufacturers continue to 
absorb large weights of Lancashire hosiery 
yarns also blended specialities including 
cotton/nylon and cotton/viscose. Although 
trade in ladies’ hose is extremely com- 
petetive, good business is reported in all 
lines including seam-free hose. In the 
men’s trade, spun nylon half-hose is in 
good request, but by and large the position 
is one of fierce competition, arising from 
Continental knitters able to compete on 
extremely attractive terms. Much of the 
Italian knitwear, indeed, is of a high 
quality and styling. One of the big head- 
aches for British trade generally, not only 
in the Midlands but throughout the 
country, has been the New Zealand import 
restrictions, and following on the efforts 
of the textile industry to increase exports 
to Canada as a result of the recent Trade 
Mission’s visit, the growing unemploy- 
ment situation there is not helping things. 


Jute Fibre, Yarn and Fabrics 


Raw jute markets in Pakistan at the end 
of 1957 were quiet, but a certain amount 
of weakness appeared later followed by 
easier prices. Lack of demand from 
consuming countries is the main reason 
but at the same time there has been some 
improvement in arrivals of loose jute from 
up-country in East Pakistan. Offers of 
fibre are freely made excepting the higher 
grades of white jute. Shippers appear to 
be holding considerable quantities of the 
lower grades difficult to dispose of. The 
loose jute which has been purchased by 
balers has on selection yield only small 
quantities of fibre suitable for baling into 
the higher grades. At the world jute 
conference at Dacca, East Pakistan, to- 
wards the end of 1957, it was more or less 
agreed that the area under jute cultivation 
next season would be increased to prevent 
any scare of a shortage. However, later 
reports indicate that the Advisory Board 
appointed by the East Pakistan Govern- 
ment for fixing the acreage has recom- 
mended a production target of fifty lakh 
bales of jute for season 1958-59, and this 


is certainly not in keeping with promises 
made at the world conference. 

Demand for raw jute has been poor, 
and U.K. spinners have not shown much 
interest. Shippers appear anxious for 
business to liquidate their stocks (which 
are considerable) of the lower grades of 
white jute. The price margin between 
the various grades has widened and tends 
to continue. Lower grades are cheaper 
whilst higher grades have shown little 
change. 

Mill Firsts, available at £114, are scarce 
and some sellers ask as much as £5 per ton 
more. Mill Lightnings are offered at £97, 
Mill Hearts at £87 10s. and grade Hearts 
at £75 10s., c.i.f. U.K., Jan./Feb. shipment. 
Grade Tossa-2/3 is available at £105 10s. 
and grade Tossa-4 at £98, with crack 
Daisee-2/3 at £97 10s. and grade Daisee- 
2/3 at £89 10s., cif. U.K., Jan./Feb. 
Dundee spinners are purchasing only 
small quantities which are generally equal 
to their weekly requirements. Stocks of 
raw material held by Dundee spinners are 
lower than usual for the time of year, but 
this is due to a shortage of yarns orders 
and spinners are only covering needs as 
yarn contracts are placed. 

Demand for yarns just before the end of 
the year increased slightly but the position 
is now quiet again. Many spinners are 
operating in a hand-to-mouth fashion with 
orders on their books for only two to 
three weeks ahead. Production is below 
normal and this may become more serious 
if demand for yarns does not increase in 
the immediate future. The one bright 
feature is the steady offtake of jute yarns 
by the carpet industry but this only helps 
a portion of the trade here. Cloth is also 
quiet with the business being placed 
confined to small orders for quick delivery. 
Most descriptions of cloth can be obtained 
in the near position and some manufac- 
turers are holding fair stocks. This does 
not help the position, as consumers 
realise that it is not necessary for them to 
place orders for forward delivery with the 
present quietness in Dundee. The heavy 
end of the trade such as sackings and tar- 
paulins is also quiet with only small 
orders for early delivery. The industry 
regards this present quietness uneasily as 
it has persisted for a considerable time 
with no signs of an early improvement. 

The Calcutta goods market showed an 
easier tendency at the beginning of January. 
Control here has shown a little interest and 
some business has been placed for hessians. 
Quotations are at 59s. 11d. for 10 oz. 
40 ins., and at 46s. 2d. for 74 oz. with 
11 oz. 45 ins. at 66s. 2d. per 100 yds. 
f.o.b. Calcutta for January shipment; 
B twills are at 158s. 7d. January. Stocks of 
hessians held by the Indian mills at the 
end of December were lower by 1,000 tons 
but sacking stocks were greater by 
4,000 tons compared with the position at 
the end of the previous month. There has 
obviously been some switching of looms 
between hessian and sacking production 
to give these figures. 

The Scottish linen remains quiet with 
a definite lack of demand for both yarns 
and cloth, despite the fact that prices are 
at a low level compared to other materials. 
Restrictions on imports by some consuming 
countries is bound to effect production 
until new outlets are found. Raw material 
markets are quiet and prices of certain 
grades of flax continue to decline. Spinners 
are holding considerable stocks at present 
and very little interest is being shown in 
Continental or other flaxes. 
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At least half the cost of packing goods in hessian 1s cor 


labour, because it’s skilled work. But with Quick-Wrap a 
Hessian Tubing any unskilled worker can be a packer eas 
—and pack three to five times faster — because this is me 
hessian pre-sewn on the bias into tubes. It saves the skill 

(and time) needed to cut and measure hessian for hand 7 
sewing. And it stretches and moulds itself to the product 
so well that you actually save about 33% hessian on an 
each package. It looks smarter, too, and your customers in 
will find it easier to open. the 
Write for free demonstration, and our booklet which gives of 
full details of this new packing idea. is. 





ELEVEN SIZE WIDTHS TO SUIT ALL PRODUCTS fo 








> 


HESSIAN TUBING . 


Suppliers to the Admiralty and Ministry of Supply. —packs better al/r ound 
QUICK-WRAP TUBING CO LTD. JUTE MILLS - BOW COMMON LANE-LONDON E&E3 - TELEPHONE: EAST 3033 
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Notes and News 


Cotton Board Appointment 
Mr. L. Sharp, J.P., has been appointed 
to the Cotton Board to represent the 
interests of persons employed in the 
industry in finishing. Mr. Sharp is the 
general secretary of the National Union of 
Dyers, Bleachers and Textile Workers. 


Imports of Yarns and Cloth from China 

Imports into the U.K. of cotton and 
rayon yarns and cloth from China are to be 
subject to quota restrictions. There will be 
a home market quota to the annual value of 
£150,000 and a quota of £1-5 million for 
grey cloth for re-export after processing in 
the U.K. The open general licence is being 
amended accoidingly. 

The Cotton Board recently drew atten- 
tion to the steep rise during 1957 in U.K. 
imports of textiles, almost entirely cotton 
grey cloth, from China. They amounted to 
approximately 28 million sq. yds. compared 
with 9 million sq. yds. and 5 million sq. yds. 
in 1956 and 1955 respectively. The new 
quotas permit imports at approximately 
the same level as in 1957. 


Register of Translators. Eccles Public 
Libraries 

This register of translators in the greater 
Manchester area has been compiled on 
behalf of the libraries of Eccles, Salford, 
Swinton and Pendlebury, and Urmston 
from information supplied by the trans- 
lators. One hundred and five translators 
are listed and numbered and each name 
has symbols indicating the type of work, 
commercial, literary, scientific or technical, 
preferred. In some cases the fees are 
specified. The index is arranged to make 
easy the selection of translators willing to 
undertake work between particular 
languages. 


Tentative Textile Standard No. 49 

A “Method for the Quantitative Chemi- 
cal Analysis of Mixtures of Viscose Rayon 
and Cotton” is announced by the Textile 
Institute in Tentative Textile Standard 
No. 49. The method is applicable, after 
the removal of added matter, to mixtures 
of viscose rayon with unscoured, scoured 
kiered, or bleached cotton. The viscose 
is dissolved at room temperature (15-25°C.) 
from a known dry weight of the mixture by 
means of sodium zincate solution. The 
residue of cotton is collected, washed, 
dried and weighed; its weight is corrected 
for loss in the solvent, and expressed as a 
percentage of the weight of the mixture. 


Lord Hailsham Visits Shirley 

On January 21, Viscount Hailsham, 
Lord President of the Council, accom- 
panied by Dr. H. W. Melville, secretary 
of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, paid an informal visit 
to the laboratories of the British Cotton 
Industry Research Association, at Dids- 
bury. As Lord President he is responsible, 
among other things, for the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, under 
whose aegis Shirley Institute functions. 
In the course of his visit Lord Hailsham 
made a tour of the laboratories and 


experimental workrooms, and saw some- 
thing of the Institute’s work on industrial 
diseases with special reference to bys- 
sinosis, and testing of cotton and all man- 
made fibres. He was also shown the latest 
extension of the use of the “Shirley” 
automatic size box where the sizing 
ingredients are fed, in automatically 
controlled quantities, to the size box. 
He also saw the productivity and efficiency 
survey work undertaken in the spinning, 
weaving and finishing sections of the 
industry, and in chemical engineering, 
including work concerned with the simpli- 
fication of the ageing process for printed 
fabrics by the use of the “Shirley” flash 
ager. At the end of his visit Lord Hailsham 
gave a short interview to the press to whom 
he expressed his admiration for the work 
being done at the Institute. 


Stretch Yarn Patents 

Canadian Patents 552,103, 552,104 and 
552,105 covering the process and apparatus 
for manufacturing stretch yarn by the 
continuous or false-twist method have been 
granted to Universal Winding Co. The 
claims allowed in the patents cover broadly 
the stretch yarn apparatus manufactured 
by Universal and also the manufacturing 
process licensed by the company. Certain 
basic thermo-processing claims contained 
in the patents also cover the Model 511 
attachment to their ring twister, which 
Universal is marketing for the production 
of “‘Saaba”’ bulk yarn. Universal states 
that the bulk varn produced by this post- 
treating process shows great promise for 
use in both knitted and woven garments. 
They claim that “‘Saaba’’ yarn can be 


tailor-made for specific uses by means of 
the process which controls temperature 
and tension. They point out that with the 
proper control of these elements false- 
twist stretch yarn post-treated on their 511 
attachment can be given widely different 
characteristics covering the full range from 
true crepe to smooth woven and knitted 
fabrics. They state that heavy deniers such 
as 200 and 400 den. yarn can also be 
processed economically on the 511 attach- 
ment. Most of the yarns produced today 
for bulky knits are made by plying several 
ends of 70 den. yarn. 


India’s Limit on Wool Imports 

India’s imports of raw wool and tops 
for the current 12-month period must not 
exceed in value nine crore rupees (ap- 
proximately £6,750,000). This decision 
has been made by the Government after 
further consultation with the trade. 
Imports for the previous 12 months, with 
the price level higher than at present, were 
valued at about 11 crore rupees (approxi- 
mately £8,250,000). This year’s nine 
crore rupees will be allocated on a past 
consumption basis. ‘There will be an 
export incentive. Manufacturers who 
undertake to export a specific quantity of 
finished wool products within a certain 
time may claim in advance an additional 
quota of foreign exchange of up to 75% 
of the value of the goods to be exported. 
In past years wool hosiery has been the 
chief export item, although Russia has 
bought worsted cloth recently. It is 
expected that the incentive scheme will 
encourage a more strenuous effort. 





Portable 


Shelter 





Polyurethane-proofed nylon supported by a light alloy framework has been 

used to make this portable shelter. It is large enough to take an aircraft with a 

40 ft. wingspan but weighs only about 10 cwts. This photograph, taken from the 

side of the structure, clearly shows the hinged struts at the back which enable 

the whole of the front section to be raised to provide easy access. Either front or 

back can be raised as desired ae Se by Airborne Service Equipment 
td.) 
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the problem 





of leakage 





THE PROBLEM OF LEAKAGE from the glands of rotary shaft 
equipment——pumps, agitators, mixers, etc.—is one that faces 
every engineer. Dirt, danger, mess, loss of product and time 
wasted on repacking are all examples of the direct effects 


of such leakage. 


A simple and satisfactory solution is to fit Flexibox 


Mechanical Seals for the positive prevention of gland leakage. 


Designs are available for operation over a wide range of 


pressures, temperatures and speeds extending from full vacuum 
to 1,000 psig, minus 100 C to plus 350°C and up to 40,000 rpm. 


Full technical information from : 


FLEXIBOX LIMITED 


(A MEMBER OF THE M.O.R. GROUP OF COMPANIES) 


Head Office & Main Works: 

NASH ROAD + TRAFFORD PARK * MANCHESTER 17 
Telephone : Trafford Park 1477 

Telegrams : Flexibox Manchester Telex 

Branch Factory: 

BALLYMENA * CO ANTRIM * NORTHERN IRELAND 
Telephone : Ballymena 6424 

Telegrams : Flexibox Ballymena Telex 

London Office 

17 STRATTON STREET * PICCADILLY * LONDON W.1 
Telephone : Grosvenor 3422 

Telegrams : Trafordoil London Telex for Flexibox 


Associated companies in the U.S.A., France and Germany 
Patents granted or applied for in all principal countries 
Agents and representatives in all parts of the world 
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Do you KNOW? 








The Aerosol-Turbo? 


A new humidifier which has already proved of 
immense value to many industries from Textiles to } 
Tobacco. The Aerosol-Turbo gives trouble-free, 

controlled humidification, without wetting or water 

tracking. May we demonstrate this machine at your 

premises ? 





The Upblast ? 


An ‘all-year-round’ roof unit—the most powerful 
ventilator ever devised for the dispersal of fumes and 
vitiated air. Air movements range from 2,000 to 
27,000 cu. ft. per minute. When not in use, the | 
automatic stainless steel shutters keep valuable heat 
in and the elements out. Full details are available 





on request. 
Do you know that Walkers are here to solve all 
your air treatment problems ? 
Made in Britain 


P.M. WALKER & CO. (HALIFAX) LTD. 
ALEXANDRA WORKS, HOPWOOD LANE, HALIFAX 


Tel: 60346 — 5 lines 
Manchester Royal Exchange 
Pillar C9, Fridays 
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Dutch Screen Printing Equipment 

A. E. Aspinall Ltd., 16 Cumberland 
Street, Manchester, 3, have been appointed 
agents in the U.K. and Eire for Gebr. 
Stork and Co’s. Apparatenfabriek N.V., 
Amsterdam, manufacturers of automatic 
screen printing machines and ancilliary 
equipment. Several of these machines, 
already installed in Britain, are reported 
to be operating with considerable success. 


Grafton Furnishings with 
“Calpreta-fixt” Finish 

All Grafton furnishings, starting with a 
complete range of over 50 new designs on 
cottons, rayons, linens, and mixture 
cloths are now available in the shops and 
sold with a guarantee that they will not 
shrink or stretch. The “Calpreta-fixt”’ 
finish, an extremely important develop- 
ment which is claimed to be permanent, 
renders furnishing fabrics dimensionally 
stable so that they will neither shrink nor 
stretch, and curtains and loose covers can 
be made to the correct size with confidence 
that they will retain the same fit so long 
as the fabric lasts. They are also reported 
to be easier to wash, quicker to dry, and 
easier to iron, and the finish improves their 
draping qualities. The finish is equally 
permanent to home washing, laundering 
and dry cleaning and, of great importance 
for curtains, it is mon-absorbent to 
chlorine. 


The greater part of the new Grafton 
range consists of three qualities which 
have proved so popular in recent years— 
“Homecraft,” “Antique Satin” (plain and 
figured), and a heavy cotton bark weave 
“Sherwood.”’ The designs for these, and 
the additional qualities, have been col- 
lected from the leading studios of Britain, 
France, Switzerland and Germany, and 
coloured with imagination and subtlety. 
All the new furnishings will be immediately 
identifiable by a distinctive white selvedge 
on which is printed the ‘‘Calpreta-fixt” 


non-shrink non-stretch™ guarantee. The 
complete range has been enthusiastically 
taken up by the trade, and the U.K. 
distributors, Charles Hodges and Co. 
Ltd., 1/2 Berners Street, London, W.1, 
are said to have sold, since the new fur- 
nishings were first shown to the trade, 
more than twice their best ever sales in 
any comparable period since 1904. 


American Management Techniques 

Werner Textile Consultants Ltd., New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A., have announced that 
the spring session of their semi-annual 
“Appreciation Course on Modern Textile 
Management” will be given April 16-30, 
1958. The course will cover American 
textile methods and techniques in manage- 
ment, manufacturing, marketing, adminis- 
tration and human relations. Additional 
information may be obtained by writing 
directly to Werner Textile Consultants, 
60 E. 42nd Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
The cost of the two-week seminar is $500. 


Cotton Prices in West Nigeria 

Seed cotton prices to producers in 
Western Nigeria are fixed for this year’s 
season at last year’s level, according to the 
West Nigerian Marketing Board. This 
measure is to develop the young cotton 
industry in the region for which the Board 
maintains funds to absorb trading losses. 
Prices to be paid are: Grade 1, 5#d./Ib., 
Grade 2, 54d./Ib., and Grade 3, 5d./Ib. 


Records at Bradford Conditioning 


House 

The Bradford Conditioning House, 
which reflects the export activity of the 
British wool textile industry in raw 
materials, tops and yarns, reported a 
record year during 1957. The weight of 
material tested for certification of con- 
dition, etc., prior to export, was the 
largest ever recorded, viz., 115-7 million 
Ibs., which exceeded the previous record 
of 111-2 million Ibs. set up in 1956 by 
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One of the new Grafton non-shrink “Homecraft’” designs with the “Calpreta- 
fixt’”’ non-shrink, non-stretch finish. The loose floral treatment on a stippie 
ground has a very fresh, pleasing appearance, and is in three colour ways 


4-5 million lbs. The number of tests 
carried out last year, 308,941, exceeded 
the total for 1956 by more than 11,000. 
Tops tested last year totalled 82°5 million 
Ibs., compared with 78-8 million Ibs. in 
1956; wool represented 17-8 million lbs. 
against 16-6 million lbs.; noils 3-6 million 
Ibs. (unchanged on the previous year); 
wastes 7:7 million lbs. against 7-0 million 
Ibs., and worsted yarns 2-4 million lbs. 
against 2-7 million lbs. in 1956. The total 
weight of material handled during Decem- 
ber was 9 million Ibs., the highest 
December total for three years. 


U.K. Wool Imports in 1957 

The U.K. spent £188,800,000 on wool 
imports last year. This was the third 
largest sum paid by Britain for wool in 
any year since the war, although the 
quantity imported was smaller than in 
recent years. The total weight of 1957 
shipments to the U.K. was 675,500,000 Ibs. 
(actual), compared with 699,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1956 and 721,300,000 Ibs. in 1955, 
according to the annual trade and navi- 
gation accounts of the Board of Trade. 
Last year’s wool imports cost £20,000,000 
more than those of 1956. Britain’s 
exports of wool tops and woollen and 
worsted yarns and cloth last year reached 
a total value of nearly £140 millions, some 
£3 millions more than in 1956 and were, 
in fact, the highest annual export earnings 
of the industry since the 1951 year of 
inflated prices. 

In terms of quantity, British exports of 
wool tops last year set up another post-war 
record at 83-2 million lbs., exceeding by 
1:7 million Ibs. the previous record of 
81:5 million lbs. established in 1956. 
Exports of woollen and worsted cloth 
failed by about half a million yards to 
maintain the 1956 level of 104-4 million 
sq. yds. This is chiefly attributable to a 
curtailment of shipments to the U.S.A. 
under the tariff-quota imposed by that 
country. Most other categories of British 
wool textile exports maintained or slightly 
improved upon their 1956 figures, accord- 
ing to details included in the annual trade 
and navigation accounts of the Board of 
Trade. 


National Insurance 

A new edition of the booklet “Every- 
body’s Guide to National Insurance’’ is 
on sale at Government bookshops, at all 
local Pensions and National Insurance 
Offices, or through any bookseller, price 
6d. This 34-page guide explains briefly 
how the system of national insurance 
works. The booklet explains the operation 
of the two schemes of national insurance— 
the main scheme (compulsory for nearly 
everyone) and the industrial inivries 
scheme (compulsory for everyone working 
for an employer). It gives the new rates 
of contribution and sets out the new rates 
of pensions and benefits, the conditions 
on which they are paid and how and when 
to claim. 


Jute Productivity 

The “‘productivity ladder’ scheme run 
by the Association of Jute Spinners and 
Manufacturers continues to attract in- 
terest among industries in the U.K. and 
other countries. Articles on the scheme, 
which is designed to make inter-firm 
comparisons of labour productivity for 
different stages of jute processing, have 
been published in a booklet by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, and in the 
“Productivity Measurement Review”’ pub- 
lished under the auspices of O.E.E.C. 
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Metrovick Perigrip brakes are the outcome of MOST SIZES NOW AVAIL- 


extensive investigation into the mechanical, ABLE FROM STOCK OR 
ON REDUCED DELIVERY 
TIMES FOR THE POPULAR 
They are exceptionally simple to adjust and VOLTAGE RANGES. 


dismantle and they are invaluable for use 


magnetic and electrical characteristics of brakes. 


with cranes, hoists, haulages, rolling mill ~ akebenen unaeeny 

auxiliaries, machine tools, certain textile RING TRAFFORD PARK 
i i : - ion 1310. 

drives and indeed for any drive where sone —~ Sepa 


POSITIVE STOPPING is required. 





METROPOLITAN -VICKERS 





ELECTRICAL CO LTD - TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER, 17 





An A.E.I, Companv. JK/201 
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RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 











These abridgements are republished from specifications by permission of the Controller of 
The full specifications can be obtained from the Patent Office, 25 Southamp- 


H.M. Stationery Office. 
ton Buildings, London, 


763,716 Sized Bast Fibre Yarn 
Novivias N.V., Delft, Holland. 

A process for the production of sized 
yarn from green, mechanically broken, 
bast fibre material by spinning the bast 
fibre into a roving, treating the roving with 
alkali, and subsequently spinning the 
resulting material in the wet state into a 
sized fine yarn. The alkali-treated roving 
or the sized fine yarn is treated exclusively 
with a solution of chlorite. 


764,002 Twistless Staple Yarn 
FIBERBOND LABORATORIES INc., 159 Mt. 

Auburn Street, Watertown, Massachusetts, 

U.S.A. 

A method of making a bonded twistless 
yarn in which staple fibres are first aligned 
parallel in a thin ribbon-like fibre group 
and then applied to an adhesive medium 
bearing surface. The fibre group is pressed 
against the surface to eliminate excess 
adhesive and to flatten the group against 
the surface. The fibres are then formed 
into a twistless yarn by a rubbing action 
in which lateral fibres are gathered toward 
central fibres. 


764,234 Roller and Clearer Card 
R. Peuker, 11 Josef Ruhrstrasse, Euskirchen, 

Bonn, Germany. 

Describes an improved form of roller 
and clearer card. a denotes the cylinder, 
b the feeding arrangement, c are the 
workers with the strippers, d is the fancy 
and f is the doffer. Between the cylinder 
and the doffer is incorporated an inter- 





material from the cylinder and transmits it 
to the doffer. The fancy d engages 
simultaneously in the cylinder and the 
intermediate roller. The roller g is of 
smaller diameter than the doffer and 
rotates at a greater peripheral speed than 
the latter. The direction of rotation of g 
is opposed to that of the cylinder at their 
point of contact 8; similarly, the set of the 
wires in opposite directions. The maxi- 
mum peripheral speed of the roller g is 
equal to the peripheral speed of the 
cylinder. In the card there are nine 
working points 1 to 9. 


764,595 Weft Clamping on Automatic 


Looms 
W. V. Grepuitt, Ty Bryn, Holmfirth, 
Huddersfield. 
Weft clamping device for use in auto- 
matic looms. An arm 11 extends down 


W.C.2. Price 3s. each. 


from bracket 10, a nose piece 12 being 
arranged to point towards the rear of the 
loom. A fixed cutter blade 13 is secured 
to the nose piece and two bolts 14 in the 
nose piece project through the fixed cutter 
blade 13 and a floating clamping jaw 15. 
One of the bolts 14 acts as a pivot for a 
clamping jaw 17, and a nut on the other 
bolt acts as a spacer for the fixed cutter 
blade 13 and the floating jaw 15 when the 
aw is opened. On the outside of the 
floating jaw, springs 18 and nuts 25 keep 
the jaw urged towards the pivoted jaw, 
which in turn is pressed towards the fixed 
cutter. The jaw 17 is connected to an 
operating rod 19 which is connected to the 
weft change mechanism to cause opening 
and closing of the jaws of the cutter clamp, 
by rocking the jaws 17 about its pivot and 
the pivoted jaw is tapered to assist in 
drawing the weft thread into the nip of the 
jaws. The blade 13 is formed with a sharp 














edge to act as a cutting edge in conjunction 
with a sharp edge on the jaw 17. The 
clamping jaw 15 is formed with serrations 
22, and serrations 23 are also formed across 
the top corner of jaw 17 on the side which 
co-operates with the clamping jaw. The 
opposite top corner of the jaw 17 which 
co-operates with the blade 13 is sharp. 
The blade 13 is arranged somewhat higher 
than the jaw 15 so that the thread is 
clamped immediately prior to being cut. 


764,966 Improved French Card 
PRESTON STREET COMBING Co. LYTD., 

Preston Street, Bradford. 

The existing breast worker and stripper 
of a French card are removed and in place 
of these are secured above the breast roller 
10, a divider 11 mounted in bearings 13 
held in brackets 14. The divider 11 may 
be moved towards, or away from the 
breast roller, as necessary. Held in a 
similar manner is a first stripper 16 which 
is adjacent the divider but further away 
from the lickerin than the divider. The 


first stripper serves to remove the web 
from the divider and transfer it to a Morel 
roller 18 above which is a burr beater 19. 
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At the side of the Morel roller is an angle 
stripper 20 which transfers the web back 
on to the breast. In use the position of the 
divider is such relative to the breast 10 
that it will divide the web coming from 
the lickerin into two parts. 


765,262 Improved Drafting 
Mechanism 
SKF KUGELLAGERFABRIKEN GESELLSCHAFT 

MIT BESCHRANKTER HAFTUNG, 13 Ernst 

Sachs Srasse, Schweinfurt am Main, 

Germany. 

A drafting mechanism embodies a top 
roller carrier arm reaching over at least 
part of the top rollers, which is mounted 
on a bracket carried in the framework of 
the machine by a supporting rod. At least 
one wedge-shaped clamping member is 
provided for the bracket, which engages 
between the supporting rod and an opposed 
part of the bracket, and can be urged into 
operative position by tightening means. 


765,319 Spinning and Twisting 
Spindle 
Marquetre Metat Propucts Co., 1145 
Galewood Drive, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Describes a composite metal spindle 
blade and whorl unit for spinning or 
twisting, comprises a central, bolster- 
supported, hard steel shaft, a light weight 
metal barrel having a clearance bore 
surface permanently in interference fit to 
a mating surface on an upper end portion 
of the shaft. A steel whorl has a circum- 
ferential bore surface in permanent inter- 
ference fit to a lower portion of the barrel 
around the upper end of the shaft. 
Cylindrical, mutually mating, surface 
portions of the shaft and barrel are spaced 
apart by means providing continuous 
clearance all around the shaft and through 
a considerable distance along the shaft 
which permits flexure of the shaft within 
the barrel without its coming into contact 
with the barrel metal in the clearance 
space. 
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765,657 Improved Loom 
WEAVING RESEARCH AND TEXTILE CoM- 

MISSION AGENTS Ltp., Ballamoar Castle, 

Jurby, Isle of Man. 

An improved construction of loom which 
enables weft patterns to be produced 
having looped and cut ends in a selvedge. 
The loom has selvedge-loop-forming pins, 
with a cutter associated with each pin 
which can sever a loop formed around the 
pin at the selvedge when a cut end is 
desired. The cutter blade is so positioned 
on the pin that the blade only comes into 
action when the pin is moved deeper into 
a loop which has been formed around it. 


765,712 Measuring Changes in 
Length of Warps, etc. 
GEBRUDER SuckEeR, GmM.B.H., Blumen- 
bergerstrasse 145, M.Gladbach, Rhein- 

land, Germany. 

A method of measuring changes in 
length of threads, webs etc., comprises 
comparing the lengths of the thread or 
web that run past two different measuring 
points during the same interval of time. 
The change in length may be ascertained 
by comparing a standard length measured 
at one point with the actual length 
measured at another point, preferably both 
measurements being carried out simul- 
taneously. 


765,719 Cap Spindle Lubrication 
F. Harrison, 84 Halifax Road, Odsal, 

Bradford, and W. Turner. 

Improved spindles for cap spinning and 
similar machines. 1 is a spindle bolted to 
a rail 2 and furnished with a cap 3, the 
spindle passing through an aperture in a 
lifter plate 4 with which is associated a 
lubricating wad 5 and a washer 6. 7 is a 
driving tube, furnished with a whorl 8, 
whose lower end is supported by the 
washer 6, the tube being adapted to 
rotate a bobbin 9. Formed in the bore of 
the driving tube is a groove 10. A groove 
11 is also formed in the wall of the spindle 





which registers with the groove 10 in the 
tube when the latter is at the top of its 
upward traverse. When the lifter plate 4 
has raised the tube 7 and lubricating wad 
to the top of their traverse the grooves 
register with each other. Oil contained in 
the groove 10 then automatically transfers 
to the groove 11. When downward 
traverse occurs, oil in 11 re-transfers to the 
bore of the tube and is distributed over 
the upper part of the spindle not traversed 
by the wad 5. In this manner, the whole of 
the spindle which is traversed by the 
tube may be efficiently lubricated. 


765,876 Removing ‘‘Fly’’ During 
Spinning 
W. Dterz, Schwachhauser Ring 153, 

Bremen, Germany. 

Apparatus for removing fluff and dust 
from spinning machines, etc. Air blast 
nozzles are arranged to blow air across the 
suiface to be cleaned and into a collecting 
trough connected to a receiver, so as to 
blow the fluff into the trough and to drive 
it into the receiver by air pressure created 
by the action of the air blast. The trough 
is so shaped as to produce eddy currents 
which retain the fluff in the trough as it 
moves along it. 


765,979 Looms Lug Strap 
S. Kay anp Co. Lrtp., Elton Fold Mills, 

Bury, and W. Bescosy. 

An improved construction of lug strap 
for underpick looms which has a much 
longer life than the present hide or balata 
lug straps. The lug strap comprises a 
metal support plate of U shape, the plate 
forming a support for a buffer element. 
The lug strap is connected to a picker stick 
so that the picker stick is reciprocated 
between the arms of the U and engages the 
buffer, which latter serves to check and 
reverse the movement of the picker stick. 


766,100 Condenser Roller in Drafting 
System 
EsTerAves BAuMgs, S.A., Calle Caspe No. 

26, Barcelona, Spain. 

An improvement of the mechanism for 
drawing rovings or slivers described in 
B.P. No. 742,958 in which a fibre-con- 
ducting roller bears upon the lower rollers 
of two consecutive pairs of rollers of the 
mechanism. The improvement consists in 
omitting the handle of the frame in which 
the conductor roller is mounted, limiting 
this frame to the lower portion, which 
forms the condenser. The two upwardly 
directed lateral branches carry, on their 
inner faces, the circular rims for the 
rotation of the roller. 


766,166 Improved Doubling Frames 
S. BourNeE AND Co. Lrtp., 4 Weekday 

Cross, Nottingham. 

Improved ring doubling frames with 
means for severing a broken end as soon 
as it becomes entangled with an adjacent 
end. A bearing pedestal A carries a shaft 
A' on which are mounted lappet bowls B, 
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enclosed at their ends by metal caps 5, 
each formed with a cylindrical flange 5' 
to extend over the end of the bowl. The 
cap 6 comprises a disc mounted on a hub 
b* and the periphery of the disc is turned 
inward to form the flange 6’ to enclose 
the end of the lappet bowl and is slotted 
at intervals to form a series of cutters 6’. 
When an end breaks it is drawn across to 
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an adjacent end and caught up in the 
balloon formed by this end thereby draw- 
ing the yarn out of its normal path and 
into one of the slots between the teeth 5? 
by which it is severed, the loose end 
passing back to the rollers 1 on which it 
forms a lap. 


766,322 Electric Warp Stop-motion 
C. Wacner, 161 Heppstrasse, Reutlingen- 

Betzingen, Germany. 

Describes a form of electrically-operated 
loom warp stop-motion. A contact bar 3 
extends between side supports 2 of a 
heald frame with staves 1. A lead 7 joins 

















a clamp 4 with a connector 5, by which the 
stop-motion is connected to a conductor 
6 from a suitable electric supply. The 
connector 5 includes a cam 8, operable by 
a hand lever 9 which is mounted above two 
plates 10 and 11. The plate 11 has a pin 12 
extending into an aperture in a stationary 
part of the connector. 


766,446 Warping, etc., Creels 
C. WHITEHEAD, 35 Arthur Street, Shaw, 

Oldham. 

Creel for use in beaming and cross-ball 
warping machines. The supports for 
yarn packages are mounted so as to be 
swingable about an axis which passes 
transversely through the packages midway 
of their length, so that replenishment of 
the packages may be effected from a 
direction other than that in which the 
overend withdrawal of the yarn occurs. 


766,517 Tensioning Device for 
Winding Frames 

VeB SPINN- UND ZWIRNEREIMASCHINENBAU 
KarL-Marx-Stapt, 8 Lérchenstrasse, 
Karl-Marx-Stadt 31, Germany. 
Thread tensioning device, for winding 

frames. On a bolt 2 are a pair of tensioning 

discs 3 and 4, and disc 4 is slidable on the 
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bolt with respect to the disc 3. Desired 
pressure is applied to disc 4 by a ball 11 
bearing against the disc and co-operating 
with an inclined recess 6 a control knob 
which has parallel flanks 7 and a hemi- 
spherical base 8. By rotating the control 
knob 5, the ball is caused to move along 
the inclined recess by virtue of the shape 
of the flanks 7 and the bottom 8. Marks 
may be formed on the casing 1 to co- 
operate with a datum point provided on the 
knob 5 to serve as a graduation scale for 
adjusting the knob. 


766,579 Tension of Running Yarn 
BrITISH NYLON SPINNERS L'rp., Pontypool, 

Monmouthshire. 

A method of testing the tension of run- 
ning yarn, by passing the yarn over a 
moveable guide and the tension of the 
yarn exerts a force tending to displace the 
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guide, with provision for measuring the 
force electrically. 1 is a fixed pulley, 2 a 
rockable bar, mounted on spring 3, and 
carrying a pulley 4, a moving coil 5 and a 
light grating 6. The moving coil is sur- 
rounded by a magnetic field due to the 
permanent magnet 7. The light grating is 
positioned relative to another fixed light 
grating 8, a lamp 9 and a photo-electric 
cell 10. 11 is a milliammeter for indicating 
the current in the moving coil 5. 12 is a 
multi-connection plug for a flexible lead 
which enables the amplifying circuit with 
the valves and other equipment to be 
housed elsewhere, so that the electronic 
head is light and portable. 


766,697 Non-Metallic Traveller 
FAIRBAIRN LAWSON CoMBE BARBOUR LTD., 

Wellington Foundry, Leeds. 

A non-metallic traveller so formed to 
provide correct tension for spinning, 
together with long lasting properties. 
The traveller has a partially triangular form 
having a base 1 of uniform thickness but 





with a width expanding from the top, and 
a perpendicular 2 which increases down- 
wards both in width and thickness to the 
line A-B. The hypotenuse is represented 
by the short hooked extensions 3, 4, and 
the inner faces of both the perpendicular 
and base are made smooth and of similar 
forms to the inner surfaces of the ring 5. 
In a preferred form, the traveller is made 
from nylon. 


766,755 Weft-Feeding Apparatus 
SULZER FRERES, SOCIETE ANONYME, Winter- 
thur, Switzerland. 

Apparatus for selectively feeding two 
or more different weft threads by means of 
feeders mounted in a feeder changing 
element and movable both in the weft path 
and transversely to this path. There are 
individual guides for the feeders in the 
changing element and at least one common 
guide rigidly mounted on a part of the 
frame outside the feeder changing element. 


767,026 Automatic Warp Stop 
Motion 
F. HINDE AND Sons Ltp., St. Mary’s Silk 

Mills, Norwich. 

An automatic warp motion device 
includes guide rails disposed across the 
vertical path of the warp between the beam 
and weaving position. Droppers are shaped 
to engage around’ the guide rail with 
sufficient play to permit free movement of 
the droppers across the rail between 
elevated and dropped positions. Contact 
means are arranged to abut each dropper, 
when in dropped position, to complete an 
electric circuit for stopping the loom. The 
arrangement of the guide rail is such that 
the individual droppers can be maintained 
in elevated position by engagement with 
separate unbroken warp threads and will 
fall into the dropped position on thread 
breakage. 





767,030 Improved Shuttle 
TootaL BroapHurst Lee Co. Ltp., 

Manchester. 

A shuttle has at least one wear resisting 
facial reinforcement comprising a facing 
formed wholly or predominantly of hard 
synthetic resin such as_ phenol-formal- 
dehyde, epoxide, polyester or furane resin. 
The facing is inlaid in a shallow recess in 
a wearing part of the face of the shuttle, 
the surface of the facing merging smoothly 
into the surface of the shuttle. 


767,296 Apparatus for Correcting 
Sliver Variation 
G. F. Raper, Deepdale House, The Square, 

Masham, Ripon. 

Improved apparatus for detecting and 
correcting irregularities of sliver, in which 
a sliver passes through a drafting unit 
controlled by the mechanical movements of 
a relay which is responsive to irregularities 
sensed by ‘a detector. The apparatus is 
described in B.P. Nos. 656,135; 710,957 
and 711,501. Between the detector and 
rod setting element, is a link comprising 
two pivotsa arms, one arm being con- 
nected to the detector and the other being 
connected to the rod-setting element. A 
contact is adjustable on one of the arms, 
such adjustment causing movement of one 
arm relative to the other and a simul- 
taneous alteration in the effective length 
of one or both of the arms. 


767,990 Electric Stop Motion 
FAIRBAIRN LAWSON COMBE BARBOUR LTD., 

Wellington Foundry, Leeds. 

A stop motion for use in drafting, 
spinning or weaving machine, comprises a 
light path, photo-electric means responsive 
to the light traversing the path, a relay 
controlled by the photo-electric means to 
stop the machine, and means for modifying 
the light beam on breakage of sliver or 
yarn passing through the machine. The 
photo-electric means is a photocell con- 
nected to the striker of a gas-filled cold 
cathode discharge tube which is normally 
non-conductive. 


768,328 Embossed Pile Fabrics 
Monasco INpustriges, INc., Amsterdam, 

Montgomery, New York, U.S.A. 

Production of a pile fabric having de- 
pressed areas providing pattern effects. 
A fabric is formed having a pile including 
heat-shrinkable yarns, and the pile is 
depressed in areas determined by a pattern. 
Simultaneously the yarns are heated in the 
depressed portions to a temperature which 
causes the yarns to shrink. 








Telephone : 
ARTHINGTON 100 
(3 Lines) 
TELEX No. 55-103 





FOR 


& W. 


WHITELEY, 
POOL PAPER MILLS, 
POOL-IN-WHARFEDALE, 


PRESS PAPERS and ELECTRIC HEATING PAPERS 
ALL TYPES OF CLOTH PRESSING PLANTS 


LTD. 


Telegrams : 
WHITELEY, 
Pool-in-Wharfedale. 


YORKS. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 











Classified advertisements are inserted at the 
rate of 3/- per line. 








Situations Wanted 





POSITION of Mill Manager required, 

preferably overseas. Qualified A.T.L., 
Textile Diploma Leeds, Full Techno- 
logical Certificates, practical knowledge 
of machinery, raw materials, Sales and 
administration. Box TT68, ‘Textile 
Manufacturer,” 31 King Street West, 
Manchester, 3. 





TERRY CLOTH PRODUCTION 

Mr. T. Hargreaves, with over 35 years 
experience in all management and technical 
aspects of terry production, is now avail- 
able as a consultant. Fully conversant with 
British and American methods. Willing 
to undertake short assignments abroad. 
Address enquiries to 221 Bloomfield Road, 
Blackpool, Lancs. 





Machinery, Plant and Accessories 
For Sale 





FOR immediate sale. 

32. 57” Livesey Lancashire looms. 

204. 54” Livesey Lancashire looms. 
All complete with pick counters, warp 
stop motions, and drop wires. Individual 
t h.p. electric motor clutch drive, Tatter- 
sall warp let off motions. One empty beam 
per loom. Electric switch gear. 

58. 12 Jack. Hattersley’s dobbies. 
Items may be seen running. 
Offer for the whole required. Box TT63, 
“Textile Manufacturer,” 31 King Street 
West, Manchester, 3. 





PASS Spooner vertical drying machine 

with surface winder and _plaiter. 
Maximum cloth width 84”. A.C. 400 V. 
3 phase. Seen in London. Box TT64, 
“Textile Manufacturer,” 31 King Street 
West, Manchester, 3. 





NE complete 120” wide Tufted Carpet 

Machine comprising: 1—Model 120, 
646 needle j;” gauge, }” nap, cut pile Super 
Tufter Yardage Unit complete with elec- 
trics and spares. 1—Model A-1 Portable 
Tufter with electrics. 1—646 ends x 2 
Magazine Creel. Inspection and Batching 
reels. Box TT67, “Textile Manufacturer,” 
31 King Street West, Manchester 3. 





FULL Steam in five minutes with B & 

A Electrode Boilers, used by British 
industries for over 25 years. Noboilerhouse, 
no flue, no attendant needed. The most 
compact and convenient steam raisers 
available, can go beside machines using 
the steam. Write for Leaflet 220, 
Bastian & Allen Ltd., Ferndale Terrace, 
Harrow, Middlesex. 





MANUFACTURERS of sectional water 

storage tanks, 50 to 40,000 gallons 
capacity. Sewage and Effluent Pumps. 
G. L. Murphy Limited, Imperial Works, 
Menston, Nr. Leeds. 
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Machinery, Plant and Accessories 
Wanted 





NE Shuttle Truing machine required, 

complete with motor, in good working 
order. Please state year of manufacture 
and price. Box TT66, “Textile Manu- 
facturer,”’ 31 King Street West, Man- 
chester 3. 





Business Opportunities 





EON Robert Properties Ltd. trading as 

Decor Renaissance are opening an 
interior decorating branch in Brompton 
Road between June and September and 
invite manufacturers to contact them 
regarding supplies of furniture, curtaining, 
upholstery materials, soft furnishings and 
samples. Replies to 50 Hans Crescent, 
London, S.W.1. 

















NEW HIGH-SPEED PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC 
CLOTH CUTTERS 


For Bulk Cutting of all Textiles ; Cloth, Fabric 
Duck, Felt, 

Canvas, Wool. 
Wadding Waste, 
and general 
making-up 

trades, etc. 
Will do the work 
of six hand 
cutters. 





Straight and 
Round Knives. 





Buile here in 
original famous 
“UNITY” Regis- 
tered models. 


L. LINZ & SONS LTD. 
PARK STREET, Manchester 3 


Blackfriars 5131/2 





Estd. over Half-a-Century 








One of the leading necktie-manu- 
facturers in Switzerland would like 
to get in contact with 


MEN’S SCARF 
MANUFACTURERS 


in England and Scotland, as a new 
scarf-department is being added to 
the firm. Replies to H. Marilus, 
Tie manufacturers, Weberstr. lo, 
Zurich 4/Switzerland. 

















* Steampacket” 


CRADLEY’S 80% EFFICIENT 
OIL-FIRED BOILER 
Compact 
Automatic 
Smokeless 
CRADLEY BOILER CO. LTD., 
CRADLEY HEATH, STAFFS. 
Telephone : Cradley Heath 66003 











STRONG financial group desires to 

purchase business engaged in Retail 
and/or Manufacturing with or without 
existing management. Only companies 
earning in excess of £50,000 per annum 
before Tax entertained. £500,000 im- 
mediately available for such purchase. 
Write in strictest confidence to the adver- 
tisers who are principals. Agents welcomed 
and if necessary retained. Box TT65, 
“*Textile Manufacturer,’ 31 King Street 
West, Manchester 3. 





Patents For Sale or Licence 





THE Proprietors of British Patent No. 

728414 are prepared to sell the Patent 
or to license British manufacturers to work 
thereunder. It relates to an Improved 
Device for the Continuous Processing of 
Textile Filaments and Yarns. Address: 
Boult, Wade and Tennant, 112 Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1. 





Books For Sale 





ELECT textile library for sale. Books 

on every aspect of textile technology; 
many valuable out-of-print publications. 
Would prefer to sell as complete lot. 
Box TT69, ‘Textile Manufacturer,” 31 
King Street West, Manchester 3. 








EXPERIENCED 
REPRESENTATIVE 


required with clientele for machine 
embroidery : Macramé, Guipure, 
Nylon, Broderie anglaise, Novelties. 
EraBL. Maurice LAMOURET 
VILLERS OUTREAUX (’ NORD) FRANCE 
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[ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 























FREDERICK W. EVANS sehailis ; 
Works, Long Aere, Girminghaw 7. East 3072-3 | 











COMPLETE SUPPLY 
OR CUTTING ONLY 
TO 7 FEET DIAMETER 


TOOTILL & SNAPE LTD. 


VICTORIA WORKS 
RADCLIFFE, nr. MANCHESTER 
MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF 





General Machine Castings made to customers’ Patterns. Low prices for Planing, Boring, Turning, Screwcutting 


Send your inquiries to :— 


von woe ES. exe =| GREENWOOD’S STANDARD GEAR CUTTING CO. LTD. 


STEEL COP SKEWERS New Bond Street, Halifax Telephone : Halifax 5217/8. Telegrams : “Gears” 
Plain Single and Double Spring 
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GEORGE EMMOTT cawsons) LTD., 
OXENHOPE, KEIGHLEY 


{iav: 
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SOVATEX 


FOR SPOTTING OUT MINERAL OIL 
AND OTHER DIFFICULT STAINS 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Proprietors : HORSFIELD BROS. LTD. 


CHEADLE ° CHESHIRE 
Telephones : GATLEY 5261 and 3543 








MANUFACTURERS 





LOOM 
SETTING 


Loom setting and 
the investigation 
of loom defects 
can be carried 





or SPRINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
ot stanley" Tel.: 2114 Haworth. Telegrams: Emmott, OXENHOPE. 


The gauges 
enable loom tim- 
ings and settings 
to be made 
within pre- 
determined 
limits and help ‘SHIRLEY’ 
to ensure that LoomTiming = 

the correct remedy is Gauge 
applied when necessary. 


AAPUAIUPAUVWPAPA AQAA PPVAPAV ADV 
PU PYPVYOVOVOVOV OVP OV VPN PV PVP A? PAPI 


BUPUPYPUPVP0 POPVPVPV PEP. PV PUPVP EDP VP PPVPV DVPVPVPVPAV” 








—— | BAS Cle a aon 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TESTING MACHINES 
DRAG AND APPLIANCES 

18 Barry St., Bradford 1, Yorks. 
of Winding TELEPHONE: 22764 


For full information please send for leaflet SDL/12P 

SHIRLEY DEVELOPMENTS LTD B iY L L 

40 KING ST. WEST, MANCHESTER 3 for all kinds 
Telephone: DEAnsgate 5926 and 8182 








The word ‘SHIRLEY’ is a trade mark and is the property 


of The British Cotton Industry Research Association TEXTILE SPECIALISTS S 
Slub and Snarl Catcher i i A I E} . ? 


Tension for Beaming Frame 























Adjustable Yarn Clearer Wires for Warp Stop Motion 
Please mention the Elastic Loom Buffers — — + ~ } y= pps |. OWDEN O'BRIEN & SON 
e 5 is Universal Textile Scissors Patent Hig aft a CHARTERED PATENT AGENTS 
Textile Manufacturer KER (A LTD Agents tan goeminn Patents ond Registering 
i " . WHITA ccrington 4 rade Marks and Designs 
when replying to J 0 ( st ) Lloyds Bank Bidgs., 53 King St., Manchester 
advertisements 50a PITT ST., ACCRINGTON. Tel. Accrington 2248 Telephone No. : BLAckfriars 7782 
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“ff. ADJUSTABLE V-BELTING 
@ “ PERFIT’’ is completely 
fof ff adjustable. 

, Can be fitted and adjusted 
in a matter of minutes. 
Closed drives need not be 
dismantled. 

Stocks are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Multi-Belt drives can be 
individually adjusted. 
Leather gives a greater grip, 
is impervious to oil. 

Write now for the “PERFIT” booklet. 
Manufactured by :— 
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. Waggons? 


KILBOURN MARTIN waggons are available in a 
wide range of models for all purposes. The 
canvas container waggon illustrated has a 
projection-free interior which greatly 

reduces sub-standards due to dirty handling. 
The container can be removed for laundering— 


there's a saving of time, material and trouble. 


» Kilbourn 
Martin 





@ Why not write for details of a waggon 
to meet yourown particular needs? 


material handling experts 


FOR THIE 


KILBOURN MARTIN LTD. . SANVEY GATE 


KNITWEAR AND TEXTILE 


LEICESTER 


INDUSTRIES 


Telephone 22538 
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FOR EASY SOLDERING... 


TINNED STEEL STRIP 
IN COIL 


Soldering is greatly simplified by the use of Tinned Steel Strip, 
which eliminates the tinning normally done by the operator. 
The tin coatings adhere completely to the strip, allowing 
stamping, drawing and deep drawing operations. Tinned Steel 
Strip from Willmott Taylor has proved outstandingly successful 
in a diversity of applications. It will save you time, money and 
labour. 


Supplied in widths $" to 6” in gauges up to 18 s.w.g., and in widths 
up to 8” wide in gauges 30 s.w.g., 28 s.w.g. and 26 s.w.g. 


We also supply ‘Presbrite’ Nickel Plated and Chrome Plated 
Steel in coils. 


Will mott Ta ylor 













Wharfdale Road, Tyseley, Birmingham Telephone: ACO. 1186 





L.G.B. 




















FOR WEAVING DENIMS 





LUPTON & PLACE LTD., 


Phone : 


AND OTHER STOUT CLOTH 


the best results are 
obtained by using our 
PATENT 


For cloth woven on 3 to 8 shafts it gives 

Better Cloth—Greater Output—and an 

infinitely simpler gaiting operation — It 
cannot get out of truth through wear. 


It will quickly pay for itself in the saving of Healds—as testified by many users. 
Sole Makers — 


CLIMAX “‘SUPER”’ 


SPRING TOP MOTION 


NO TEETH NO KNUCKLE JOINTS 
NO LINKS NO UNEQUAL LIFTS 


BURNLEY 


BURNLEY 3229 ESTABLISHED 1892 ’Grams: “ CLIMAX,” BURNLEY 


| 
| 
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DRYING CYLINDERS 


In Tin, Steel, Copper and Stainless Steel have been our 
speciality for over 80 years. All types have been made 
for the Textile and kindred trades. We shall be pleased 

to suggest the most efficient and economic means of 

meeting your problems. 


22 inch Stainless Steel Cylinders can be made up to 
60 Ib. working pressure and 22 inch copper cylinders 
up to 45 Ibs. 


Let us quote for your new cylinders or the repair of 
damaged ones. 


All new and repaired cylinders are tested to twice the 
required working pressure before leaving our works. 


| 
» 


Whatever the sige-We can handle it! “\2 Ww 


ROBERT PRITCHARD & SONS LTD.. 
GOODLAD STREET, WOOLFOLD, BURY. TELEPHONE: BURY 1695/6 































RP 12 











(COTTON AND SYNTHETIC 
FABRICS FOR THE 

: RUBBER. ELECTRICAL 

onto’ = & CHEMICAL TRADES 


John Brights othe ed 


SPINNERS - DOUBLERS & MANUFACTURERS 


Ke / / f, ESTD. 1809 


TELEPHONE: ROCHDALE 4141 (5 LINES) TELEGRAMS: “ BRIGHTS” ROCHDALE 
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STAINLESS STEEL DYE CENTRES 
ALWAYS IN POPULAR DEMAND ee Loa 
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SPRINGS CONES TUBES 
. CAKE HOLDERS FLAX YARN TUBES 
* SPINDLES SPACERS 
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ie DAVI DSON MacG REGOR & C. Lia BANCHORY WORKS, HARTLEY WINTNEY, Nr. Basingstoke, Hants, England 
5 ] . 


*9 Tel: HARTLEY WINTNEY 302 Cables/Grams: KILTY, HARTLEY WINTNEY 











ALUMINIUM BRONZE CO.LTD. 
| Wallows Lane Walsall Staffs. tiges; ico Warsi 
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ESTABLISHED 1795 


| LIMITED 


BOBBIN MANUFACTURERS 
STEETON, Nr. KEIGHLEY 








Telephone: STEETON No. 2247 (2 lines) 
Telegraphic Address : « DIXONS, STEETON”’ 





Bradford Exchange: Monday and Thursday 
Manchester Exchange : No. H2 Pillar, Tuesday 





JOHN DIXON % SONS: 


| 














Ss 7 O AC A wz 
(REGCD) BRAND 
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LARGE DIAMETER 
CANS 


PATENT SPRING GRIP 
TOP RINGS 


are solid drawn Siemen’s 
Steel, no rivets or swage- 
ing required. Made solely 
by us in 9in., 10 in., 11 in., 
12 in. and 14 in. diameter. 


FOR STAPLE FIBRE 
SPINNERS 


MORE AND MORE MILLS 
look to ‘* Stowaca’’ pro- 
ducts because of lightness 
and durability. Manufac- 
turers also of tinned steel, 
planished steel card cans, 
boxes, trucks, etc. 





The Fibre Can _ illustrated 

above has been cut away to 

| show the Spiral Spring. 

| BEST QUALITY HARD GENUINE VULCANISED FIBRE CARD CANS 
| WITH PATENT «SPRING GRIP TOP RINGS” 
| We are the actual makers of CARD CANS, BOXES, 
| TRUCKS, SPIRAL SPRINGS, etc., have the most 
modern machinery in the trade, and a staff of highly 
skilled workmen. Some of our men have been in the 
trade forty years and are masters of their craft. 


THE OLDEST CAN MAKERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


| STOWACA 





FIBRE ¢ CAN CO.LTD. 


MOSTON- MANCHESTER: ENGLAND 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
Stowaca, Manchester COLIlyhurst 2545 
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RIGGING ROLLING % 
MEASURING MACHINE 


Gives ACCURACY of MEASUREMENT upon all Fabrics, including 
Stretchable or Non-Stretchable Goods. 

MEASURING DRUM driven by machine. 

CONTROLLED CLOTH TENSION. 

ELECTRICALLY OPERATING AUTOMATIC GUIDERS ensures 
accurate rigging. 

Rolling Motion fitted with DOUBLE END DRIVE. 

Can be used for Rolling and Measuring of Single Width Fabrics. 





Specialities : 





Cropping and Shearing 
Rigging and Cuttling 
Inspecting and Measuring 
Stamping, Rolling and 














Textile Machine Makers and Electrical Engineers Measuring Machines 


| WESTHOLME WORKS, 
A & ol J M ON E TT Thornton Road, BRADFORD 
Bradford 225812“ Sheariet "Bradford ” 


(ENGINEERS) LTD. 











WORKING CEILINGS 




















The pictures show 
standard Fairitt Dif- 
fusers fitted in con- 
junction with the 
normai acoustic ceiling 
panels. 


Don’t let your ceiling be merely an overhead. Let 
it work. Fairitt Diffusers are easily fitted into ceiling 
as standard panels, they give an even draught-proof 
circulation of fresh heated air, silently and invisibly. 
This is one of the logically sound applications of air 
diffusers, that are made possible by the Fairitt 
principle. 
Send for details and catalogue No. 20. 


FAIRITT ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


101 SANDFORD ROAD, MOSELEY, BIRMINGHAM 13. Phone SOUth 365! 


604 GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone WHltehall 4805 
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Manufacturers of 
CARD CLOTHING 


and 
Patentees of 


“ROTOMATIC” 


Fancy Card Clothing 
JOSEPH SELLERS & SON LTD | 





CLECKHEATON Established 1840 YORKS 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
Sellers, Cleckheaton Cleckheaton 369 



















DOUBLE 


“Dint WOPEER FEED 


(CROSSLEY TYPE) 
! _ FOR EVEN FEEDING 





Careless filling of the bea 
cannot affect the weighings 


A constant level of material is maintained in 
the box of the Hopper with the weighing 
pan, regardless of the amount or con- 
dition of the material in the front 
non-weighing Hopper Feed. 

This is done by regulating the input of 
material according to deliveries to the 
scale pan. 


Prov. Patent No. 33141/53 


JOHN HAIGH & SO NS L LIMITED 
PRIEST ROYD IRON WORKS HUDDERSF 
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SIR MILES THOMAS—Chairman of 
MONSANTO CHEMICALS LTD. writes :— 


*“*When one of our Works was faced with a cut in oil 
supplies the Management invited N.I.F.E.S to co- 
operate with our engineers in looking over the combustion 
arrangements. As a result the cut was met with reason- 
able comfort and the production programme maintained. 

We have made a Regular Service Agreement with 


N.L.F.E.S. Need I say more?” 


a ae 


CALL IN N.I.F.E.S —INDUSTRY’S OWN NON-PROFIT-MAKING SERVICE FOR 
ADVICE ON THE EFFICIENT USE OF ALL FUELS, HEAT AND POWER. 


For address of nearest Area Engineer write to:— 


.) ) 
J ss + * * ~— : _ : 
Nf I F BB RS} National Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service 


Head Office: 711 GROSVENOR STREET LONDON WI . Telephone: Hyde Park 9706 








BLACKBURN’S 
SPINDLE BANDS AND TAPES 


Also Carpet Binding and 
Heading Tapes 


Spindle Tapes 
in any weave or 
material. 
AMERICAN OR EGYPTIAN OR 
NYLON. 


Cotton Warp, and Nylon 
Weft & Edges. 
Tapes and Webbing for all 
purposes. 


Double Loop Bands and 
“Elaston’’ Mule Bands. 


T. BLACKBURN 
(BRIGHOUSE) LTD. 


EST. 1820 


Incorporating Jonathan Turner, 
Owler Ings Mill, Brighouse. 


PHOENIX MILLS & HUTCHINSON LANE, BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


TELEPHONE: 1612-3 
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SPRINGS FOR NORTHROP LOOMS—Consult the Spring Specialists 
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CRABTREE BROS. (WATERSIDE) Ltd. 


EST. 1868 MARTINS BANK CHAMBERS, NELSON, LANCS, Phone : Colne 755-6 


















Get light 


down to tt! 


A battery of Terry’s Anglepoise Lamps installed at B.P. Halls (Textiles) Ltd., Nottingham. 


A Nottingham manufacturer wanted a lamp for his 
machines that was instantly adjustable, threw a concen- 
trated beam on the work, not in the operator's eyes, 
followed the job from any angle or position, degree by 
degree, at a finger-touch and ‘stayed put’ in any 
position. 

Anglepoise fulfils all these requirements. It holds any 
position, rock-steady, even near heavily vibrating 
machinery. It speeds work and boosts production, yet 
it is easy On current, as it needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 

Why not follow this example? Write today for full 
information or ask for Booklet TM. 


vans Anolepoise LAMP 





Regd Pat. all countries 





Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., Redditch, Worcs. HT 28 = 
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SPECIALISTS IN 


Carding Machinery 


FOR COTTON WASTE and WOOL 


TATHAMS 








Right: Improved Breaking-up Machine of three 
cylinders. 











Left: Set of high production Double Doffer 
Pattern Carding Engines having Automatic Feed, 
Breast, Breaker Card, patent Parallel Fibre Feed, 
Finisher Card and Tape Condenser. 


























d. Wm. Tatham Ltd. BELFIELD WORKS, ROCHDALE 
55-6 
= | 
9 
- NTER 
HARDING’S— sano counters 
FOR MEASURING FAULTS | .. 
Mitt iti a 
: 
| pecrigrdigeien = nrg Serna colours: Black, Red, Grey, Green and 


Recording up to 9999 inches and repeats. 


4 mm. high white figures on black groynd. 


With reset to figures 


HARDINGS (LEEDS) LIMITED — INSTRUMENT DIVISION — 


TOWER WORKS, GLOBE ROAD, LEEDS, 11 NINA WORKS, GELDERD ROAD, LEEDS 12 
Correspondence to: G.P.O. Box No. 68, Leeds Telephone: 637211 Leeds 
Telephone: 27484 Leeds Telegrams: PORCUPINE, Leeds 








Telegrams: PORCUPINE, Leeds 
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Greon. enovess TUBULAR 





|... dor top bottom clearers 
and loom rollers 


Supplied in all diameters from 
stock. Also available-ERMENS 
Endless Clearer Cloths: 
Conditioning and Damping 
Cloths for the Printing 
Trade supplied. 








+. = 30): ba 





TELEPHONE: ACCRINGTON 4277 


PEERS KNOWLES LTD 
I ST. JAMES STREET, ACC RINGTON 





SOFT HEMP YARNS 
TWINES & CORDAGE 


VW 


- ILLS © NIDD VALLEY OPE WORKS 


SUMMERBRIDGE 


VIA HARRUGATE 
LONDON OFFICE: 30. BUSH LANE EC 4 











CRS NO Ge i 
BELLE VALE- HALESOWEN 


TELEPHONE: CRADLEY HEATH - 694]I - 2 - 3 
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SHAFT AND SPINDLE SPEEDS UP TO 


160,000 R.P.M. 


may be viewed under ‘“‘slow motion” or 
“stationary”? conditions with this new 


HIGH SPEED STROBOSCOPE 


RANGE 
7,000—40,000 
R.P.M. 

* 

HIRE 


FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 





Other Stroboscopic devices include: 


x Light Weight Model 
600-7,200 R.P.M. 


Dukes & Briggs Engineering Co. Ltd. 


19 STATION BUILDINGS, ALTRINCHAM, CHESHIRE 


Manufacturers of Synchronous and [Electronic Process 
Timers, Regulated Power Supples, Special Equipment, etc. 


% ‘‘Speedotex’’—Yarn 
Speed Measurement 























GG PES2WY TE 
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Such spindle boxes form integral 
building elements of Ringspinning or 
Doubling frames 


the -HATTEE 


SLEY-1 





WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES OF 
THE HISPANO SUIZA SPINDLE ? 


Positive drive, ideal lubrication, elimina- 
tion of tape drive, no slip, no tinroller 
wind, no centering of spindles. 


All spindles turn always with equal 
speed. 


Few ends down, easy maintenance, low 
power consumption. 


* Higher spindle speeds. 
* Clean Frames. 

x Regular twist. 

* Better yarn. 


THESE ARE THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE HISPANO SUIZA 
SPINDLE 


PICKARD: hydraulic 
OR ll 


for WOOLLENS 
and WORSTEDS 


* Fully Automatic 

* Flat pressing between 
papers 

* Large output with 
economy in operation 


Other machines available far the pressing of Cottons, 
Rayons, Poplins, Linings, etc. 





If your problems are pressing, consult . . 


Hattersley Pickard & Co. Ltd. 


Hunslet Engineering Works, 123 Jack Lane, Leeds 10 


Phone: 32261 (6 lines) Grams: “Whirlwind, Leeds 10 
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Merchandise 


MAY BE FORWARDED BY 


ar so 


TO DESTINATION BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN & THE CONTINENT 


* London - Harwich - Zeebrugge (Daily in each direction) 
* London - Dover - Dunkerque (Two to Four sailings daily in each 
direction) 


Packing and handling absolute minimum 


Full particulars from:- Continental Superintendent, Victoria 
Station, London, S.W.1 for Dover route and Continental Traffic 
& Shipping Manager, Harwich House, 129, Bishopsgate, London 
E.C.2 for Harwich route 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 

















nee 
| VISUAL 
RECORD 


' INSTANTLY 
| RESETTABLE 


| CONTROLLED 

| BY MATERIAL ~ 
| OR MACHINE 

f 2 


a Use the ENM Counting Devices for visually 

recording lineal measurement of textile fabrics, 
Britain’s Largest paper, wire, rope, twine, etc. Can be used for 
Manufacturers of frictional measurement or integrally attached by 
Counting and coupling or gears to record in units of yards, 
Numbering metres, feet or fractions thereof. Whatever your 
pre rate counting problem, count on ENM for a solution. 

Why not write today? 


SERIES 428 


—_ 
_ 





ENGLISH NUMBERING MACHINES LIMITED 


DEPT.7D ‘ QUEENSWAY ENFIELD MIDDLESEX 


Telephone’ HOWARD 2611 (5 Iines) Telegrams NUMGRAVC( 





















Comb Circles 
Fallers 
Gill Screws 





















Gears 
Rollers 


Tentering Hooks 
or Gills 


Porcupines 


Brass Bearings 
(all types) 


We invite you to test these products 
which are made by our team of 
highly skilled craftsmen. 


New and reconditioned worsted ma- 
chinery, repairs, levelling, removing 
and packing for export. 


JAMES HOLDSWORTH 


& SONS (HALIFAX) LTD. 





BRITANNIA WORKS, GARDEN STREET, NEW BANK, HALIFAX 
Tel: Hx. 2604 
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FROST’S 


SILK, NYLON, 
TERYLENE 


Licensed Producers of 
FLUFLON (Regd.) 
FLUFLENE (Regd.) 

YARNS 
WM. FROST & SONS LTD. 


Park Green Mills, MACCLESFIELD. 
Phone : Macclesfield 2284 (3lines) Grams : Frost, Macclesfield 








































CRAIG CROPPING MACHINES 
WITH DOUBLE OR QUADRUPLE 













SPIRALS SET A NEW STANDARD 
OF EFFICIENCY AND RELIABILITY 


s-CRAIGec. 


LIMITED 
Laledonia Engineering Works 


LEGRAMS craic rasity PAISLEY scoTLAND 





































| d,s. MOTORS 
Special high-torque S.C.R. 2 h.p. “ Fankuld” 
Motor with incorporated L.D.C. 6” Electro- 
mechanical Brake driving an automatic 
Carpet Loom. 
>» 
y 
| 
) 
) 
P 
LANCASHIRE DYNAMO & CRYPTO LTD & 
- TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 17 ° ACTON LANE, WILLESDEN, LONDON, N.W.10 The Symbol 
.sfield of Power and Service 
sie London & Export Office: ST STEPHEN'S HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 for over 50 Years 
SES BRs 
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DO YOU WANT 


1. A CLEANER SCOUR 
2. A BETTER HANDLE ON ALL 


PIECE GOODS 

3. SILK and COTTON EFFECTS MADE 
CLEARER 

4 DISAGREEABLE SMELLS 
REMOVING 


5. MORE LEVEL DYEING 


—THEN YOU MUST USE 


CHLORETHOL 


A night concentrated solvent in fluid form, Chlorethol 
is soluble in water or alkali solutions. It ensures the 
cunenete saponification and removal of any mineral oil 

hich, in the normal scour, would remain in the goods. 
It is a powerful solvent for paint, tar, gums, etc. 


BREAKS BROS. LTD. siicey, Yorks 


Telephone: 53241 Shipley Telegrams: “Carmine” Bradford 








Permoglaze 
your walls 


Permoglaze is the ideal coating for walls, woodwork and 
metalwork in Textile factories, warehouses, canteens, 
offices and wherever cleanliness is important. 


In such places Permoglaze is rapidly replacing ordinary 
paints because it looks better, lasts longer and possesses 
superior resistance to damp, steam, condensation, oils, 
washing and hard wear. 


It is easy to apply and sets with a smooth, tile-hard surface 
which is easy to keep clean and lasts for years. 


Available in white and colours in 
gloss, eggshell, matt or satin finish, 















EASILY APPLIED 
SETS HARD AS TILES 
EASY TO CLEAN 





Write for booklet and colour card to 


PERMOGLAZE LIMITED - BIRMINGHAM 11 











No danger of trapped fin- 
gers, damaged apparatus 
or trucks. No need for 
patches or repairs to a 
door that is receiving a 
battering. No draughts 
from doors left open or 
failing to shut. The Flexi- 
dor is the ideal door for 
industry. 

Send for details to-day. 


BIRMINGHAM & BLACKBURN 
CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 
HARLEY STREET, BLACKBURN and BIRMINGHAM 9 
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AO Py LEATHER 
Whittle V-BELTS 


SEND FOR 
DETAILS, 
PRICES 
AND 


TECHNICAL 
DATA 


T.WHITTLE & SONS LTD. 


POWER TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 
HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS: WARRINGTON 
PHONE : WARRINGTON 336// (3LINES) GRAMS :BELT, WARRINGTON 
LONDON OFFICE : BUCKINGHAM HOUSE, 19/21 PALACE ST.,S.W.! 
TEL: TATE GALLERY 96II 





T.W.21 
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GRINDING MACHINE No 241 


complete with Dust Extraction Unit and motor drive for surface grinding 4 flats at a time 











DRONSFIELD BROTHERS LIMITED The Card Grinding Specialists 


11 ATLAS WORKS OLDHAM ENGLAND 










| 4 
you require fia 
- pick sound cloth. MiNi 
i ECCO X 7 

extractor type, solid 


dop, shuttle loader 
LEFCO Automatic Loom ( tawside engineering and Foundry Co. Ltd. Dundee ) 


A farther development of fitted with ECCO x’ Shuttle Loader 


the famous “ECCO’ Loader 


ji COR 0. Un Onn @ 0. Gam in ac MEE DELE eh-E- Mansion on OER ne 
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STOCKPORT UNITED 
CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 


( Se ae | (CLinind. Jor 


PROCESSING: DYEING i 
AND 
FINISHING OF TEXTILES 


STOCKPORT UNITED CHEMICAL CO LTD., CANADA STREET, HEAVILEY, STOCKPORT 


READY MIXED SIZE PASTES FOR 
rs | - 0 | ALL PURPOSES FOR WARP, WEFT 
OR KNITTING 


RAYON SIZES 





































SPECIALITY COMMISSION SIZING FOR 
HOME OR EXPORT. COMMISSION 
WINDING TO CONE, OR CHEESE 


FRIAR ST. WORKS -« LENTON + NOTTINGHAM 
Cc R 3 P E S i Z E S LT D ‘ PHONE : NOTTINGHAM 75850 GRAMS : ‘ LINIUM’ NOTTINGHAM 








Cloth Guiding Devices for 





Textile Finishing Machines 


ERHARDT & LEIMER OHG 
AUGSBURG 







Enquiries to:- M. J. Tendlow, 
Lindisfarne Road, Shipley, 
Yorks. 














LOOMS for 
SPECIAL PURPOSES 


The loom illustrated is our 85” R.S. Leno loom, 
with 4 X 4 boxes, for gauze with coloured weft 
insertion. 

OTHER SPECIAL TYPES OF LOOMS: 
Wilton Carpet up to 5 yards ; Spongecloth ; Terry 
Towel ; Pick and Pick for Light Woollens ; Cotton 
Blanket ; Brocades. 


Wm. SMITH & BROS. Ltd. 


SUN IRON WORKS, 
HEYWOOD - =- 





LANCS. 





’Phone : 6886/7. 
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WHY TAKE A CHANCE ? 
INVEST IN A MORRIS 
AND BE SURE ! 





MORRIS 


ALL-BRITISH BALL-BEARING 
ELECTRIC HOIST-BLOCKS 





If there is one factor more than another that would 
account for the ever-increasing demand for Morris 
electric hoist-blocks, it is the simplicity of their 
design and construction. As our sectional illustra- 
tion shows, the motor, the straightforward reduction 
gear, the drum, powerful brake and robust contactor 
panel are supported by a _ welded steel frame. 
Thousands of users have already proved that this 
simple, practical arrangement results in dependable 
service even under adverse conditions—in fact, 
hoisting without a hitch. 

Sizes }, 4, 1, 2, 3, 5, 74 and 10 tons. Types for fixed, 
suspension, push travel, geared travel or for electric 
travel. 























| HERBERT MORRIS LTD P.O. Box 7 LOUGHBOROUGH ENGLAND Loughboroeeh 3123 


HAM 
Y 
ol : fe) 
a | ,. ND SMOOTH FLIGHT 
| | = >/ / 0; Q 





HYDRAULIC 


LOOM BUFFER 


(PATENTED) 


MELLOR BROMLEY & CO., LTD. 
( Member of the Bentley Group ) 
Cc ST. SAVIOUR’S ROAD, LEICESTER 
On Telephone : Leicester 38161 Telegrams : Automatic Leicester, Telex. 
STAN > 


STp 





| 
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FECT CARD 
FE OU NTING 






































Card Mounting Machine N° 220, with 


Power Slow Driving Unit N° 249. for 
clothing Card Cylinders and Doffers. 


DRONSFIELD BROTHERS LIMITED 
ATLAS WORKS * OLDHAM - ENGLAND 


Sole Makers of the nd Emery 








SCISSORS « SHEARS 


oR 


TEXTILE USE 






FINEST QUALITY 
SHEFFIELD STEEL Wi 


ALL SIZES DELIVERED DIRECT 
FROM MANUFACTURER 
TO CUSTOMER 


WRITE DIRECT TO:- 


G DARWIN & SONS 


EBOR WORKS - GELL ST, 
SHEFFIELD - 3. 

















Inereased STRENGTH 


for TENDER ana FIBROUS WARPS 


Stephenson’s Wax 
Rods provide the 
best ae ones 

thod of strength- 
po weak warps. The wax will lay the fibre and 
increase production. Supplied at home and abroad 
for over 80 years. Any length up to 63 ins. — 
Soluble Rods, specially for Rayon Yarns supplied 
any length up to 24 ins. Wax easily washed ou’ 
at low temperatures in the normal processing. 


STEPHENSON BROS: LTD: BRADFORD-YORKS 
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HENRY LINDSAY LTD. 


P.O. Box No. 97 
Mansfield Road, Bradford, 8, Yorkshire 
OFFER 


Biack or Britt BOLTS & NUTS _ speciaFinishes 


MANY ITEMS IN GREAT VARIETY FROM STOCK 


Large and small Prompt attention 

orders equally given to detailed 

welcome needs 
1356 


Makers of the Lindapter Bolt Adapter 


Telephone: BRADFORD 41251 (5 lines) 
Telegrams and Cables: Lindsay Bradford Telex (Telex No. 51147) 

















Please mention the 
“Textile Manufacturer” 
when replying to 


advertisements 





RECT 





ion 
led 








MEET RISING COSTS WITH 
ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION— 


save time, labour, expensive fuel costs and 
- save your precious textiles with dependable 
BROADBENT HIGH-SPEED EXTRACTORS which 
will dry them to a uniform moisture content, 
without the risks of damage by rollers, 
watermarkings or excessive heat. 


The Type 428) direct electric Extractor 
illustrated is supplied in standard sizes of 48”, 
60” and 72” diameter of basket. 

















THOMAS 959: a@m-UDEow oh mime & SONS LTD 


-- HUDDERSFIELD, 


Phone: 5520/5 



















WE ARE ONE OF THE FEW BRITISH MANUFACTURERS WITH SUCH A BIG RANGE 


toy KEENEST PRICES for 


FINEST QUALITY PORCELAINS 
THOUSANDS OF STANDARD TYPES IN STOCK 


QUICK DELIVERY. Send us your yarn guide problems and our ceramic technicians will be glad to help you. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
for our new type 
WAXING DISC UNIT 
400 Yds. PER MINUTE 

















SMOOTHS 
OUT 
BALLOONING 





























ADJUST IT 
TO ANY 
POSITION 











Fo geu-*” 





SARE PARTS FROM 


INCLUDING PARTS FOR UNIVERSAL FRAME N°90 


Manufactured by us, we guarantee all parts to fit perfectly and to give long and complete 
satisfaction. Please let us know your requirements. We can reduce your costs! 


—— 


TEXTILE _ENGINEE RS | 


{TEXTILE — 
Gain most advantages with this J. H. TENSION GUIDE. Three altern- Wart Ay at as 

ative mountings as illustrated, with Porcelain or Chrome Discs. QUICK J ) 0 ) i WIC ) 0 ; ; ‘} & GIANG RU 

THREAD GUIDE ATTACHMENTS. Send for details, or arrange oy 

FREE TEST. All Guides and Bracket parts interchange and are replace- 
able ex stock. ALBION WORKS, MOTTRAM STREET, STOCKPORT. Tel STO 5251/2 


~ MIDLAND AGENTS: HERBERT E. MILLS (TEXTILES) LTD., The Retreat, CROWN HILLS, LEICESTER. Tel. 37781 














JH3 
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G.m.b.H 


Narrow Web Flocking Machine complete with Printing Machine and 
Drying Channel suitabje for the Production of narrow Fabrics, Ribbons, 
and cords up to 12” wide. 

We build: 


Complete assemblies for the Electrostatic flocking of all 
Textile fabrics, Rubber, Leather, P.V.C., Plastics, etc., Screen 
or Roller print, or full-surface covering. 


We complete: 
Existing printing and finishing plants for flocking. 
We supply: 
Flock and adhesive. 
For full details, please write to — 


ROBERT S. MAYNARD, Langham Court, Fielden Park, 
MANCHESTER 20 Tel: DiDsbury 7330 














LENSON TUBULAR STEEL 


LIGHT, IMMENSELY STRONG, ctw ov 





TUBITRUX PEG TROLLEYS 
FOR CONES OR BOBBINS 
TAILOR MADE TO YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
AT THE RIGHT PRICE TOO! 

OUR TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE WILL CALL GLADLY 

CONTACT: 


LENSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CHURCHILL ROAD EXTENSION, THURMASTON, 


LEICESTER. 
Telephone No. SYSTON 2749 

















TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
YARN INSERTS 





Agents 


j gents for 
Conclusive tests have proved Scotland, Northern ated and 


Halco yarn inserts to be groove 
resistant when standard guides GALATEX ENGINEERING 
have shown wear. It will pay you LANGHAUGH MiILL, 

to specify Halco—remember they + ow nara ae eg 
are made from Tungsten ‘ : pane 
Carbide, the hardest material ae aa 
manufactured today. 





TEXTILE ACCESSORIES 
Pry. Led., 
SYDNEY & MELBOURNE 














Send your enquiries to :— 


HALIFAX TOOL CO. LTD 


SOUTHOWRAM - HALIFAX - Tel. HALIFAX 62177/8 








improves Production 






















THE 
SPEEDVARIER 
Open or enclosed 

Horizontal 
or vertical 


Standard sizes from 
34” Cones to 254” Cones 


Infinitely 
gradual 
variation 


(Guards removed from Clutch and Drives for photograph) 
Also :- Please ask 
Vee-Rope Drives for lists Friction Clutches 


HENRY LINDSAY LTD. 


P.O. Box No. 97 


MANSFIELD ROAD, BRADFORD 8, YORKSHIRE 
Telephone: BRADFORD 41251 (5 lines) 
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Telegrams and Cables: Lindsay Bradford Telex (Telex No. 51157) 
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Index to Advertisers= 








Italic Figures denote advertisements on literary pages 


Abix (Metal Industries) Ltd. 


Adolff, Emil 

Albright & Wilson Ltd. 

Aluminium Bronze Co. Ltd. 101 
Anchor Chain Co. Ltd. 55 
Andre Rubber Co. Ltd. 30 


Angus, George & Co. Ltd. 

Appleby, Joseph, Ltd. 

Arkwright, Sir R. & Sons Ltd. 

Armstrong Cork Co. Ltd. 25 
Arrow Electric Switches Ltd. 


Arundel, Coulthard & Co. Ltd. 20, 21 
Ashworth, Arthur Ltd. 5 
Aspinall, A. E. Ltd. 77 
Associate Rediffusion Ltd. 91 


Audley Spinning and Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. 
Avery, W. & T. Ltd. 


Baimes (England) Ltd. 54 
Bank of London and South America 
Bayard Publicity Ltd. 
Benton & Stone Ltd. 
B.E.N. Patents Ltd. 41 
Birkett, Billington & Newton Ltd. 
Birmingham & Blackburn Construction 

Co. Ltd. 112 
Birmingham Battery & Metal Co. Ltd. 
Blackburn, Thos. (Brighouse) Ltd. 105 
Blakelys Textiles Ltd. 
Bleachers’ Association Ltd. 80 
Blomfield, Maurice Ltd. 
Bodden, Wm. & Sons Ltd. 


Boettcher, H. 
Boucher & Co. Ltd. 53 
Bound Brook Bearings (G.B.) Ltd. 4 
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STEEL SHELVING | ee 
~s and 
@ Brand new—Manufactured MEASURING UNITS 
in our own works 72” High se 


@ Shelves adjustable every 
inch 34” Wide 
@ Heavy gouge shelves will 











carry 400 Ib. each 12° Deep 
@ Stove enamelled bronze 
green 
@ 6 shelves per bay—Extra Telephone : 
shelves 8/- each 69018/9 


@ Quantity discounts 
DELIVERED FREE £3 I 5s. 


Ready for Erection 


N. C. BROWN LTD. 


SOUTH WING - EAGLE STEELWORKS 


HEYWOOD - LANCS. 























Telephone BOLTON 4344 
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Let us solve 
your Counting 
and Measuring 
Problems 


Send for Catalogue to 
Instrument Division 
B. & F. CARTER & Co. Ltd. 
BOLTON 22 


























TAPER WASHERS 


from stock 
in all sizes 


a from ;in. to 2; in. 
HENRY LINDSAY LTD. 





P.O. Box No. 97 


Mansfield Road, Bradford 8, Yorkshire 
Telephone: BRADFORD 41251 (5 lines) 
Telegrams and Cables: Lindsay Bradford Telex (Telex No. 51147) 
Makers of the Lindapter Bolt Adapter 























**SPINTWIST’’ 


TRANSMISSION BELTING 


For Standard and High Speed 
Synthetic Yarn Spindle Drives 


M. OGDEN & COMPANY LIMITED 
BELTING SPECIALISTS 
36, Gatley Road, Gatley, Manchester 


6 ply and 9 ply 


Telephone 
GATley 2882 
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3 Photographs by courtesy of 
SPUR DOUBLING CO. LTD.., 
Reddish, nr. Stockport 


PRODUCES FOR JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS LTD. 
THROUGH THEIR ASSOCIATED COMPANY 


MESSRS. SPUR DOUBLING CO. LTD. 


ON CONE OR CHEESE 


The Westmorland Doubler is particularly suitable for processing Tufted 
Carpet Yarns being fed by multiple end wound packages normally 8” x 8” 
on 14” bore tubes, but a 10” traverse « 8” diameter package can be applied 
if desired. 

This means a completely knotless package can be doffed in cone or cheese 
form, ready for the tufting machine. Maximum cone diameter 10”. 
Two turns for every revolution of the spindle are inserted, giving extremely 
high production, viz.: 3 fold 3s counts, inserting 3 T.P.I. 

Approximate production per 44 hours from 36 spindle machine—6,000 Ibs. 


The Westmorland Doubler is manufactured under agreement by 


Ss. DODD & SONS LTD. 


LYON WORKS OLDHAM 
Telephone: MAIn (Oldham) 3617 
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